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Neque Verd mihi quidquanLpr3^tabiliil9 vjdetur', quim posse 
dicendo tenere homiiiaic ccA^^, caontc^s i^llicere, voUintates 
impellere qud velit: und^aa^m Velit^ Ueducere.— Ciceko. 

We must not judge so unfavourably of Eloquence, as to 
reckon it only a frivolous art, that a declaimer uses to im- 
pose upon the weak imagination of the multitude, and to 
serve his own ends. It is a very serious art ; designed to 
instruct people ; suppress their passions and reform their 
manners i to support the laws ; direct public councils, and 
to make men good and happy. — Fenelon. 
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TO 
THE RIGHT REVEREND 

BEILBY, 

LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 

M Y^ LORD, 

WHATEVER relates to the subject of Eh- 
quence in general, and to the Eloquence 
of the Ptdpit in particular, has a peculiar claim 
to be dedicated to one, who, in addition to his 
other eminent qualities, has exhibited, both from 
the Ptdpit andfthe; Press^ so distir^gu^s^ed a mo- 
del of the excellenpp and. commapHing influence 
of this art. r* ]i "- . !• 
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Should this trai^l^ori, with, ihje accompanying 
notes and illustrations, chiefly derived from au- 
thors of celebrity, serve to promote in the Eng- 
lish reader, and particularly in students for the 
Pulpit or the Bar, an attention to those principles 
ivhich may conduce to their future usefulness in 
life, my utmost wishes will be gratified* 

I have the honour to be, my Lord, 
Your Lordship's most obedient, 
And most humble Servant, 

JOHN NEAL LAKE, 
B 
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JPRfiFACE 

BT THE TRANSLATOR. 



TH£ name of the Abbe M aitrt hath become 
so distinguished^ not only in France, but 
also in this and other countries of Europe, that 
his literary productions will, probably, attract a 
degree of attention corresponding with that, 
which his public character and conduct have ex- 
cited. 

As a member of the Constituting National 
Assembly, it was his lot to step forward at an 
epoch, which will for ever remain memorable in 
the annals of France* 

In the midst of those contests and recrimina- 
tions, which prevailed among the different orders 
of which that assembly was composed, the Abbe 
MAURTstood'forthasthe champion of the Church, 
and of Aristocracy. His eloquence and abilities 
elevated him to distinguished importance amongst 
his brethren, while his undaunted spirit acquired 
fresh energy from the .number, the abilities, and 
the attacks of his opponents : thus though re- 
peatedly foiled, yet like an expiring hero in the 
field of batde he was determined not to yield, but 
with hia latest breath. 
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His zeal and talents shone cdnspicuous in this 
crisis of public affairs ; and we are informed, 
that he hath since received from the hands of his 
Holiness at Rome, the reward of a strenuous de- 
fence of a tottering church. 

But not only hath the Senate borne, witness to 
his abilities : the Press, also, superadds its tes- 
timony in various literary productions* 

Eloquence, the subject of that work, which is 
here presented in an English dress, appears to 
have occupied his maturest iho^ts ; and the 
' justice and- enlargement of his ideas upon this 
subject mark the success, with which he has pur- 
sued it. 

To boast of his attaining to originality of 
thought on a subject, which hath been so fre- 
quently and so ably discussed, would, dpubdess, 
be presumptuous : to insinuate that he has written 
a complete system, would be to contradict his 
own professions ; but, to acknowledge, that he 
has thrown out a variety of useful hints, and that 
in his manner of discussion, he is lively and in- 
teresting, is no more than to pay him that tribute, 
to which his merit mayjustly lay claim. 

The following Dissertation is only one of 
several, which M.^ Maury hath given to tlie pub^ 
lie. There are also collected in one volume the 
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Pmegyria of S. Louij and of Fenelow ; Re^ 
fitfcttoiM on the Sermons of Bossuet ; and tKc 

Rmeffyric of S* Austin. 

/ 

In these he has discovered the talents of an 
Orator,particularly in fhat species of the art styled 
PanegyriCy to which the French have ever shewn 
more attachment than the English"*^* 

In the work now offered to the public, and which 
seems the most material for a young speaker to 
peruse, the Abbe has described those rules, and 
s'liggested those observations, by which he ap- 
pefffs to have been guided in his own composi- 
tions. 

In cc^firmation of the good opinion, which the 
translator has conceived of M. M aury^s perfor- 
mance, he transcribes, with pleasure, the remarks 
of the Monthly Reviewers on those discourses^ 
of which the following translation constitutes the 
first: 

^ The first of these discourses relates to various 
^ parts of the Eloquence of the Pulpit, and does 
^ great honour to the taste, judgment, and feelings 

* of the ingenious author. His reflections on, 

* Cicero, Demosthenes, JBossuet, Fenelon, 

* BouRDALOUE, Saurin^ Bridaine, &c. are 

* A late publication hath since appeared, and been attri* 
huted to the Abb^, consisting, chiefly, of speeches deUyer- 
ed by ham in the Na'tional Assembly. 

B2 
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i sensible and solid ; and his precept^ and rul^ 

* ar« every way adapted to form the taste of a 

* young Orator to that affecting simplicity, \vhich 
^ disdains all frivplous ornaments, and has no 

* other object in view than to touch and to per- 

* suade.' 

' This discourse is followed by two Orations 

* that were delivered before the French Academy 
' in honour of St. Louis, and Fenelon 5 another 
' in honour of St. Augustine, delivered in the 

* General Assembly of the French Clergy ; and 
^ a piece entitled, Reflections on the Sermons of 
^ Bossuet last published;' All these are excellent 

* in their kinds.'* , . 

The testimony of an eminent literary character 
now living, were liberty allowed to transcribe it, 
and mention his name, would add strength to the 
fort- going observations. 

TTie Editor feels constrained to apologize^or 
the part he has taken. He began at first to peruse 
and translate the Abbe Maury's performance 

* on the Eloquence of the Pulpit and the Bar,' in 
the course of his private studies, and merely 
with a view to his personal improvement. 

Some elucidations from English authors natu- 
rally occurred to his mind, which he has accor- 

♦ Monthly JRevtcoft vol. Ivii, p. 309. 
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dinglyaimexed* But it was not till afterwards, and 
m compliance with the wish of those, whose judg- 
ment he respects, that he thought of submitting 
the whole to public view. He cannot be insensi- 
ble that imperfections may discover themselves to 
the eye of rigid criticism ; while at the same time, 
he would indulge a hope, that the time and pains 
employed will render this translaticm of the Abbe's ' 
sentiments not wholly unacceptable to the young 
student and reader, for whose use it is principally 
designed. 

' It will appear on perusal, that the Abbe Mau- 
ry's predilection for French Preachers and Ora- 
tors gives a tincture of severity to his censures on 
the English ; aiid that in one or two instances, 
his zeal for the Romish Church embitters his lan- 
guage with regard to the conduct and writings of 
some Protestants. 

' Every man hath his partialities. For the pre- 
judices of education, country, connexions, great 
allowances must, and by every liberal mind, will 
be made. This is an age of free inquiry ; and in 
proportion as this spirit prevails, we shall say with 
the poet, 



Veniatn petimtis 



Dabimusque vicissim. 

Free liberty must, therefore, be allowed to ev- 
ery reader to judge for himself what degree of 
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regard is to be paid to a few passages, wherein the 
Abbe gives such an unl^ounded preference to 
some of bis favourite French Catholic Preachers^ 
above those of the Protestant Church, and the 
English nation* 

To the works of eloquent French writer* re- 
commended b}r M« Maury, perhaps it will be no 
discredit to add as a model of Pulpit- Eloquence^ 
the sermons of the late Rev* Chaiiles Chais^ 
Pastor of the French Church at the Hague.* 

For ^ngiish authors and preachers^ the reader 
is referred to several of the noles'^annexed to thci 
following translation* 

Of those who have written professedly on the 
subject of Eloquence, the student may prOfitaUy^ 
peruse Cicero, Quintilx^ian, and Lokgikd^& 
among the ancients ; and such modem authors as 
Ward, Gibbo», Fordtce, CAMiPBELL, Blair 
andPoLWHELE; to which may be added RolItIk 
and Fenelon. ^ 

* The Sermons of the Rev. C. Cfaais were [nimedin tT90^ 
in two volumes ; for a character of which, the reader is re- 
ferred to the Appendix to the seventy-eighth volume of the 
Monthly Reviewi mdthe Appen da tot b» tted^ v^ome en* 
Hueged. 
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THE 



PRINCIPLES OF ELOQUENCE. 



SECTION I.- 

t 

DESIGN OF THIS DISCOURSE. 

IN presenting the public with this feeble pro^- 
duction, I propose, with a just diffidence of 
my own abilities, to lay before them some ob*- 
servations- which have occurred to. me in the 
course of my reading, or oratorial compositions, 
respecting the art of Eloquence, which it is the 
study of my life to cultivate. 

They were written at first merely for my own 
private use. If I have sometimes given a decid- 
ed opinion, I entreat the reader to remember 
that I speak to him with freedom, yet without 
presumption, and that I myself am far from con- 

C 
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sidering the result of my observations as laying 
down rules of the art. 

The general idea which I form, at first view, 
of the eloquence of the pulpit, is this. - 



SECTION II. 

A DESCRIPTION OF THE ELOQIJENCE OF 

THE PULPIT. 

AM AN of sensibility discovers his friend a- 
bout to take a step contrary to his interest or 
duty. He is desirous of opposing it, but he is 
afrdid of repelling confidence by a hasty contra* 
diction.' He gently insinuates himself into his 
mindk He does not, at iBrst, oppose. He in- 
quires* He is not regarded. He requires only 
<o be heard, and instantly he states his reasons^ 
an4 offers convincing arguments with modest 
diffidence,— *No answer is returned.. H^e then 
complains, not of obstinacy, but of silence. He 
meets all objections and refutes them. Anima* 
ted by the tender zeal of friendship,, he is far 
from attempting to shine by his wit, or to dis- 
^hearten by his reproaches. He speaks only the 
language of affection. At length, assured of hav- 
ing arrested the attention of his friend, he un- 
covers the precipice imder his feet, and shews 
him all its depth, in order to alarm his imagina* 
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tion, that weakest, and yet most predominant of 
our faculties. 

He thns succeeds in moving him. He now 
descends to entreaty, and gives an unrestrained 
rent to his sighs and tears.— -The work is done; 
die heart yields, and his friend is fully persuad- 
ed. They both embrace ; and it is to the elo- 
quence of friendship that reason and virtue are 
indebted for the honour of the victory. 

Christiaii orators ! behold your model. Let 
that compassionate man, who should be affected 
with sympathetic tenderness in order to con- 
vince, be you ; and that friend, who should be 
moved in order to be undeceived, be your au- 
ditory. 



SECTION III. 

OF TH£ M£ANS OF PERSUADING A LARGB: 

ASSEMBLY. 

IT is only necessary, in fact, for the orator to 
keep one man in view amidst the multitude 
diat surrounds him ; and, excepting diose enu- 
merations which require some variety in order 
to paint the passions, conditions, and characters, 
he ought merely, while composing, to address 
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himself to that one man, whose mistakes he la<^ 
ments, and whose foibles he discovers. This 
Qian is, to him, as the genius of Socrates* stand* 
ing continually at his side, and, by turns, inter- 
rogating him, or answering his questions. This 
is he whom the orator ought never to lose sight 
of in writing, till he obtains a conquest over 
his prepossessions. The arguments which will 
^ he sufficiently persuasive to overcome his oppo- 
sition, will equally controul a large assembly. 

The orator will derive farther advantages from 
a numerous concourse of people, where all the 
impressions made at the time will eonvey the 
finest triumphs of the art, by forming a species 
of action and reaction between the auditory and 
the speakerf. It is in this sense that Cicero i& 

• Lactantiovs observes fde ttrigine errorh, u. 14) 
that « Socrates affirmed that their was a demon or tutelar 
angel constantly near him, -which had kept him company 
from a child, and by whose beck and instruction he glided 
liis life."--'See a farther account in the life of Socrates, Kew 
Biographical Dictionary s See, also^ Universal HiHory^ voT. i^ 
page 103, and Turret. Inttit. Theolog. voL L p. 616) 617. 

t *' The very aspect of a large assembly, engaged in some 
*' debate of moment, and attentive to the discourse of one 
" man, ia sufficient to inspire that man with auch elevation 
'< and warmth, as both gives ris€ to strong expressions^ and 
** gives them propriety. Passion easily rises in a great as- 
'* sembly where the movements are communicated by mu* 
** tual sympathy between the^ orator and the audience."— 
Blair's Lectures^ voL ii. p. 54, 4to. 
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right in saying that ^' no man can be eloquent 
without a multitude to hear him"*^". The Audi- 
tor came to hear a discourse :— die Orator attacks 
him ; accuses him ; makes him abashed ; ad- 
dresses him, at one time, as his. confident, at an- 
nother,as.hi9 mediator, or his judge* See with 
what address he unveils his most concealed pas- 
sions ; with what penetration he shews him his 
most intimate thoughts: with what energy he 
annihilates his best framed excuses ! — ^The cul* 
prit repents. Profound attention, consternation^ 
confusion, remorse, all announce that the orator 
has penetrated, in his retired meditations, into 
the recesses of the heart. Then, provided no 
ill-timed sally of wit follow to blunt the strokes 
of Christian eloquence, there may be in the 
church two thousand Auditors, yet there will be 
but one thought, but one opinion : and all those 
individuals united form that ideal man whom the 
Orator had in view while composing his dis* 
course. 

* Orator sine multttudine a*t(iiente eloqupM esse nen potest.'^ 
Brutus, 338. 
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SECTION IV. 

ADVANTAGES OF AN ORATOR'S STUDYING 

HIMSELF. 

BUT, you may ask, where is this ideal man, 
composed of so many different traits, to be 
found, unless we describe some chimerical being? 
Where shall we find a phantom like this, singular 
but not outre, in which every individual may re- 
cognize himself, although it resembles not any 
one ? Where shall we find him ? In your owiji 
heart. Often retire there. Survey all its recesses. 
There ^ you will trace both the pleas for those pas* 
4sions which you will have to combat, and the 
source of those false reasonings which you must 
point out. To be eloquent, we must enter within 
ourselves. The first productions of a young Or- 
tUx>r.are 'generally too far fetched. His mind, al--^ 
ways on the stretch, is making continual efforts, 
without his ever venturing to commit himself to 
the simplicity of natiic^, until experience teach 
him, that, to arrive at the sublime, it is, in fact, 
less necessary to elevate his imagination, than to 
be deeply impressed with his subject. 

If you have studied the sacred books ; if you 
have observed men j if you have^ attended to wri* 
ters on morals who serve you instead of Histo* 
rians ; if you have become familiar with the lan- 
guage of Orators \ make triid of your Eloquence 
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upon yourself: become, so to speak, the Auditor 
of your own discourses ; and thus, by anticipating 
the effect which they ought to produce, you will 
easily delineate true characters ; you will perceive 
that, notwithstanding the shades of difference 
which distinguished them,, all men bear an inte- 
rior resemblance to one another, and that their 
vices have an uniformity, because they always 
proceed either from weakoess or interest. In a 
word, your descriptions will not be indetermin- 
ate : and the more thoroughly you shall have ex- 
amined what passes within your own breast, with 
more ability will you unfold the hearts of others* 



SECTION v. 
OF RHETORICAL COMPOSITION. 

THESE general principles are insufficient* 
Let us, then, pass on to particulars, and ap- 
ply the rules of art to the composition of a 
discourse. 

^^It is an arduous undertaking,'' says theRoman 
Orator, " to appear before a numerous assembly 
^^ which listens to our discussion of the most im- 
^^ portant subjects, since there is scarsely any one 
" who will not more nicely and rigidly observe 
^' the faults than the beauties of our discourses ; 
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" for whenever we speak in public, judgment is 
" pronounced upon us*r" 

Indeed, l^sides the natural talents which Elo- 
quence requires, and the want of which applica^ 
tioil never supplies, every orator, who wishes to 
pve satisfaction to his auditory, must join %^ 
the instruction which he has derived from hift 
preparatory studies, an intiifiate knowledge of the 
subject which he proposes to discuss. He must 
meditate on it for a donsiderable time in order to 
perceive all its principles, and to discover all its 
relationsf. It is by this operation, purely intel- 
lectual, that we collect, according to the expres- 

* Magnwm quoddant est onus ettque munus suscipere atque 
projiteri se este, omnibus silentibns, unutn ntaximis de rebus^ 
magna in conventu hom,inum auJiendum. Adest enimfere nemxt 
quin acutiue ntque acrius vitia in dieente ijuaini recta videat, guo' 
ties enim deciM,us, toties de nobis judicatur. ^BrMtua, 27, 125. 

M. Mauiy's translation of the former part of tbe abo^ 
quotation i^ l^eripbras'tic rather/ than just. The £n|^ish 
translation is literal from the French, which is also followed 
in some other qnotations. 



«« 



f << The foundation of all that can be called eloquent is 
good sense and solid thought. Let it be the first study of 
'* public speakers, in addressing any popular assembly, to 
** be previously masters of the business on which they are to 
^ speak ; to be weU provided with m:Ctter and ailment ; 
** and-to rest upon these the chief stress. This will alwayt 
*< give to their discourse an air of* manliness and streng^^ 
" which is a powerful argfument of persuasion. Ornament, 
** if they have geniusfor it, will foUow of course.**— Blair' S^ 
Lecturety vol. ii. p. 49. ' .- 
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sion of Cicero, ^ a forest of ideas and subjects*,^' 
the accumulation of which excites in the Orator 
a certain eagerness to write, or rather constrains 
him to deliver by himself the thoughts that occur 
to his mind ; and afterwards renders his matter ,. 
more copious, and his composition more energetic 
and perfect. If, at such moments, he would avoid 
the labour of the memory he should write as 
fast as he composes. 

When the orator hath once collected the princi- 
pal proo&, which are like the materials of the 
building, he quickly makes himself master of 
his subject ; he already discerns the whole of the 
discourse through those detached ideas which 
form the ground work, as soon as he directs them 
to one point. 

This disposition costs the orator little, ^* for 
'* the discourse,'* says Fcnelon, ** is the proposi- 
^ tion unfolded, and the proposition is an abstract 
"of the discourse!." 

In pointing out this method of study, it is my 
endeavour to conform to it, while, in writing, the 
different desultory reflections which I have sug- 
gested on the principles of Oratory, begin now, 

* Syha rerutn ae Scntentiarutn comparanda erf. De Orat. S9' 

t Letter on Eloquence, addressed to the Freoch Acade- 
my, p. X80> in Stevenaon't translation. 
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6i their own accord, to arrange themselves into 
proper order* 

Da you £eiel when coinvposing, notwithstandmg 
these precamions, the languor of am exhausted 
]»8agitiat}OQ?-''^mtyour retirement.-— Converse 
upon your subject with an intelligent friend* By 
communicating to him your first thoughts, you 
will thereby extend the circle of your ideasf and in 
such moments of enthusiastic fervour, some for- 
tunate strokes will escape you which you have 
seaircbed fbr in vain in the retirement of the closeU 



SECTION VI, 
OF THE PLAN OF A DISCOURSE. 

HAVE you thoroughly investigated the prin- 
dples, and dived, if I may so speak, to the 
bottom of your subject ? It is here where art be- 
gins» It is time to fix your plan. 

This is generally thepart which costs much la- 
bour, and which very much influences the success 
of the discourse* 

We may censure the method* of divisions as 
a fatal restraint on Eloquence ; let us, neyerthe- 

* << In all kinds of public speakmi^, nothing is of greater 
** eonseqaence -than a proper and clear method. Hiough the 
** method be not laid down in form, no discourse of any 
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les&j adopt it withoxit feariog to dimintali tke en* 
trgy of rhetorical movements, while it directs 
them wUh greater exactness* Genius needs to he 
guided in its progress, and the curb which pre* 
serves it from wandering, restrains by sidutary 
checks, and renders it the greatest service* It is 
thus that genius becomes strei^;thened and in*' 
creased, vrhen it proceeds under the guidance of 
reason and judgment*^ 

** length should be wRboat iiMthod ; that is» tvtty thing - 
""^oiM be fbtmd in its proper place. Every one who 
** speaks will find it of the f^atest advantagie to hioiself to 
** haTe previously arranged hia thoughts, and claated under 
*' ptoptr heads, in his own mind, what he is to deliTer. 
^ This will assist his memory, and carry him through his 
*< discourse, without that con^sion to whi<^ one is every 
** moment sii^ject, who has fixed no distinct plan of what 
** he has to say. 

" And, with respect to the hearers, order in discourse is 
** absolutely necessary for making any proper impretoion. 
*' it adds both force and light to what is said. It makes 
<< them accompany the speaker easily and readily, as he goes 
" along; and makes them fed the full efiect of ev^y argu- 
*' ment which he employs. 
*' In every sort of oration, a clear method is of the utanost 
consequence ; but in those embroiled and difficult cases 
Which belong to the Bar, it is almost all in all. Too much 
*' pains, therefore, cannot be taken in previously studying 
" the plan and method. If there be indistinctness and dis* 
** order there, we can have no success in convincing ; we 
" leave the whole cause in darkness.*' — ^Blair's L^tttite*, 
vol. ii. p. 53, 54, 83. See also the same author's judicious 
sentiments in favour of divisions in sermons, p. 170. 

* The following observations exactly correspond with the 
sentiments oi our authors "Nothing can contribute more 
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The hearer who knpws not whither we are con- 
ducting him, soon wanders* The plan is so ne- 
cessary in order to fix his attention, that it remains 

^ towards brin|^ng the powers of genius to their ultimate 
** perfection, than a severe judgment, equal in degree to the 
'* genius possessed. For the greater the strength and viva- 
** city of the imagination which pves birth to those ideas, 
*' the greater must be that wisdom and prudence which are 
*' requisite to moderate the fire of iiiaagination, and rule its 
" vivacity when it becomes too daring. Reason ought to 
« be stronger than genius, in order to know how far enthu- 
'* siasm may go. The judgment and prudence which should 
<< belong to such a one for ^e improvement and balance of 
*< his genius', ought themselves to be brought to their utmost 
<< perfection i>y the ministration of art, without which noth- 
^ing exact or regular can by produced."^i?^cft'oR« on 
Aristotlk'* Art of Poetry, §. 16, XT'. 

<* In order to render the productions of genius regular 
" and just, as well as elegant and ingenious, the discerning 
*' and coercive power of judgpnent should mark and restrain 
*' the excursions of a wanton imagination ; in other words 
** the austerity of reason should blend itself with the gaiety 
** of the graces. The proper office of judgment in composi- 
'* tion, is to compare the ideas which imagination eoUects ; 
<< to observe their agreement or disagreement, their relatiom^ 
*' and resemblances; to.point out such as are of a homoge- 
** neous nature ; to mark and reject such as are discordant ; 
" and, finally, to determine the truth and utility of the in- 
" ventions or discoveries which are produced by the pow^ 
« of the imagination. This fac)idty is, in all its operations, 
" cool, attentive and considerate. It canvasses the desigrn, 
** ponders the sentiments, examines their propriety and con- 
*' nection, and reviews the whole composition with severe 
** impartiality. Thus it appears to be in every respect a 
'*. proper counterbalance to the rambling and volatile power 
''"of imagination."— ^«ay on Geniui, B. I.5. 1. p. 8, 9. 
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BO longer a question whether the Orator ought 
to point it out to him. 

Is this plan (as indispensably requisite to be 
composed with method as to be heard with ef- 
fect}^ ill conceived, obscure^ and indeterminate i 
there will be in the proofs an inevitable confu- 
sion, the subjects will not be clearly distinguished, 
and the arguments, instead of affording each 
other a mutual support, will interfere^. 

The more you study your plan, the greater 
ailargement you give to your subject* State- 
ments, which, at first, seemed sufficiently copious 
to embrace the substance of a discourse in all its 
extent, scarcely form a subdivision fertile enough 

* * A sermoDy' says Mons. Claude, ' should clearly wnA 
' purely eiq)lain a text, make the sense easy to be coropre- 

* hended, and place things before the people's eyes so that 
' they may be understood without difficulty. This rule con- 

* demns embarrassment and obscurity, the most disagree- 

* able thitig in the world in a pulpit It ousrhtto be remem- 

* bered that the greatest part of the hearers are simple peo- 
' pie, whose proEt, however, must be aimed at in preach- 
' ing : but it is impossible to edify them, unless you be very 

* clear. 

< As to learned hearers, it is certain, they wiD alwa^ 
■ prefer a clear before an obscure sermon ; for first they wdl 

* consider the simple, nor will their benevolence be content 
' if the illiterate be not edified; and next, they will be loth 
« to be driven to the necessity of giving too great an atten- 
< tion, which they cannot* avoid, if the preacher be obscure. 
' The minds of men, whether leaned or ignorant, generally 
'avoid pain; and the learned have fatigue enough, in the 

* study, without increasing it at church.' — Rob i nson's 7V<i»«- 
lation ofCLAVDit, on the composition pfa sermon^ vol.i. p. 11. 

D 
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when you are acquainted with the method of ex- 
panding your ideas. 

Far from a Christian Orator be those plans 
which dazzle by a sophistical singularity, a far 
fetched antithesis, or a subtle paradox ; plans nei- 
ther sufficiently distinct to be retained, nor suffi- 
ciently important to be filled up^ and which only 
hold out vain and useless speculations; plans 
built either upon undistinguishing epithets, which 
open no field for argument, on upon pretences 
more suited to an episode than to the division of 
a sermon* Let those uniform and corresponding 
subdivisions between the two branches of a dis- 
course be especially discarded, which form ^a 
puerile contrast equally unworthy of an art so 
noble, and a ministry so august* 

Avoid such dazzling faults* Give me a plan 
simple and rational* Your proofs, clear and dis- 
tinct, will imprint themselves on my memory ; 
and I shall render to your Eloquence the best of 
all homages if I retsun a tasting remembrance of 
what I have heard-; for the best sermon is that 
which the hearer most easily recollects*. 

* The judicious Fenelon animadverto with a becoming 
severity, on the preacher's perversion of these vords, ' I 
have eaten ashes like bread,' Psalm cii. 9, who discovered 
his aim to be to dazzle his hearers and to amuse them with 
points of wit, or puzzling riddles ; and he observes that 
' instead of the preacher's laying* down quaint conceits for 
' the subject of his discourse, he ought in the division of 
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SECTION VII. 
OF PLANS DRAWN FROM THE TEXT. 

EVERY Orator possessed of original ideas, 
without ever attempting to aatooish, will 
have new and striking plans, merely by attending 
to the scope of his own genius. 

Plans are fre(}uently singular and whimsical, 
especially when they are drawn from the text* 

* a sermon to ^ve such a one as naturally arises from the 

* subject itself, and may impart light and just order to the 
' several parts ; such a division as may easily be remem- 
' bered, and at the same time help to connect and retain 
' the whole ; a division, in fine, that may she.w at once the 

* extent of the subject of all its parts." Dialogues concerning 
\Eioquenee, p. 4, 6, 7. 

The same writer also observes that < there should be 
' nothing refined or far fetched in a Christian Orator's in- 
< structions ; nor should he be setting up for wit and deli- 

* cacy of invention when he ought to speak with the utmost 

* seriousness and gravity, out of regard to the authority of 

* the Holy Spirit whose words he borrows.' — Ibid. p. 146. 

* What,' says he, ' could we think of a preacher who 

* should, in the most affected jingle of words, shew sinners 
' the divine judgment hanging over their heads, aiid hell 
' open under their feet ? there is a decency to be observed 
' in our language as well as in our clothes. A disconsolate 
' widow does not mourn in fringes, ribbons and embroidery { 

* and an apostolical minister ought not to preach the word 

* of God in a pompous style, fuU of affected ornaments (or 
' quaint conceits.) The pagans would not have endured to 

* see even a comedy so ill acted.* — Letter to the French Aed- 
demy, p. 176. 
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This irksome restraint scarcely ever succeeds in 
moral discourses. 

Massillon hath sketched out the division of his 
sermon on confession, where we find so many 
heauties in detail, upon a passage in the Gospel. 
He takes for his text that verse of St. John,* 
There was a multitude ofblind^ haltj and wither- 
ed. Massillon compares the sinners, who sur- 
round the confessionals f to the sick people who 
were upon the side of the pool of Jerusalem : and 
he shews the analogy of those corporeal infirmi- 
ties with the most usual abuse which renders 
confessions of no utility. 

There were blind people; defect- of knowledge 
in the examination. There were halt ; insince- 
rity in the confession. There were impotent foUt^ 
withered; want of sorrow in the repentance. 

This application is doubtlesd ingenious ; but 

it is too far fetched. The excellent taste of Mas- 

sillon only yields this once to the temptation of 

drawing a very artificial plan from the analysis 

of his text :|:. 

* John, ch. V. verse 3. 

•f French — Us trtbunaux de la penitence. 

% Methinks the censure of Doctor Blair applies to this 
quaint division of Massillon's Discourse, when he remarks, 
that-/ the defects of most of the French sermons are these : 
' from a mode that prevails among- them of taking their 
* texts from the lesson of the day, the connexion of the tex^ 

i 
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He has made a happier use of the famous pas« 
sage, it is Jinished^ in his sermon on the Passion. 
But this interpretation is not his own, it having 
been previously unfolded in various monastic 
pieces. 

It appears to me that the method of adapting 
the text to the plan can hardly ever be success- 
fully made use of in instructions purely moral j 
and that it succeeds much better in mysteries'*^, 
in funeral orations and panegyrics, where the 
text will not suit the discourse unless it makes 
known the subject, and, at least mdirecdy, com- 
prehends the division^ 

It is easy to find in the holy Scripture verses 
consonant to the principal idea which we intend 
to express ; and we are always pleased with the 

'* with the subject is often unnatural and forced ; and their 

* applications of scripture are fanci&il tather than ins^c- 
' tive.' — He farther remarks, ' that their method is stiff and 

* cramped by their practice of dividing* their subject always 
' either into three, or two main points, and their composi- 

* tion is in general too diffuse, and consists rather of a very 
' few thoughts. spread out, and highly wrought up, than of 
< a rich variety of sentiments. Admitting, howeter, all these 

* defects, it cannot be denied, that their sermons are form- 
/ ed upon the idea of a persuasive, popular Oration ; and 
' therefore, (he adds), I am of opinion that they may be read 
'with benefit.'— Blaiju's Lectures, vol. ii. p. 119. 

• Fr. doM les Mysterea. The Author probably means 
here, the solemn services of the church, such as feasts, 
fastsy communions^. &c. 

D 2 
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Orator for those successful applications which^ 
in some measure^ render sacred the plan he hatfa 
chosen** "^ 



* ^ SECTION VIII. , 

OP THE PROGRESSION OF THE PLAN. 

WHETHER it be a moral subject that is 
discussed, or one's talent be exercised up- 
on panegyrics or mysteries, it is always necessia- 
ry to observe a specified progression in the dis- 
tribution of the plan, in Order to impart an increa- 
sing force to the points adduced, to give weight 
to the argument, and energy to the rhetorical 
movements. It is as rare as it is difficult to ren- 
der both parts of a sermon equally excellent, be- 
cause the same resources seldom present them- 
selves to the imagination of the Orator. The lat- 
4ter,' however, ought to excel the former. Elo* 
quence always declines when it ceases to rise. It 
is therefore to the second branch of the division 
that the most persuasive arguments and pathetic 
sentiments ought to be reserved. 

* * I must confess I always disliked a forced text. Hav^ 
' yoa not observed that a preacher draws from a text what- 

* ever sermons he pleases ? He insensibly warps and bends 

* his subject to make the text fit the sermon that he has. oc- 

* casion to preach. This is frequently done, but I cannot 
< approve of it.'— Dto/p^tic^ coneerhing Elequence^ p. 146. 
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Cicero, whose plan is very distinct m all his 
Orations, although seldom announced in the ex- 
ordium, adopts a method very favourable to the 
advancement of his proofs, which obliges him to 
be surpassing himself continually by fresh efforts, 
m proportion as he proceeds in the difficulties of 
his subject* 

Open his Orations. He at once denies the fisict 
which is opposed to him ; and afterwards he 
proves, that, by taking its truth for granted, no- 
thing could thereby be concluded against his cli- 
ent. 

I shall only quote here two striking examples 
of this excellent method. 

In defending Archias who had been his pre- 
ceptor, and of whom he always speaks with the 
most lively gratitude, Cicero thus divides his O- 
ration ; ^ I shall prove that Archias is a Roman 
^* citizen ; and that, if he were not, he would be 
** very deserving to be one*' 



j> 



The plan of the Oration in 'favour of Milo is 
no less forcible. " Milo," says he, '* hath not 
^^slsun Clodius ; if he had slain him, he would 
** have done well." The mind of man cannot rea- 
son with more perspicuity and energy. 

Nor are we to conclude that Cicero proceeds 
thus accidentally on some particular occasions* 
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^ In his Oratorial divisions,' in that charming di- 
alogue where this great man submits to an exam- 
ination upon this art, by answering all the ques- 
tions which his son puts to him upon Eloquence, 
Cicero establishes, ^ a fixed rule, this manner of 
dividing the discourse* He says, ^^ It is thus 
*' you ought to reason ; you must either deny the 
" fact that meets you, or if you admit it, you 
" must prove that the consequences which your 
** opponent has ^drawn do not result from it*." I 
am aware how seldom it is that we can follow 
this course in our pulpits, where the subjects dis- 
cussed are not always doubtful ; but the more wc 
imitate this method, the nearer we* shall arrive 
at perfection. 



SECTION IX. 
(OF THE INJURY WIT DOES TO ELOQJJENCE. 

TO all those rules which art furnishes for con- 
ducting the plan of a discourse, we proceed 
to subjoin a general rule from i^^hiph Orators, and 
especially Christian Orators^ ought never to 

swerve. 

When such begin their career, the zeal for the 

salvation of souls which animates them, doth not 

* Aut it a oonsUtendufn est ut quod ehjfeaturjaetum neges out 
iilud quod factum fateare ne^et earn vim haiHere, atque id eue 
quod advcrsariu9 criminetur. Piura^< 29, 101. 
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render them always unmindful of the glory which 
follows great success. A blind desire to shine 
and to please is often at the expence of that sub* 
stantial honour wiiich might be obtained, were 
they to give themselves up to the pure emotions 
of piety which so well agree with the sensibility 
necessary to Eloquence* 

It is unquestionably to be wished that he who 
devotes himself to the arduous labours which 
preaching requires, should be whoUy ambitious 
to render himself useful to the cause of religion. 
To such, reputation can never be a sufficient re- 
compence* But if motives so pure have not suf« 
ficient sway in your breast, calculate, at least, the^ 
advantages of self-love, and you may perceive 
how inseparably connected these are with the suc- 
cess of your ministry. 

Is it on your own account that you preach i Is 
it for you that religion assembles her votaries Jia 
'a temple ? You ought not to indulge so presump- 
tuous a thought. However, I only consider you 
as an Orator. TeU me then ; what is this you 
call Eloquence ? Is it the wretch<ed trade of imi- 
tating that criminal, mentioned by a poet in his 
satires, who ^^ balanced his crimes before his 
judges with antithesis* ?" Is it the puerile secret 
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JtHnrcU in antithesis. Pcbs. Sat. 1. /. 8a, 86. 
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of forming jejune quibbles ? of rounding periods ? 
of tormenting one's self by tedious studies in 
order to reduce sacred instruction into a vain 
s^musement ? Is this, then, the idea which you 
have conceived of that divine art which disdains 
frivolous ornaments, which sways the most nu- 
merous assemblies, and which bestows on a sin- 
gle man the most personal and majestic of all 
sovereignties ? Are you in quest of glory ? — You 
fly from it. Wit alone is never sublime ; and it 
is only by th^ vehemence of the passions that you 
can become Eloquent*. ■ 

• Mr. HuM)£ judiciously observes that 'productions which 
' are merely surprising, without being natural, can never 

* give any lasting entertunment to the mind.— -Too much 

* omamdnt is a fault in every kind of production. Uncom- 
'. mon expressions, strong flashes of wit, pointed similies, 

< and epigrammatic turns, especially when they recur too 
' frequently, are a disfigurement rather than any embellish- 

* ment of discourse. As the eye, in surveying a Gothic 

* building, is distraeted by the multiplicity of ornaments, 

* and loses the wbole by ita minute attention to the parts ; 

< so the mind in perusing a work overstocked with wit, is 

< fatigued and disgusted with the constant endeavour to 
' shine and surprize. This is the case where a >yriter over- 

* ^abounds in wit, even though that ftit, in itself, should be 

* just and agreeable. But it commonly happens to such- 

< writers, that they seek for their favourite ornaments, even 

* where the subject affords them not ; and by that means 

< have twenty insipid conceits for one thought which is re- 

* ally beautiful" — Hume's Essayg, Ess. xix. p. 240, 241. 

< I like none of those witty turns which have nothing in 

< them ihat is either solid, natural or efiectlng, and which 
' tend neither to convince, nor paint, nor persuade. All 
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tteckon up all the illustrious Orators* Will 
you find among them conceited, or subtle, or epi«- 
grammatic writers i No ; these immortal men 

' such tiiisel wit (as that of Isocrates) must appear stiU 
' mare ndiculoiiB when it is applied to grave and serious 
' matbera. You ask, will you tfien allow of no anUthesis ? 

* Tes, when the things we speak of are naturally opposite 
' Qiie to another, it may he proper enough to shew their op- 

< position. Such antithesis are just, and have a solid beau- 
' ty, and a right iq)plication of them is often the most easy 
' and concise manner of explaining things ; but it is ex* 

< treraety childish to use artificial terms and windings tp 

< make words clash and play one against another. At first 
' this may happen to dazzle those who have no taste ; but 
' they soon grew weary of such a silly affectation. It looks 

* veiy strange and aukward in a preacher to set up ^r wit 

* and delicacy of invention, when he ought to speak with the 

* utmost seriousness and gravity out of regard to the au- 

* thority of the Holy Spirit whose words he borrows.' — Fen- 
elon's Dialogues concerning Eloquence, diaL u. p. 26, and 
dial iiL p. 146. 

* To form a just notion of Tullt's eloquence, we must 
' observe the harangues he made in his more advanced age. 
' Then, the experience he had in the weightiest affairs, 
' the love of liberty and the fear of those calamities that 
' hung oiver his head, made him display tiie utmost effoHs of 
' his eloquence. When he endeavoured to support and re- 
' vive expiring liberty, and Id animate the commonwealth 
' against Anthony tus enemy, you do not see him use points of 

* wit and quaint antithesis : he is then truly eloquent. Evary 
' thin^ seems artless, as it ought to be when one is vehe- 
' meAt ; with a negligent air he delivers the most natural and 

* affecting sentiments, and says every thing that can move 
' and animate the passions.— /6i</. dial. ii. p. ^4. 
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confined their attempts to aiFect and persuade i 
and their having been always simple is that which 
always render them great. — How is this ? you 
wish to proceed in their footsteps, and you stoop 
to the degrading pretensions of a Rhetorician ! 
and you appear in the form of a mendicant scdi- 
citing commendations before those very men who 
ought to tremble at your feet ! Recover from 
this ignominy* Be eloquent by zeal, instead of 
being a mere declaimer through vanity. And be 
assured that the most certain method of preach- 
ing well for yourself, is to proach usefully to 

others* 

t 

Pope justly ODservca 

" True wit is nature to advantage drest, 
•f^What oft was thought, but ne'er so well expr^st ; 
"'Something, whose truth convinc*d at sight we find. 

That ^ves us back the image of our mind. 

As shades more sweetly recommend the light, 
" So modest plainness sets off' sprightly wit. 
*• For works may have lAore wit than does them good, 
" As bodies perish through excess of blood." 

JEssay on CriticUm^ 1. 300. 

The ju^cious FfiNELON also remarks, jyom St. Au.stik, 
that « in the apostle Paul, wisdom did not seek after the 

* beauty of liuiguage, but that the beauties of language of- 

* fered themselves and attended his wisdom.'— 'JDta/^^iiff 
twceming Ehquena^ dial. iii. p. 106. 
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SECTION X. • 

OF T1I£ EXORDIUM. 

WIT pleases in an epigram or* a song, but it 
never produces great effects in a numer- 
ous assembly. True Eloquence proscribes all 
those thoughts which are too refined or far-fetch- 
ed to strike the people; for indeed, what ebe is 
it than a brilliant strdke affecting and enlivening a 
multitude, which, at first viewl, merely presents 
to the Orator an extended and motiosless heiq>, 
and which so far from participating the sensations 
ofhim who speaks, scarcely grants him a cold and 
strict attention i 

The beginning of a discourse ought to be sim^ 
pie and modest, in order to conciliate to the 
preacher the good wiH of his auditory. The Ex- 
ordium, nevertheless, deserves to be studied with 
the greatest care. It is propei^ to confine one's 
self in this partto the unfolding of a siQgle idea 
which«may indude the whole es^tent of the sub- 
ject. It is here where indications of the plaii 
should be quickly made known ; wh^f e the lea- 
ding aim of the discourse should be pointed out 
without filling up too much room ; where lucid 
principles should discover the deep ireflection of 
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the Orator who is capable of obtsumng at once ^ a 
commanding influence over all his hewers*. 

Such is the art of Bossuet, whe;i, that he might 
strike the mind forcibly, he says/at the beginning 
of his fimeral Oration for Henrietta of England^ 
that he will ^ in one single wo deplore all the ca-. 
^* lamities, and inonesingle dea^ shew the death 
*^ and the emptiaeiss pf all humsin grandecor*" > 

Whatever doth not lead towaids the prmcipal 
points of a demson is useless in an Exardiamv* 
Letu»^6refbr6, inthispartof die discourse, sh 
void suMe reftectiottB, quo^uaons^ estoys^ ooui* 
moa places, and even trc^s and meta^ors* 



* * The first quality of an exordium is brevity. This^ 

* however, has a proper measure, for as it ought not to be 
^excessivdly long, so neither ehouid it be too sboit, the 

< middle wifcy is best. If the esordumi -wtm too; shpr^ it 

< woKild oblige the hearer to eatery too soon into the matter 

* without preparation enough ; and excessive length would 
' weary him ; for it is witli an auditor, as with a man who 

* visits a palace, h€ does not Bke to stay too long In ite 
<«'oiDt, or 1^8% avenueS) he would only view them traaiaio 
*-aiify without st(4>piDg>.and poofieed as «)Qn «• p^moJMfi W 
'gratify his princjipal curiosity.? Robinson's Clavjoj* 
vd. ii. p. 469. 

M. Claude further observes that an Excnrdium should be 
elear, cool and grave ; engaging and agreeable : connected 
with the text or' subject to be discussed; simple and una- 
dorned ; not common, and sometimes figurative ; his ilhcs- 
tration of these points well deserves perusal. Ibid. p. 
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^^ We must fiol tiieli," says the Roman Oratori 
^^ depart from the familiar sense of wordS| 
'^ least our discourse appear prepared with too 
^ much labour"!^*" Let us proceed to our de^ 
sign by the shortest course* Every thing here 
.oaght to be adapted to the subject, sinee accord- 
ing to the expression of Cicero, ^^ The Exordium 
is only its porchf." Let us not imitate those 
piolix rhetoriciana, who, ii^tead of entering at 
once on their subject, turn and turn again oa att 
sides, leaving their hearers uncertain of the mat- 
ter which they are going to handle. 

The Exordium doth not properly begin till the 
diject and design of the discourse are diacovered. 



SECTION XI. 
OF THE EXPLICATION OF THE SUBJECT. 

NO sooner is the subject stated, than we 
must hasten to define it. This precaution 
is to be regarded especiaUy in treating on meta- 
ph3mcal -subjects, such as Providence, Tfuth, 
Conscience, &c. He is sure to wander in vague 
specuiatioaf who nekcts to be guidii^d) 4t first) bf 

* i« exordkiidA cautA terwoubtm est ut mitata *it ^ler&orum 
eonsuetudo, ut non a^patata oratio eue videatur. Ad. Herren> 
nium, lib. i. 7. 

t dAtrntmiutuHKn^ Bnitw.. 
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clear ideas. It is certainly hazardbus to rise too 
much in those preparatory parts ; and experience 
every day teaches u^ to be distrustful of eloquent 
introductions. ^ 

It is, nevertheless, necessary strongly to fix 
the attention of a wandering congregation ; and 
I do not see that we violate the rules of art in 
surprising the hearer by an' unexpected stroke 
which may draw him off from his own thoughts, 
provided this sudden emotion do not beguile his 
expectation, and that the Orator always proceeds 
in the enlargement of his subject. 

\ 

• " I want discourses," says Montaigne, ^^ which 
^' make an immediate attack upon the strong hold 
^^ of doubt ; I desire good and solid arguments 
^^ at first sight*'^ Montaigne is right. Nothing 
is more important and difficult than to become 
mais^ers of our Auditory, and to enter upon bur 
subject with a movement that may affect them*- 

Seneca dpehs the first scene of hi^ tragedy of 
Troy with a sublime soliloquy j and three verses 
suffice for his immediately interesting every 
heart.^ We behold, at a distance^ iJie city of 
Troy consumed by the flames ; and Hecuba, in 
chains, alone upon the theatre, pronounces, with 
a sigh, these eloquent expressions, ^^ Ye princes 
** who confide in your power, ye who rule ovep 
^ a numerous court, ye who dread not the incon- 
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^^ ttanl fiMTQur of die godi^ and ye who tmlulge 
^* yoorsdvea in the aoodung rq>ose of prosperNy, 
« behold Hecuba, behold Troy* !" Who doei 
not dien retire within himself, and seriously re- 
tell i^ioii the dangertf of Ms &te ? It k thudlliat 
A gre^ Orator should engage the heart. It 19 
dws he ahould enrich tine begimung <tf-his -di^ 
course, provided thirt the sequel deserve alaoto 
la hewrd .after the Auditors have been elevated to 
svdi a pitch. 



SECTION xn. 
OF THE PRODUCTION OF IDEAS. 

IT is this continual propagation of greatideas, 
by which they are mutually enlivened ; it is 
this art of incessantly advancing in cQmposition 
that gives strength to Eloquence^ rapidi^ todisr 
coittse, and the wbcde interest of daalogua^to an 

DoTninatur AuUt, nee /Sever fnehat Deoi, 
Animumqtie rebut creduium UttU debit 
Me videat et te Trcja / . . . . 
ViftGiL describes this irfi^cting scene, when he says, 
Vidi Hecobsm, centaniqne irams, PriaimiQQqne per ana 
StAguiBe fiadatitea, qnos ipse aacfafcnft, igncs. . 

And agun, JSneiV/. lib. ii. 1. 501, 

Hie Hecuba, et natx nequicquam altarU circuin, 
Pnccipites atra ceii tempestate columbae, 
Condeiisse et dirftm amplezx nmulachra tenebant, 

E2 
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linimerrupted succession of ideas, wkicfa, were 
tfaey disjointed, would produce no effect, but 
languish and die. 

The progression which imparts increasing 
strength to each period is the natural representa'- 
l3on of those transports of soul which should ear 
liven throughout the compositions of the Orator. 
Hence it follows, that an eloquent writer can only 
be formed by a fertility and vastness of thought. 

Detached phrases, superfluous passages, witty' 
comparisons, improfitable definitions, the affecta- 
tion of shining or surprising at every word, the 
extravagance of genius, these do not enrich but 
rather impoverish a writer as often as they inter- 
rupt his progress.* 

'* * The thoughts with which good authors embellish 

* their discourses are plain, natural, and intelligible ; thef 

* sre Blither alftcted nor far fetched, and, as it were, forced 
' in, in order to make a parade of wit, but always rise out of 

'< the subject to be treated of, frqm which they seem so in- 

* separable, that we cannot think the thii^s could have 
' been otherwise'ei^ressed, at t&e same time tbat everyone 
' imagines he would express them thi^ same way/— Rol- 
Lin's Bellu Ziettre^ vol U. chap. iy. 5 % Ar^ ii. p. 106. See 
also what Roljuin si^ of Shining Thoughu. vol. ii.p. 126^ 

So FBifsi.oM tells us that f there is much gained by los- 
< lag all 'sfq>erfluous ornaments, and confining ourselves tp 
' such beauties as are simple, easy, dear, and seemingly 

* negligent* iMt^ to th^ French Academy, p. 196. 

See also Knox's judicious remarks, Etsay^, l^o, 1^ 
AxA 3x(4iai Lect. xviii. p. 384. 
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*Let, then, the Orator avoid, as most danger- 
ous rocks, those insnariDg sallies which would 
diminish the impetuosity of his ardour* With- 
out pity on his productions, and without ever re- 
gretting die a]q)arent sacrifices which it will cost 
him, let him, as he proceeds, retrench this heap 
of flourishes which stifles his Eloquence instead 
of emhellishing it, and which hurries him om for- 
cibly, rather than gracefully, towards his main 
design. 

• If the hearer find himself continually where he 
was ; if he discover the enlargement, the return 
x)f the same ideas, or the playing upon words, he 
is no more transported with the admiration of a 
vehement Orator ; it is a florid dedaimer whom . 
he hears without effect. He does not even hear 
him long. He also, like the Orator, makes idle 
reflections on every word. He is continually 
losing sight of the thread of the discourse amidst 
those digressions of the Rhetorician who is aim- 
ing to shine while his subject languishes. At 
length, tired with this redundancy of words, he 
feels his exhausted attention ready to expire with 
every hreath. 

Mistaken man of genius ! wertthou acquaint- 
ed with the true method of attaining Eloquence, 
instead of disgusting thy hearer with thy insipid 
' antithesis, his attention would not be at liberty 
to be diverted. He would partake of your enw)- 
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tb&s. He vottld beoonie 9II thtt y^W meim to 
describe* He would imagiais thait late Jbtm»elf 
4K»uld discover tbe plain ii«td 9triluB^ ar^rmneats 
which you kid beiore faim^ and in soin^ measure 
compose your discourse along, with you4 His 
siitiflfactiaii would be at its height, m would be 
yoisr glory* And'you would -fit^ that it is the 
delight of him who hears, . whch always ensures 
die triumph of him who speaks* 

^ * What formed the distinct charaieter of Father Mas. 
f sii/M)ii?t £loq[UAace wat, that aM. hig strokes aimed direct* 

< ly at the heart, so that what was simply reason and proof 
' in others, was feeling in his mouth. He not only convin- 
^ iced, he affected, moved, and melted his hearers. He did 

* not confine himself to disooyer only the mjustice and un- 
' reasonableness of vice ; he shewed it in such a hideous 
-^ snd hateful lig^ht, that you could no longer suffer yourself 
' to be under the empire of such a cruel tyrant; you could . 
' no longer consider it in any other light than that of a sworn 
^ enemy of your felicity. Entering into a holy indig^atiaR 
^ against yourself, yofet wovdd appear imfyosmeU so b&d, so 
^ unjust, so miserahle, that you would see no oCh^ reme^ 
■'* than that of faUiog into -the a^ns of virtue. Sermons com- 

* posed in this taste cannot fail of being heard with extreme 
' attention ; every one sees himself in the Itvely^and natural 
^ pictures in which the preachei' paints^ the liuman hearty 

* and discovers its most secret springs of action. Eveiy 
' one imagines the discourse is addressed to him, and thinks 

* the Orator meant him only. Hence tke remarkable e£fects 

* of his instructions : nobody after hearing him, stopped to 

< praise, or criticise his sermon Each auditor retired in a 
^pensive silence, with a thougfatfU air, downcast eyes, and 
~' composed countenance, cArryiog atmy the arrow whidi 

* the Cfaxiatian Orafemr had £wt^iied in his. heavt Thetfe si- 
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' A good judge of the Art of Oratory,' BXys 
♦Cic£Ro, * need not hear an Orator in order to 

* judge of his merits. He passes on ; he observes 
' the judges conversing together — ^restless on 
' their seats-^frequently inquiring in die middle 

* of a pleading whether it be not time to dose the 
' trial and break up the court. TTiis is enough 
' for him# He po-ceives at once that the cause is 
^ not pleaded by a man of Eloquence who can 
^ command every mind, as a musician can pro- 
' duce harmonious strains by touching the strings 
' of his instrument." " 

' But if he perceive, as he passes on, the same 
' judges attentive— their heads erect-— 4heir looks 

*^lent BolFrageB exceed the loudest applauses When Fa- 

* ther Massillon had preached his first advent at Ver- 

* saiSesy Louis XIV. said tiiese remarkable words to him : 

' Father 1 1 haw heard numy fine Orators in my chapeif and 
' have been much pleased with tkem, ; hut <u for you, alvjqye 

* tohen I have heard you^ J have Been ^ry much ditpieased vtith 

* myself. A finished encomium, which ^ioes equal honour 

* to the taste and jnety of the monarch, and the talents of 

* the preacher.'— iV^ce ^o^Massillon's Sermons. 

As a confirmation of this account of Maasillon's Eloquence, 
Voltaire teUs us that when he was preaching that sermon 
entitled *'the small number of the elect," and which ho con- 
siders as equal to any thing of which either ancient or mod- 
em times can boast, towards the close of the discourse the 
whole Assembly were moved ; by a sort of involuntary mo^ 
tion they started up from their seats ; and such indications 
of surprise and acclamations were manifested as disconcer- 
ted the Speaker, while they imparted an increased effect to 
his dbcourse. Encyclopedie, Art. Mloqtience. 
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^ engaged, and apparen^j^ struck wi A admirktion 
^ of die speaker, as a bird i$ charmed widi ^e 
^ sweet sounds of music ; if above all, he discover 

* them most passionately affected by pky, by ha- 
^ tred, or by any slxong emotion of the heart ; if, I 
^ say, as he passes on, he perceive "^thfese effects, 

* though he hear not a word of the Oration, he 

* immediately concludes that a real Drator is in 

* this assembly, and that the work of Eloquence 
*- proceeds, or rather is ahready ticcompUshcd*.' 



SECTION XIII* 

f - - • ■ 

OF THE ELOQUENCE OF THE BAH. 

THE Bar is an excellent school for iinparting 
that rhetorical propagation to ideas, which 
IS one of the most difficult secrets in the an of 
Oratory* 

* Itaque intetligens dicen^K existitnator non assidens et 
attent^ audiens, sed uno adspectu ef prsteriens de Oratore 
sacp^ judlcat. Videt oscitantem Judtcem, loquentem cum 
altero, nonnunquim etiam circulantem, mittentem adhoraai ; 
quaesutorem ut dimittat rogantein ; mtelligit Oratoreni in er 
csLuak non adesse qui possit animis Judicum admovere ora- 
^onem tanqu^m fidibus mahum. Idem si prxteriens adspez- 
erit, erectos intuentes Judlces, ut avem cantu aliquo^ sic il- 
ios viderit oratione quasi suspenses teneri ; aut id quod moz- 
. im^ opus est, misericordid, odio, motu animi aliquo pertm*- 
batos esse vehementliis : «a si prseterient, ut dixi, adspexe- 
rit, 81 nihil audient, tamen Oratorem versari in illo judicio^ 
et oratosium ii«ri aut perfectum jam esse profect6 intelliget 
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1 have attended ffae Courts : I have heard 
some eloquent Advocates^ and a great number 
of dioBe ffippant Oratora, whom Cicero atyles 
^ not Orators, but practitioners of a great T^uhi^ 

* lity of speech**' 

I addiowledge^ however^ that I have often ad^ 
mired Advocates^ indifferent enough in other 
req>ect89 vho pQaseaasd, in the highest degree^ 
the ^nhiahk talent of ammgibg Aeir proo6 me« 
thodicaDy, and of imparting parogreasive energ^ 
to the reasoning. This kind of merit, as usnal 
at the Bar as it i&scarceevevy where else, is aiaa 
nmch leaa remarked there ; wiiether it be reser^ 
Ted to gendemen of the profession to be thot- 
roughljr sensible of its value in the opening t>f a 
eause ; or whether it be that arguments becom* 
ing more gradually fbrdhk in juridical diacus^ 
sioDs, an adherence to Ae natural order is suffi- 
cient for the pleader to «tatc diem to advaQtage4& 

* Hon OrsMesy sed opsfavkM fingiiA celeri etexerdtatft. 
Bratas,. 18^ a& . 

t ' Tlie best advice,' aays M» Rolx.iv« ' thst can be 
' l^ven to yoong people who are designed fbr the Bar« is to 

* take for the model «f their «t^le, the aoUd finiodation of 

* Demostheaeay eqibeHiBhed with the giacea of Cicero, •» 
'that the severity of the former may be softened by the 
' graces of lihe latter ; and tbit ^e conciseness and vivacity 

* of l>emosthenes may eorreet the luniriancy, and perhaps 
*the too loose wa]r ^ writing with which Cicero is re-^ 
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^an Tehement ; and many of them sacrifice gloiy 
t» Taatty, by lengthening out their pleadings, that 
Aey may engross more attendoa from a public 
aifdienee* 

Bat it is not enough, to shew one's self; it is 
necessary to be held in admiration when one 
wishes to become celebrated* 

Nor ought it to be concealed, that literary men, 
who are accustomed to write with more care, have 
a mailed superiority over Advocates, whenever 
diey assume ti^eir profession. 

Ncithier Le MAXTREnorPATinr*'occupy the 
first place in the French Bar. This honour is 
reserved for PfiXissoKf, vrho hath deserved im- 

* 'Pa,tku was tbe Bnt^* says Voltaire, ' who introduced 
' correctness and purity of lang^uage in pleadings.' He ob- 
tained the reputation of a most exact speaker and excellent 
ivriter, and was esteemed so perfeetiy knowing- in grammar 
aad liis owa tanguage tliat att Us decisions were submitted 
to as oritfsles. Bom 1604, died 1681.<^J9ifl!f . Bietiwuay, 

t Pk LIS SON composed three famous pleadings on behalf 
of Fouquet, who had been his patron, and Superintendanit 
of the Finances, but aflerwards disgraced Voltaire says» 

* they resemble those of the Roman Orator, the mostof anf 
' thing in the French language. They are like many of 
' Cicero's Orations ; a mixture of judicial and state affairs, 
^treated with an art void of ostentation, and with all the 
^ ornaments of an affecting Eloquence.' — General Biog. Diet* 

* Pelisson was one of the fiilest geniuses of the seven* 

* teenth centuigr. He excited the admiration of aH around 

F 
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mortal fame by composing hioirinci^^^^i's for the 
superintendant Fouquet : but aboy^ all for Ar- 
naud, who hath, himself, surpassed all advocates 
in " The Apology for the English Catholics," 
accused of a conspiracy against King Charles II. 
in 167S. Read that eloquent discussion. Wh^t 
tears will not Amaud draw from you upon the 
death of the virtuous Viscount Stafford ! An 
Orator, without attempting to be one, he does 
not discover any design to affect you : but, by the 
simple recital of facts, merely by logical argu- 
ments, by the depositions of the witnesses upon 
which the Catholics were condenaned, he irrefra- 
gably proves their innocence, he moves your 
compassion for the fate of the unfortunate per- 
sons, whose misfortunes he recounts, and he 
stamps with perpetual infamy the memory of the 
famous Oates, who invented that absurd calum- 
ny*. Never wais moral demonstration carried 

' him : his ' Pre^ce to the vroxkB of SarrasUi/ is reckoned 
' a master-piece in its way. « He was,' says Voitairey * » 
< indifferent poet, but a man of great eloquence and learn- 
* ing.'— -ATew Bio^. Diet. 

♦ M. Maury expresses himself like a zealous Catholic. 
It must, at the same time, be owned, that much of the viru- 
lence of party animosity between Protestants and PapisU 
disting^shed the transactions of the reign of Charies II. 
The trial and conviction of the Jesuits and of Stafford, with 
all the concomitant circumstances attending these erents, 
bave given rise to a difference of opinion respe^ctin'g the 
innocence or guilt of that unfortunate nobleman. Without 
deciding on the subject, the reader is referred to Munu's 
:Hi9torj of England i also to Tttui OatesU Narrative of the 
J>opish Plot, with other Tracts on the same subject, 1679. 
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farther. Nor oug^t we to forget that in this 
work Amaud justifies the Jesuits whom he hated, 
and defends their cause with a zeal as noble as 

affecting. 

It were doubtless to be wished, that this cele- 
brated Amaud had always selected subjects 
equally proper for the display of his talents. He 
v.*as only in his twenty eighth year, when Des 
Cartes consulted him on his * Physical Medita- 
* tions,* and was astonished at the depth of his 
genius. He was bom with the spirit of a war- 
nor. The works he composed were chiefly pole- 
mical. But he deserves to be ranked amongst 
the most eloquent men of his age. We know 
tW he was a most ^profound grammarian, and 
^at he equalled Malbranche in metaphysics. 
Boileau esteemed him as his oracle in poetry ; 
he remained constantly attached to him notwith- 
standing his long misfortunes ; and afterwards 
^ender^d homage to the merit of this illustrious 
exile, in his epitaph for Bourdaloue, whom he 
styles, ** after Amaud, the most illustrious man 
in France*.'' 

« 

* After this brief sketch of the Eloquence of French Ad- 
vocates, it will afibrd the reader no unplessing comparison 
^be turn his thoughts to the English Bar. The Editor 
confesses that he should deem it a reflection on the gentle^ 
^^^ of the learned profession, were he to circumscribe the 
number of eloquent men among them within as narrow 
blinds as the Abbe does those of his nation. 
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SECTION XIV* 
OF CICERO. 

IT would he a vain attempt to excuse the dis- 
tance so perceptible, between 1^ Advocates 
of the French Bar, and the Orators of the Roman 
Senate, by suggesting the different interests which 
were entrusted to them. Cicero, I know, has 
sometimes l^ad the ^ory of being styled ^^ the 
^^ Defender of the Republic ;'' but did he ^ot 
often undertake causes of less importance? and 
are not most of his Orations devoted to the affairs 
of his fellow-citizens i This great man wanted 
not an extraordinary Auditory in order to display 
all the riches of his genius* He was more elo- 
quent when be pleaded before the Roman people^ 
than wiien he spoke in the presence of Cssar. 

His Oration for Ligarius is written in a charm** 
tng style ; but it is not considered as the most 
eloquent of his works. Cicero requests the life 

The English Bar has long continued to he a schoc^ f(» 
Eloquence. There, some of our greatest Statesmen and 
Parliamentary Orators have been formed for eminence- 
While the names of Harcourt, Hardwxcke, Blackstone, and 
others, are left on record, and such men 'who still exist are 
mentioned, as ^Mansfield, Thurlow, Loughborough, Pitt, 
Ersidne, and others, the refnitation of the English Bar is 
secured, and the noblest patterns are presented for the imi- 
tation and laudable emulation of others of the same learned 
body who are rising into public notice and estimation* 
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of LigiriiiSfOf an usurper, as if he were impkur* 
ring die clemeiicy <^ « lawful sovereign. The 
commendations which he lavishes on C«sar in 
die ingenious conclusion of his speech, seem to 
josdfy the reproaches whidi he received from the 
stxMc Brutus, after die death of the Dictator, in 
that Cunous letter where Brutus accuses him of 
flattering Octavius, and which is jusdy ranked 
amongst the chief productions of antiquity* 

It is in his orations against Verres : against 
CataHne; in his second Philippic; in the con- 
dusions of all his speeches ; it is in his treatises 
of «« the Orator," and ^' of illustrious Orat(»rs,'' 
diat we find the Eloquence of Cicero. All his 
writings ought to be the manual of Christian 
Orators. 

The rapidity with which he composed his im- 
mortal discourses, notwithstanding the multipli- 
city and importance of the concerns which op- 
■pressed him, did not prevent him from bestowing 
on his style a perfection so uncommon, that it is 
as easy to understand his Orations, as it is diffi- 
cult, and perhaps even impossible to translate 
diem well. I(is example evidendy proves that 
our Advocates should not justify their inattention 
to Elocution by die inevitable avocations of their 
profession. 

It was during a very short interval, and amidsjt 

F 2 
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the agitation of a civil 'war, dciat Cici^o puUish- 
•d his famous Otatiociis against Maarc i£^tmiyf 
mSaiick he criled:his Philippics. 

We are at a lots to tooaoeKi^e how haxtciA ^tc^ 
tain'sikficietit freedom irf>miiid, afier-^he^ikadi'df 
Casar, and in the siatp-ifburtJi and 'laatyear of 
his life, to compose those fimfteeu jdisoauraes 
with wiuch he finished liisrhetQiicalxareer. 



Snitus,'^o9e taste -was as aeirere .as -were Ihis 
moTah, evenly disapproved, in the writings of 
she Romim Ch*ator, of this ineslitaiistBde .exube- 
rance, ^s copiousness, 'alira3rs elegant and )iar- 
monious, which sometimes, perhaps, enervated 
his vigour ; and he tdki Cicero himsdf that Hb 
Eloquence wanted reins* Posterity hathtlunigfat 
with Brutus*. 

* Of Cz€BAO, Apb. Fbnxlon makes the foUoimg re^ 
mariu in his Dialogues : he observes that * Tully said there 
« were vciy few complete Orators who knew how to seiz(^ 
* and captivate the heart / and he owns that eyeh^thii Ors- 
tor was isometifnes 'deioiefit in this respeot, asthe tfaeto- 
rical flowers with which he embellished hb harangues weze 
more calculated to^ amuse the fancy than to touch the heart: 
be observes farther, that we should distinguish between 
those orations which TuUy composed in bis youth, (and 
?which have frequently this defect, whil» they disoorer 
•much of his moving and persuading art) and those barai^gufls 
which he made in his more advanced age, for the nec^- 
uties of the republic. In these, he displays the utmost 
efiorts of his eloquence. He is artless and vehement With 
a^negUgcixt «ir he deliveu the most'tutfiiral «nd «BeetiDg 



0ftlai9te,'buttto jdieieor of dtqilea^ig A»uguBtu$, 
mho jhad sbfimeftilljr ^^Hfieed rhis rhenefectpr 
lacero, that VirgU rand Koraoe ^wi^e qo^$ir«% 
-mQiig^ nevidrtaimd^e jra^nkioB :tfi ^^ir ,ppetey ^ 
this 0vatDr^ jis.i^IdbK«te4 iu ^ j9tea^t .day i^ 
is Rome itselll Virgil, especially, ought not ' to 
^tiave forgotten him when celebrating the privi- 
Jq£^of .the ^oman people;. B^it the .asfig^si^of 

sentiments, ■nd.'sayi ^crery 'fekigdflut •c^O'«efe:tnd itainnlff 
4iie peasioQs.«^.mpuj0jf'sji2Hf&tr«e;U. 4».J&» ^. 

C1CERO9 ftd an orator, is thus characterized by^Dr. Blair ^ 
'In all his orations there is high «t. He be^s gpenerally 

* with a regular exordium ; and with much preparation and 
' insinuation prepossesses the hearers, and studies to jg^ain 
'« their afiections.^ His method is clear, and his argument 
' are arranged with great propriety. His method is indeed 
'.more clear than that of Demosthenes, and this is one ad- 

* vantage which, he 'has over him : we find every thing in 
'* its {»Y)per place. He never attempts to move till he has 

* endeavoured to convince ; and in moving, especially the 

* softer passions, hfi is very ^successful. No man that ever 

* wrote, knew the power and force df words 'better th«i-Ci- 
« cero. He rolls iliem along with the greatest beauty and 

* pomp ; and, in llie-straetare ^f 'Kis sentences, -is curious 
■^ and exact to the highest degree. *He is al w a ys ^ull and 

< Rowing, never abrupt He is .a greAt ampler 'of every 
' subject ; magnificent, and in his sentiments 'highly moraL 
' Though his manner is, on the whole, diffu8e,'yet it is often 

* happily varied, and . suifed>to the .subject. When a great 

< publfc objeetfSQiiMd \vij$)Vm^ - and demanded^indignation 

* andJTore^, he defparts ^o^sidera^ly^from^ that loose and 

< declnmatory fBMi^er.ta.'wlvoh he. inclines- at otiier times* 

* and |)ecomes exceedimdy ^HV«l|t )dD4 ^^^yf^il^nL— This 
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Cicero was upon the throne : and the counly poet: 
did not scruple to make a sacrifice to Augustus - 
of one of the most glorious monuments of hisr 
Country, in yielding the palm of Eloquence tothe. 
Orators of Greece, in preference to the consul <^ 
Rome* Orabunt faliij mekus catisas, £sf^« 

' great Orators however^ is not without his defects. In most 

* of his orations there is too much art, even carried to the 
'length of ostentation. He seems often to aim at obtaining 
' admiration, rather thim at operating eonviction. Hence, 

* on some occasions, be ■ is shewy radiev than solid ; moA 

* diffuse, -where he ought to have been presuDg. His aen- 

* tences are, at all times, round and sonorous ; they cannot 

* be accused of monotony, for they possess variety of ca- 
' dence ; but from too great a study of magnificence, he is 
'sometimes deficient in strength. Though the services 

* which he had performed to his country were very consi- 
' derable, yet he is too much his own panegyrist Ancient 

* manners, which imposed fewer restraints on the side of de- 

* corum, may, in some degree^ excu^e^ but cannot entirely 
•justify his vanity." — ^Bj.A.i»'s Lectures, vol: ii. p. 2d. 

* The passage referred to by our Author, is to be found 
in iEneiii, lib. vii L 849, and stands thus in connection : 
Excudent alii apirantia moUius aera : 
Credo equidem, viiK>s ducent de marmore vultus ; 
Oralnmt ^autiu meliut, S^c. 
Tu regere imperio populos. Romane, momento, 
H?e tibi erunt artes ; pieisque imponere moreiBj 
Parc^re subjectis, et debellare superbos. 

IN ENGLISH. 

*Let others better mould the running mass *) 
* Of metals, and infom^the breathing brass, > 
< And soften into flesh a nMible fttce: J 

« Plead better ^ fk^ Bar, &c. 
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BXCTiaV 
OF DEMOSTHENES. 



NOTWITHSTANDING the decision of 
-*"^ Virgil, learned men have not passed judg* 
ment unanimously between Cicero and Demo^- 
ihene^ Tliese two Orators hold nearly an 
equal rank.* 



< But Rome, tis tbine alone with awful sway 

* To rule maiildnd and make the world obey ; 

' Disposing peace and war thy own majestic wa^. 

* To tame the proud* the fetter'd slave to free : 
' These are in^rial arts, and worthy thee 1* 

Darsair, 



} 



The opiaioss of leaned aeo* httrt indeed been fa« 
M. Maury iHtiiaatef» seipscstii^ the intriaaic and 
idaltTe neritB of Cketo and Demoalhcnes. Out of a i»« 
rkty which aiiflii he iMnliDQed»the fi41owui|p obaenitioas 



QvnrTii^LiAir sajv, ' Qcgtnm-e^wimet^ plef s a qnc %r* 

< bitror nmiles, consifium, ordmem <fiyidendi, pia p aiand i, 
' probandi ratioiieiB ; omnia deaiqae^' <|«« aont inventionis. 
'Indoqnendoest aliqaa diterntas; densior Ble, (DeaioB- 

< tbenes) hie (Cicero) eopiosior : ille condadit adstrictiua ; 
*hic latitis pugimt : Hie actnnine semper; hie frequenter et 
'pondere ; ilfi nifail detrahi potest : huic nihil adjici ; curae 

* plus in hoc ; in 31o natone — oedendum veto m hoc quidem, 
' quod ille et prior fuit, et ex magna parte Ciceron^m, quan* 

< tus est, fecit Nam mihi videtur M. Tullius cum se totum 

* ad imitationem Grzcorum contuliaset, effinzbse vim De- 
*inostbem9» copiam PlatMUs jucuaditatem Ispcrati^."-^ 
Quint lib. X. c. X. 
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Cicero hath 2n unquestionable advantage over 
his rival in literature and philosophy, but he hadi 

LoNGiNUs, also, draws tJie following comparison on tliis 
subject, when he says to this effect : " My ^«r Terentisu 
« nus, Cicero himself differ^ not in any respect more tJian 

* in w])at I have mentioned, from Demosthenes ; Demos- / 

* thenes is concisely, Cicero is diffusely, suUime. Demos- 

< thenes, who bums and bears down all before him >vitli an 
"*, irresistible violence, rapidity, strength and fury, may be 

* compared to an hurricane or thunderbolt ; but X^icero's 

* Eloquence, 1 apprehend, resembles some overwhelming 

* conflagration, that spreads and destroys all before it, re- 
' tains an intense and inextinguishable heat, breaks out in 

< different forms in different places, and is nourished by in- 

* ezhanstible supplies of fuel.*" 

F^NELON passes a similar judgment with Quintillian: 

* I will go farther, and am not afraid to say that I think 

* Demosthenes a greater Orator than Cicero. I protest 

* there is naman admires Cicero more than I do. He em- 

* beUishes every thing he handles. He is an honowr to 

* speech ; and makes that happy use of words that no one 

* else Qpuld. He has a vast variety of wit He ia even 

* concise and vehement when he designs to be so agidnst 

* Cataline, Verres, and Antony. But we may perceive 
'some finery in his discourses. His art is wonderful ; but 
' still we discern it While he is concerned for the safety 

fAiyiOtari wagofrXXarle*. O fAty yap ly v4/e» to tvXfoy a,voroiju»% 
6 ^e KiXEpwy cy xycrn* km o ju,ey nfjLtli^^ ^^a ro fxtloc fita^ cx»p») 
fT» ^c T«;i^tf?5 f fi>^jt*{j J'siyoTfjTojj o»oy xoMCiv t» a^o- xa* ^Mfr^w^ 
erK'H'7/lu r*y» tsrapcixa^oiV ay n xspai/yw* o ^t Kixf ptfVj 'u^ ei,u^i\»' 
^j T4J i/x7rpii<r/A0j (oijuiat) vruvlfi vfi^slai, xai aysAEilai) 'iiird>^v 
tX^n ncu invofxof »u to xatov, xa* S'taxXmpoyojuttf /utsyoy aXX»T* 
oXXoiw? 6» eovTUy Kou xala ^a&p^aj wyar i^/AgWf.— LpNOIlJ^ 
de sudUndtatey ^. 12, 
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not wrested from him the sceptre of Eloquence* 
He himselfregarded Demosthenes as his master. 

* of the republic, he does not forget that he is an Orator, nor 
' does he let others forget it.' 

' Demosthenes seems tranflported, and to have nothings 
' in view but his country.' He does not study what is beaa« 

< tiiul, but naturally falls into it without reflecting. He is 
' above admiration. He uses speech, as a modest man 
' does his clothes, only to cover himself. He thunders ; he 
' lightens : he is like a torrent that hurries every thing along 
' with it. We cannot criticize bim, for he is master of our 
'passions. We consider the things he says, and not his 
' words. We lose sight of him : we think of Philip only 
' who usurps every thing. I am charmed with these two 
' Orators ; but I confess that Tully's prodigious art, and 
f magnificent Eloquence affect me less than the vehement 
' simplicity of Demosthenes." — Fxnelom's Letter to the 
French Academy^ $ iv. p. 182. — See also the pareliel which 
this author draws between the two Orators, in his DitUoguee 
of the Dead, i. and ii. 

M. R0LL.IN, remarking on this passage, says, ' * These 
' reflections of the Abp. are extremely rational and judi- 
' cious ; and the closer we examine his opinion, the more 
' we find it conformable to good sense, right reason, and the 

* most exact rules of true rhetoric. But whoever would 

< take upon him to prefer Demosthenes' Orations to those 
' of Cicero, ought, in my opinicm, to- possess pretty near 

* IS much solidity, force, and elevation of mind, asDemos- 
' thenes must have had to compose them. Whether it be 
' ovring to an old prepossession in favour of an author we, 

< have constantly read from our tender years ; or that we 
'sre accustomed to a style which agrees more with our 

* manners, and is more adapted to our capacities, we can- 
•not be persuaded to prefer the severe austerity of De- 

* mostbenes to the insinuating softness of Cicero ; and we 

* chuse' to follow our own inclination and taste for an author 
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He praised Irim with fAl tlie ealhusiasm of Ac 
Uvdiesi imagiftatiofi. He tranalated his works i 

' who i», in some measure^ our fBenid and acquaintance, 7i« 
« thep than to declare, upon the credit of another, in Ikvour 

* of one that is almost a strawger to u^.^^-^-Rollik^s Melkt 
Xettres, vol. ii. ch. iiiT § 3, p. 361. 

Mr. Hume joins with those critics who give the prefer- 
ence to Demosthenes. Spea^g of the charms of Cicero's 
Eloquence, he says. Some objections I o^wn, notwithstand^ 

* ing his vast sujccess, may lie against some passages of the 
' Roman Orator. He ia too florid and rhetorical ; his B!g- 
' ures are too striking and palpable : the divisions of his dis- 
' course are drawn chiefly from the rules of the schools ; and 
' his wit disdains not always the artifice even of pun, a rhyme, 

* or jingle of words. The Grecian addressed himself to an 

* Audience much less refined than the Roman Senate or 

* Judges. The lowest vulgar of Athens were his sovereigns; 

* and the arbiters of his Eloquence. Yet is his manner 
« more chaste and austere than that of the other. Could it 

* be copied, its success would be infallible over a modem 

* assembly. It is rapid harmony, exactJy adjusted to the 

* sense ; it is vehement reasoning, without any appearance 

* of art : it is disdain, anger, boldness, freedom, invorved in 
Va continued stream of argument; And of all human pro- 
« ductions the Orations of Delnosthenes present to as tfie 

* models which approach the nearest to perifcction.' 

Htj ME's JEffjaj?^, xii. vol. i. p. 120, t2t 
Mr. Knox observes, that « Many critics have employed 
' their talents in making comparisons between Demosthenes 
•* and TuUy. All of them agree in attributing to the format 
« conciseness, and tothe latter diffusion ; and according to 
« this judgment, they have not hesitated to give the prefer- 
«ence to the Athenian. The concise vehemence of Demost- 
< henes carried aU before it by violence ; the proKxity ofCi- 
' cero gained ground by the soft arts of insinuation. The ef- 
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aAdV ifliiS traiibktioiis hskd reached us, it is prof*^ 
baMe t&af Cicero would h^ve {^ctd himself for- 
eter below Demos^nes. 

It is the iireliag^Ie force of idhie reasoning'; it is 
the irresistible rapidity of the rhetorical move- 
ments, which characterize the Eloquence of the 
Athenian Orator. When lie writes, it is to give 
strength, energy, and vehemence to his thoughts* 
He speaks, not as an elegant writer who wishes 
to be admired, but as a passionate man tormented 
by truth ; as a citizen menaced with the greatest 
ittisfortunes, and who can no longer contain the 
transports t>f his indignation against the enemies 
of hi» country. 

He is the champion of reason; He defends 
her with all the strength of his genius ; and the 
rostrum where he speaks becomes the place of 
combat* He at once conquers his auditors, his 

'feet of the former wassuddea and Irresistible ; that of the 
' latter, comparatiTely weak and dilatory.' 

Knox's Emoj^ yoI. i. No. 44 p. 204. 

Dr. Blair shall bring op the rear in the list of those crit- 
ics who h«ve compared Cicero and Demosthenes ; < The 
' character of the latter is vigour and austerity ; that of Ci- 
' cero is gentleness and insinuation. In the one, you find 

* mere manliness ; in the other, more ornament. The one 

* is more harsh, but more spirited and cogent; the other 
« more agreeable^ bat'withal, looser and weaker.' 

Bx< air's Lectures f toL ii. p. 30. 
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Hdversaries, his judges. He does not seem to 
endeavour to move you : hear him however, and 
he shall cause you to weep upon reflection. He 
overwhelms his fellow-citizens with reproaches ; 
but, then^ these are only the interpreters of their 
own remorse. . 

^Dothhe refute an argument ? He does not dis- 
cuss it. He plx>poses a single question for the 
whole ansiifer, and thp objection no longer ap- 
pears. 

Doth he wish to stir up the Atheniens against 
Philip I It is no more an Orator who speaks ; it 
is a General ; it is a King ; it is a Prophet ; it is 
th^ Tutelar Angel of his country. And when he 
threatens his fellow citizens with slavery, we 
think that we hear from a distance the noise ap- 
proaching of the ratding chains which the tyrant 
is bringing them. , 

The Phillippics of Demosthenes, and his fa- 
mous Oration, *' pro corona^" in favour of Ctesi- 
phon, are justly admired ; but I apprehend that 
the learned, and Christian Orators, read but little 
of his other works ; his discourse on the peace, 
his first and second Ol3^thiac, his Oration oC 
Chersonesus, and many other masterly produc- 
tions truly wprthy of his genius. In the;3e too 
much forgotten writings, and which seem to be 
of no service to the reputation of Demosthenes, 
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we might be able to find sufBcient claims to justify 
his fame, were all his other productions of Orato- 
ry^ unknown. 

It is enough to repeat here one single passage. 

The enemies of Demostibenes, (certain writers 
without talents, iEschines excepted, who presu- 
med to consider themselves as his rivals because 
they set themselves up for Orators in Athens) 
accused him of seeking, in his discourses, rather 
his 0¥m reputation, than the public good. This 
great maiD, abused for a long while without com- 
plaining, deigned at length to confute their clam*- 
curs in the presence of all the Athenian people. 
fie thus addresses them in his Oration of Cher- 
sonesus : 

* I am so far from regarding all those contempt- 
^ible Orators as citizens deserving of their coun* 
' try, th^t should anyone say to me this moment, 

* And thou, Demosthenes, what services hast 
^ thou rendered to the Republic ? I would nei- 
^ ther, O Athenians, speak of the expences I 

* have incurred on behalf of my fellow-citizens 
^ in the discharge of my employments, nor of 

* the captives whom^ I have redeemed, nor of 

* the gifts which I have presented to the city, 

* nor of all the monuments which will one day 

* testify my zeal for my country j but this is 
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* the answer J ^ooid fnake : ,A1[jr conduct 
^ hath dlwsiys been the reverse of the maxims 
^ of these Orators. I could, doubtless, have 

* followed their example, and like them, have 
^.flattered you. But I have always sacrificed 
^ my personal advantage, my ambition, and 
^ even the desire .of pleasiog you. I have ad- 
^ dressed you so as to rank myself below odier 

* citizens, and to exalt you above die otjier peo- 

* pie of Greece. O Athenians ! permit me now 

* to bear this witness of my&elf. No : I never in* 
^ dulged the expectation of attaining the first 

* place :^anpsg y^u, /iTSfe I e¥eit4tt53^teyDU jfche 
Mowest of maakind." 

It istp those enemies,^aQd todfeesadneceask^r 
of crushing them with all the' weight of faistgieii- 
ius and virtue, that Demosthenes is indebted for 
this sublime pass^e, one of the finest strokes of 
his Eloquence. 

It would be very easy to multiply similar quo- 
tations, when speaking of this Orator. But it is 
not my design to prevent public speakers from 
reading him. I invite them, on the contrary, to 
learn him by heart; and to transfuse his energy, 
his vigour, and his colouring, into their own 
Eloquence.* ^ • 

* The Abp. of Cambray gives us his sentiments of De-' 
mosthenes, in the following terms : ' Demosthepes mores. 
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SSCTION XVI. 
OF BOSSUET. 

T the very name of Demosthenes, my ad- 
miration reflects on the most eloquent man 



and captmtes the heart He wu too aenaib^ 
'touched ^witfa the interest of luscoantry» to mind the little 
' g^tterin; fimcies of laoentes. Every Otfetion of Demoe* 
*thenes is « doee chain of rearming'* that represents tiie 
' gcn e r onia notions of a sool who disdains way thought that 

* is not great. His discourses' gradually increase in ibrce 

* by greater light and new reasons, which are always tllus- 
' tnted hy bold figures and Itrely images. One cannot but 
' see that he has the good of the repubtic entirely at heart, 

* and that nature itself speaks in all his transports ; for hts 
' attfui address is so masterly that it never appears. No- 
' thing CT^ equalled the force and vehemence of his dis- 

* courses.'— 2ltWc(^« cmeenm^ JSiogmeMe, Dial i. p. 20. 

M. R01.1.1N paints the character of this Orator by the 
frOowing extract of the sentiments of Quintilian and Dion. 
Halicamassus : * Demosthenes, among Orators, is the 

* standard, which every one must necessarily follow v^o 
' aspires to true £lo^ence. His style b so strong, so dose, 
' and nervous, it is every where so just, so exactly concise, 
< that there is noUiing too much or too little. What distin- 

* guishes the Eloquence of Demosthenes, is, the impetuo- 

* s3y of the expression, the choice of words, and the beauty 

* of the disposition ; which being supported throughout^ 
' snd sccompanied with force and sweetness, keeps the at- 

* tention of the judges perpetually &ed. jCschines, indeed, 
' is bright and solid ; he enlarges and amplifies, but is of- 
' ten close ; so that his style, which at first seems only flow- 
'ing and sweet, discovuv itself upon a nearer view to be 

G 2 
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of my nation, who bears the greatest resemblance 
to him of all his e<>mpetitors. Such, whom we 

* vehement and emphatic, in Which Demosthenes surpasses 
« him." 

M. RoLLiN then refers ns ta<iicero'» celebrated ju^i^- 
sient of Demosthentii, (Orat n. 23 et 104, et«p. ad Brut. 
n. 35.) and to tlTe sentiments of M. de Toareil, after which 
hiC gives 08 his own, as foUow : 

* What IS j&eve^ then, in his Orations that -in so admi- 
<faUe» and has forced away the universal and unanimous 

< ^^plauae a£ all ages ? Is Demosthenes an Orator -wiiio 

* amuses himself bai«ly with tickling the ear, by the aoiind 

* and harmony of periods ; or does he impose tipon the 

* mind by a florid style >and shining thoughts I Suoh Elo- 

* quence m&y, indeed, ^dazzle and charm, the mmnent We 

* hear it ; butthe impression it makes is of a sheet dutatbto. 

* What we admire in Demosthenes, is the plan, the series, 

* and the order and dii^sosition af the Oration ; it.-is Hie 
'strength of the proofs^ the solidity of the arguments, 

* the grandeur and nobleness of the sentiments, and of 

< the style ; the vivacity of the turns and figures ; in a 

* word, the wonderftQ art of representing the subjects he 
^ treats, in all their lustre, and displaying them in all their 
' strength. But that which distinguishes Demosthenes still 

* more, and in which no one has imitated hin^ is, that he 

* forgets himself so entirely ; is always so scrupulous in 

* avoiding every thing that might look like a shew or pa- 

* rade of wit and genius ; and so careful to make the Au- 
' ditor attend to the cause, and not to the Orator, that no 

* expression, turn or thought ever escape him, which are 

< calculated merely, to shine. This reservedness, this mo- 
' deration, in so fine a genius as Demosthenes, and in topics 
f so susceptible of graces and elegance, raises his merit to 

* its highest pitch, and is superior to all encomiusus."— . 
RoLLiN, V. ii, c. iii. §. iii. p. 251, 252. 

Dr. Blair makes the following remarks on the style of 
Demosthenes. < His Orations are strongly animated ; and 
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any consider ja one •€]£ these OratorS) wliaEm Ci- 
cero 8C}4e8 ^vehement, ind,"!!! some nessare^ 

luU of the impetuotity mnd fire of public ipirit They pro- 
ceed in a continued strain of inducttona, consequence!, 
and demonstrations, foiuided on sound reason. The figures 
which he uses are never sought after i hut sliwsys rise from 
the subject. He employs them sparingly indeed ; forspleft* 
dor ave not the distinctions of this Orator*s corapositioii. 
It it an energy of thought peculiar to himfclf, which forms 
his character, and sets him above all others. He attends 
much more to things than to w(Mds. We fiarget the Ora- 
tor, andthmk of the business. He warms the mind, and 
impeb to action. He has no parade and ostentation « no 
methods c»f insinuation ; no laboured introductions { but is 
like a man full of bis subject, who, after preparing bis au« 
dience by a sentence or two for hearing plain trutlis, enters 
directly on business. — The style of Demosthenes is strong 
and concise, though sometimes, it must not be dissembled, 
harsh and abrupt His wordt are very expressive i his 
arrangement firm and manly ; and far from being unmu- 
sical. Negligent of lesser graces, he seems rather to have 
aimed at that sublime which lies in sentiment. His action 
and pronunciation are recorded to have been uncommonly 
vehement and ardent} which, from the manner of hii 
compositio&, we are naturally led to believe. The character 
which one forms of him, fVom reading his works, is of the 
austere, rather than the gentle kind. He is, on every oc«< 
casion, grave, serious, passionate $ takes every thing 
on a high tone t never lets himself down, fior attempts any 
thmg like pleasantry. If any fault can be found to his ad- 
mirable Eloquence, it is, that he sometimes borders on the 
hard and dry. He may also be thought to want smooth- 
ness and grace. But these defects are far more than com- 
pensated, by that admirable and masterly ibrce of nuiscu- 
line Eloquence, vdiich, as it overpowered all who heard it, 
cannot, at this day, be read without emotion.'*— fiXiAxa'> 
Lecture*^ vol ii. p. 2U 32» 23. 
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tragical.**' Such, who transported with {in 
passiohed Eloquence, rises superior to rules and 
models, and advances the art to all the elevation 
of his peculiar genius.— An Orator, who ascends 
to the height of heaven, whence he descends with 
his expanded mind to sit upon the sideof atpmby 
and to pull down the pride of Princes and Kings 
before God, who, after distinguishing them for 
a moment upon earth, confounds them for ever 
in the common dust. — A Writer, who frames 
for himself a language as new as his ideas >. 
who imparts to his expressions such a charac- 
ter of energy^ that the reader, supposes he 
hears Jiim ; and gives to his style such a majesty 
of elocution, that the idiom he makes use of seenos 
to transform and improve itself under his pen.-^-^ 
An Apostle, who instruct the world, whilst cele«- 
brating the most illustrious of his contemporaries,' 
making them become, even from their graves, 
the Preachers of all ages ; who, in bewailing the 
death of one single man, clearly shews the vanity 
of mankind. An Orator, in fine, whose discour-* 
ses, animated by a most glowing and original 
genius, are classic works in Eloquence, which 
qught to be perpetually studied ; just a^, in the 
arts, one goes to Rome to form his taste by th^ 
master-pieces of Raphael and Michad Angelo^ 

* GrqfdUf ett ut Ha dicam, tragicut Orafer. Brutusy ^00*. 
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Sebold tbe French DesioslbeneiT* BdK)ld 
Ibs^uet! 

We may apply to his rhetorical writings ihtf 
panegyric which Quintilian ascribed to the Jupi- 
ter of Phidias, when he said, that this statue Md 
iiicreased the religion of the people* 

Bossuet hath been, in Europe, the real former 
of the Eloquenceof the Pidpit* Xingendes, who 
mij^t have laid claim to a share of this hooottr^ 
wrote his sermons in Latin, and conaequently, 
was not of more use than Cicero to the preachers 
of the age of Louis XIV* 



diebotrndaries of the<art in dife 
funeral Oration : and it is a«ingtthttity wonhydf 
being remained, diat, at the age of £f^-eight, ^he 
finished his rhetorical labours by his master- 
piece, the panegyric of the great Conde. 

I shall say nothing here of. his sermons. I 
have borne sufficient testimony elsewhere* to the 

* 7be Abbe refers to a separate dissertation of his, en- 
tttukd 'Reflexions sur les Sermons nouveatix de M. Bos-' 
siiet;' in wtiich work he introduces the Jitghest eulqcfhuna 
on fa^ fiiwoiirtte author. A» a specimeo^ the reader ijl^^pBe^ 
sentsd .with the foUowing coinpacis<Mi : "As Bossuet fta*- 
« mcrly read ttomeri that he might be inaamed with the 
' cbacmiBg descriptioiis of this Poet ; with the same assur- 
* iDfie j^iOttld we vroad the sermons . of ^ossttet, when,.«fter 
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lively admifation which they have excited in 
an^ I take pleasure in renewing the declaration^ 
because I love always to revive the homage wHich 
h due to genius. 

< » • 

Before him, Maillard, Menot, Corenus, "Val- 
ladier, and a multitude of other French Preach- 
ers, whose names, at this day, are obscure or ri- 
diculous, had disgraced the Eloquence of the Pul- 
pit by a wretched style, a bart>arou8 erudition^ a 
preposterous mythology, low buffoonery, amd* 
even, sometimes, byobscetie detail^. , ^ 

■ \ 
Bossuet appeared; x 

^ long application to study, we have need to have our fatigue4 

* imagination re-animated*'' p. 331. 

Bishop ATTKaBuavy duringhia exile in France, and in 
the course of his epistolary correspondence with his friends 
in ^ngland, expresses his opinion of Bossuet, in the follow- 
ing strong terms : 

'Ofwhatlhave read since I came on this side of the 

* water, I have conceived a much greater opinion of the Bi- 

* shop of Meaux, than 1 had while in England, and give 

* him readily the preference of all those writers of the 

* Church of France, with which I am acquainted. He is an 
< universal genius, and managea every thing he takes in 

* hand, like a master. Good sense and sound reflections 

* attend all he says ; which is expressed in the most agree- 

* able and beautiful manner, with9ut any of the pomp or 
f. paint of false Oratory. He has particularly the secret of 

* knowing not only what to say, but what not to say ;--the 

* hardest task even of th^ most exact and excellent writers !' 
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Aecustoined to find himaelf engaged in coil- 
troversy, he was, perhaps, indebted to the critical 
obeexyations of the Protestants, who narrowly 
watched him, for that elevated strain, that 
strengh of reasoning, that union oi Logic and 
Eloquence, which distinguished all his dis- 
courses- 
Do you wish $o know the reyolution which he 
eflFected in the pulpit ? Open the writings of Bour" 
daloue, of whom he was the forerunner andmo- 
deL Yes ; Bossuet never appears to me greater 
than when I read Bourdaloue, who, twenty years 
afterwards, entered this new road, where he had 
the skill to. shew himself an original by imitating 

* I really prefer bis funeral Orations to those of Flechier 
' and Bourdaloue ; though I think he would have written 
' stiH better, had he imitated them less ; for by that means, 
' he now and then heightens his expression a little too much,- 
' and becomes unnaturaL' — Letter ziv.-^— -In another letter, 
he says, ** The more I r^ad of the Bishop of Meaux, the 
' more I value him as a great and able writer, and particu- 

* larly for that talent of taking as many advantages of an 

* adversary, and giving him as few, as any man, 1 believe, 
' that ever entered the lists of controversy. There is a se- 
^rious warmth in all he says, and his manner of daying it is 
'noble and moving/'— See Atterbuky's Epittolary Cor^ 
mpoTtdence, and General Dictionary , voL ii. p. 444. n. 

Dr. Bi^AiR passes the fbUoWing encomium on Bossuet : 

* The most nervous and sublime of all {he iF'rench Orators, 

* is the famous Bishop of Meaux ; in whose Oraisons fune'^ 
' bret^ there is a very hijg^ degree of Oratory.'— -Vol. ii. p. 
237. 
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khn^ and itt which he surpassed hhn^ in' Isdbikir, 
without being-capable of equtyfing'h&min^gcnl^ii^ 
Do ycm wiitfh to select in m6re remote laHIM 
another object of- compcu^son^? Flaee Bossuet 
aniong< the most illilsfrious Orators of^the six«« 
teenth andseventeenti^ cen^i4es«A-^Cotnpare iht 
discourse which he delivered on the dajF of itSi^ 
opening of the famous Assembly of the Clergy 
in 1683,* with the sermon whi<£h' the Bishop of 
Bitonto preached the third Sundtiy in Advent, 
154(6, at the opening-of the Council of Trent* 
You woddd imagine thiit between the Bishop- o# 
BitoHto, and the Bishop of Meaux,- there had 
elapsed an interval of many ages. There is not, 
how^ever,^ the difierihiGe of a century and -a-hatf^ 
But these two periods, so near to each other, are 
divided by all the distance which removes the 
grossest barbarism from the most refined taste» 

We have, in the edition of the Ceuncil of 
Trent^ published at Louyaine in 1567', all the 
sermons which were delivered in the different 
sessions, before that Assembly. There are some 

* BossusT'a sermon^ on thif occasiM), was ireacfaed from- 
j^um. xxiv« 5. * How goodly are thytents^ O Jacob> and thy 

* tabernacles, O Israel \* His great ol^ject was to inflame the 
assembly with a fiery zeal for the extirpation of the. Re- 
formed Religion in France. To this succeeded '* Circular 
« Letters of the Assembly/ and in 1685, the famous « Revo- 

* cation of the Edict of NanU.'—— .Robinson's Life of 
Claude, p. xUL &c. ' 
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(inienl Orxtioiis, and more than fliirty other dis- 
courses, whkh were preached hj the Bishops^ 
liy the Doctors ofiSbt Faetdtjr of Paris, or by die 
Honks. *Iliat of tlie Bishop of Bitonto is the 
only one which hath retained some celebrity ; and 
as it is evidently the best of all, it is by this piece 
Aat we are enidbled to jndgeof the Eloquence of 
&e Mxteendi -centtHy* 

This sermon contains some beauties of Ora- 
tory ; but it i^ written witbout method, or taste, 
and sometimes presents an' indecent mixture of 
sacred scripture and heathen mythology. 

The Bishop of Bitosto aays, ' That nature hath 
^ given us two hands, two ^yes, and two feet, in 
^ order that man mi^be a councU in epitome 
^ whilst making use of adl fans members together ; 
^ for one hand washes 4ie -other, and one foot 
^ sustains the other.'^ 

* Q!>^ni«dnioduiii et ipsa lutturs, mamis nolus geminat, 
gegaunosqae ocuIob, pedes item g^minos ided dedisie vide« 
tor, ut ^lasi coUecto Concilio homo semper af^t, nam et 
manus manum lavat» pes pedem sustentat^Orcrtto £b. Bitont, 

t The name of this famed Bishop was Cornelio Mus- 
se. He was reckoned one of the greatest preachers of his 
ige. DreliBcourt mentions that he is called the ChrysoBtom 
of the Italians.— >^af/e'< Dicumwy. 

See some account of his curious sermotfin Father Paul's 
history of the Council of Trent, B. il p. 12^ 125. Alto la 
J URXKv's -history. 

H 
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questions, which he himself converts into so 
many personal accusations, rush upon him, and 
gather strength ? If, to these evidences over- 
whelming to the sinner, there follows a sublime 
and striking representation, which terrifies his 
imagination, and causes his thoughts to be great- 
ly confused i Thus resembling a solemn sentence, 
which the judge proceeds to pronounce upon the 
guilty, after having first confounded him. 

Such is that sublime and famous Apostrophe, 
which Massillon addresses to the Supreme Be- 
ing, in his sermon, * on the small number of the 
elect.' ^ O God! where aie thine elect!' These 
words, so plsun, spread consternation^ Eacdi 
hearer places himself in that list of reprobates 
which had preceded this passage* He dar^s no 
more reply to the Orator, who had, again and 
again, den^anded of him, if he were of the num- 
ber of the righteous, whose names alone shall be 
written in the book of Hfe ; but, entering with 
consternation into his own heart, which speaks 
sufficiently plsdn by its compunctions, he then 
imagines that he hears the irrevocable decree of 
his reprobation. 

The eloquent Racine almost always proceeds 
by interrogations, in impassioned scenes i and 
this figure, which gives such an ardent rapidity 
to his style, animates and warms all his argu- 
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t 

ments, none of which are ever cold) flat, or ab- 
stracted* 

The success of this oratorical figure is infalli- 
ble in Eloquence, wfien it is properly employed. 
It is the natural language of a soul deeply affect- 
ed If you wish to see an example of it, a fa- 
mous one now occurs to me. 



Every one knows that fine introduction of Ci- 
cero, who, unable to express the lively indigna-^ 
tion of his patriotic zeal, rushes abruptly upon 
Catiline, and instantly overwhelms him by the 
vehemence of his interrogations. * How long, 
Catiline, wilt thou abuse our patience ? How 
long shall we continue to be the objects of thy 
fury? Whither will thy headstrong audacity 
impel thee ? Perceivest thou not the constant 
watch in the city, the apprehensions of the peo- 
ple, the enraged countenances of the Senators, 
who have discovered thy pemiciQus designs ? ' 
Thinkest thou that I know not what passed the 
last night in the house of L^cca ? Hast thou not 
made a distribution of employments, and parcel- 
led out all Italy .with thy accomplices r'*f 



* Quousque tandem al>utere, Catalina, patientii nostri ? 
<}uamdiii etiam» furor iste tuus nos eludet ? qucm ed finem 
*€se eflretiata jactabit audacia ? nlhil-ne te noctiimum praesi- 
^^mpalatU, nihil urtis vigiliae, nihil timor populi, nihil con- 
^ 8I1S honorom omnium, nihil hie mimtissixnua habendi 

H 2 
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Here is eloquence ! here is nature I It is fay his 
making use of such language, that the Orator 
dives to the very bottom of the human heart.* 

senates locus, nihil horum ora vuitusque movenut ? Patere 
tua Gonsilia non seBtia I qiud proximi nocte e|^ri8, ubi fue- 
risy quoa convocaTeriSy quern nocrtrilm ignorai^ arbitraiis I 
&c.^/n Caff/. OrM. 1. 

t '^c intelligent reader -mVL perceive that the above 
tnoidatioQ is from the French of our author, though not ex- 
actly coh<e8ponding with the Latin of Cicero. The foUow- 
lowing 18 subjoined as a inore full and faithful translation of 
the Roman Orator : , 

* How long, O Catalme, >vilt thou abuse «ur pstience I 
' How long also shall thy madness elude us ? Whidier witt 

* thy ungovemMe audacity impel thee ? Could neither the 
'nightly garrison of the citadel, nor the watoh of Uie city, 
' nor the general consternation, nor the congress of afl good 

* men, nor this strongly-fortified place where the senate is 

* held, nor the enraged countenances of those Senators, de- 

* ter thee from thy impious designs ? Dost thmi not per- 

< ceive that thy counsels are all discovered I Thinkest thou 

* that there are any of us ignorant of thy transactions the 

* past night, the place of rendezvous, thy collected associ- 

* ates V &c. ^ 

* *Intebro&ations,* says Dr. Blair, ^ave passionate 

< figures. They are, indeed, on so many occasions, the na- 

< tive language of passion, that their use is extremely fre- 
' quent ; and, in ordinary conversation, when men are heat^ 

< ed, they prevail as much as in the most s*ibUme Oratory. 

* The unfigured, litensl use of Interrogation is to ask aques- 
' tion ; but when men are prompted by passion, whatever they 

< would afiirm, or deny, with great vehemence, they natu- 
« rally put in the fo^ of a question ; exi»^ssing thereby the 

* strongest confidence of the truth of their own sentiment. 
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SECTION XVIII., 
OP TBE SLOqUENC£ OF M. SHIDAINfi. 

IF tkere be cxtam vnxmg vt% xayttmots of tkn 
ancient and energetic Eloquence, which is 
nothing ebe ttiandie original Toioe of nature, it i$ 

» 

and appeiding^ to their hearers for the impossibility of the 
contrary. Thus, in Scriptnre : ' God is not a tnan that 
he should lie, neither the son of inan that he should k- 
pent Hath he said ? And shall he not do it ^ Or hath he spo- 
l:ea! And shsOl he not make it good?* fJftmiw* jam. 19.) 
»^o Demoothenesy addressing himself to the Athenians; 
Tell ane, win yon still go about and arit one another^ ^hat 
news ? ¥fhat oen be more astonishing news'tiian this, that 
the man of Macedon nakes war upon the A^enians, and 
disposes of the affairs of Greece ?— 'Is Philip dead ? No, 
but he is sick. What signifies it to you whether he he 
dead or afiye > For, if any thing happen to this Philip, you 
will immediately raise up another.*—' All this, delivered 
without interrogation, had been faint and inefiRectual $ but 
the warmth and eagemeas wliick this questioning method 
expresses, awaken the hearers, and strike them with much 
Iprealer force.'-«-Bj..AJca's Lecturti, vol. i. p. 355, 356, 

* Much to the aame purpose we may add tiioae aublime 
interrogations in the book of Job, where the Almighty is 
himseKthe Speaker ; and that in the eleventh chapter off 
Ifae same poem : * Canst thou by seapching find out Godt 
Canst thou find out die Almighty unto perfection? (t-is 
high, as Heaven, what canst thou do ? deeper than hell, 
what canst thou know V — AU the energy* of this 4>aasage 
would he lost if once divested of the interrogations ; should 
it be said. Thou canst not by searclung find out Qop^ 
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among the missionaries, and in the country, where 
we must seek for examples. . There^ ^ome apos- 
tolic men, endowed with a vigorous and bold im- 
agination, know no other success than conver- 
sions, no other applauses than tears** Often de- 
void of taste, they descend, I confess, to bur- 

* Thou canst not find oat the Almighty unto perfectioit: it 
' is high a» Heaven, and thou canat do nothing ; and it is 

* deep as Hell, and thou canat know nothing.' 

* Another very happy illustration of the ibrce of this fi- 

* gure may be brought irom the speech of St. Paul ; Acta 

* xxvi. where, with astonishing effect, he transfers his dia- 

* course from Augustus to Agrippa. In verse 2Q he speaks- 

* of him in the third person ; < The King,' says he * knows 
'of those things, before whom also I speak freely.' He 

* then turns abruptly upon him : * King Agrippa« believest 
< thou the prophets \ And immediately answers his own 

* question.' < I know that thou believest.' < The smoothest 

* £loquence,' says Mr. Smith * the most insinuating com- 

* plaisance, could never have made such an impression upon 

* Agrippa as this, unexpected and .pathetic address.' ■ ■ 
Smith's Loncinus, p. 93. 

See also upontliis head GibboVs JRhetoric, p. 176, 191. 

* « The best applause,' says Dr. Bla.i& ' which a preach- 
•^ er can receive, arises from the serious and deep impres- 
' sions, which his discourse leaves on those who hear it. 

* The finest encomium, perhaps, ever bestowed on a preach- 
' er,' was given by Louis XIV. to the eloquent Bishop of 
« Clermont (Massillon).' — Blaiii's Lectures, vol. ii. p. 125, 
126. — See page 88 of this book, note. 

* Docente in ecclefii te, non clamor populi, sed gemitus 
' suscitetur ; lachrymse auditorum laudes tu^e sunt' — ^ 
rom* ad, Nepot. 
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lesque details ; but they fcuxiUy strike the sen- 
ses; their threatenings impress terror ; the people 
listen to them with profit: many among them 
have suUime strokes ; imd an Orator doth not 
hear them without advantage, when he is skit 
ful in observing the important effects of his art. 

M* Bridaine, the man, who, in the present 
age, is the most jusdy celebrated in ihis'way, was 
bom with a popular Eloquence, abounding with 
metaphorical Mid striking ezp? essions ; aad nQ 
one ever possessed, in a higher degree, the rare 
talent of arrestiBg the attention of an assen^bied 
multitude* ^ 

He had so fine a voice, as to render credible all 
^e wonders which history relates of the decla^ 
matiiHi of the ancients, for he was as easily heard 
ky ten thousand people in the <^n fields, as if he 
bad spoken under the most resounding arch« In 
all he said, there were observable unexpected 
strokes of Oratory, the -boldest meti^hors, 
thoughts sudden, new and striking, all the marks 
of a rich imagination, some passages, sometimes 
even whole discourses^ composed w-itb care, and 
written with an equal combination of taste ai^ 
^niin^t if>T > T 

I remember to have heard him deliver the in- 
ti^uction of the first discourse which he preach- 
fd iA ^e Church o( Su Su^lce, ht X75V Tk^ 
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first company in the capital went, out of Curiosity, 
to hear him. 

Bridaine perceived among the congregation 
many Bishops, and persons of the first rank, as 
well as a vast number of ecclesiastics. This sight, 
far from intimidating, suggested to him the fol- 
lowing exordium, so far at least as my memory 
remains, of « passage, with which I have been 
always sensibly affected, and which perhaps, wiU 
not appear unworthy of Bossuet, or Demosthenes. 

^ At the sight of an Auditory so new to me, 
methinks, my brethren, I ought only to open my 
mouth to solicit your favour in behalf of a poor 
missionary, destitute of all those talents which 
you require of those who speak to you about 
your salvation. Nevertheless, I experience 
to-day, a feeling very different. And, if I am 
cast down, suspect me not of being depressed 
by the wretched uneasineaa occasioned by van- 
ity, as if I were accustomed to preach myself. 
God forbid that a minister of Heaven should 
ever suppose he needed an excuse with you ! 
for whoever ye may be, ye are all of you sin- 
ners like myself. It is before your God and 
mine, that I feel myself impelled at this moment 
to strike my breast. 

* Until now, I have proclaimed the righteous- 
^' ness of the Most I{igh in Churches covered 
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with thatch. I have preached the rigours of 
penance to the unfortunate who wanted bread. 
I have declared to the good inhabitants of the 
country the most awful truths of my religion. 
Unhappy man! what have I done? I have 
made sad the poor, the b^st friends of my God ! 
I have conveyed terror and grief into those sim- 
ple and honest souls, whom I ought to have 
pitied and consoled } It is here only where I be- 
hold the great, the rich, the oppressors of suffer- 
ing humanity, or sinners daring and hardened. 
Ah! it is here only where die sacred word 
should be made to resound with all the force of 
its thunder ; and where I should place with me 
in this pulpit, on the one side, Death which 
threatens you, and on the other, my great God, 
who is about to judge you. I hold to-day your 
sentence in my hand. Tremble then in my pre- 
sence, ye proud and disdainful men who hear 
me ! The necessity of salvation, the certainty of 
death, the uncertainty of that hour, so terrifying 
to you, .final impenitence, the last judgment, 
the number of the elect, heU, and above all, £- 
temity! Eternity! These are the subjects upon 
which I am come to discourse, and which I 
ought, doubtless, to have reserved for you alone. 
Ah ! what need have I of your commendation, 
which perhaps, might damn me, without saving 
you ? God is about to rouse you, while his un- 
worthy minister speaks to you ! for I have had 
a long experience of his mercies. Penetrated 
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* with a detestation <tf your pasrt iniquities, and 
^ shedding tears of sorrow and repentance, jrou 

* will then, throw yourselves rato my arms ; and, 

* 4)y this remorse, you wffl prove that I am auffi- 

* ciently eloquent*' 

Who doth not hy this time, "perccrve^ how 
much this Eloquence excels the frigid and mis- 
erable pretensions of modem wit? In apologi- 
zing, so to speak, for having preached upon hdl 
in the villages, Bridaine boldly assumed all the 
authority over his auditory, Which belonged to 
his office, and prepared their hearts for the awftJ 
truths,- which he intended to announce* This 
Exordium alone gave him a 'right to say eveiy 
thing. Many persons still reinember his ser- 
moh on Eternity, and the terror which he diffused 
throughout the congregation, whilst Hendingi 
as was usual with him, tjuaint comparisons wiA 
sublime transports, he exclaimed, * What foim- 

* dation, my brethren, have you for supposing 

* your dying day at such a distance ? Is it your 

* youth? * Yes,' you answer , * I am, as yet, but 

* twenty, but thirty.' Sirs, it is hot you wJio are 

* twenty or thirty years old, it is death which has 

* advanced twenty^or thirty yeafs towards ydUk 

* Observe : Eternity approaches* Do you know 
' what this Eternity is ? It is a pendulum whose 
' vibration 'says continually, A Iwa)^?:-— Evcr-^ 

* Ever-— ^Always— Always ! In Ac mean while, 
' a reprobate cries tjut, * What o' clock is itx And 
^ the same voice answers, Eternity.' 
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The thundering voice of Bridaine, added on 
those occasions, ar new energy to his Eloquence ; 
and the Auditory, familiarized to his language 
and ideas, appeared at such, times in dismay be« 
fore him. The profound silence w4i»eh reigned 
in the coi%regado&, espeoiaHy wheh he preached 
'until the approach of nig^t, was interrupted from 
time to Ume, and in a manner very perceptible, 
by the long and mournful sighs, which proceeded, 
all at once, from every comer of the Church 
where ho Was'speaking^ 

Orators ! ye who at« wholly etigrossed dbout 
your own reputations fall at the feet of this ap08« 
tolic man, 1^ leam from a misaicmaiy, therein- 
true Eloquence consists* Hie people ! die peo* 
pie ! they are the iJ!ri[Qi[»i^>and perhi^, the best 
judges of your taknts^* 



* < Whoever, upon compuison, is. deemed, by a commotf 

* Audi^ee* the gnestett Qmtor, o^qg^t most cerUinly to be 
^.pfonouneed such by men of science and eruditioo. And^' 
' though an indifferent Orator may triumph for a long time, 
' and be esteemed altogether perfect by the Ttilgar, who are 

* satisfied with his accomplishment, and know not in what 
< he is defective ) yet, whelle▼el^ the ume 'gelihts arises, he 

* dxmws ti> hlni the attenticvr of ^vccy one, and immediate* 

* appeals superior to- his xivaL'— Uvms's JSiucrj^^ £h> xii 
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SECTION XIX* 
ON THE CHOICE OF SUBJECTS. 

THE amccess of this sort of popular Eloquence 
is infallible, when there is united a voice 
sufficiently strong ta maintain its vehemence, and 
a taste sufficiently delicate to avoid its eccentri- 
cities* 

Hence we draw this conclusion, that it is a 
great error to discard, fronoi the gospel-nainistiy, 
those awful subjects, which enkindle the imagi- 
nation of the Preacher, while they tend to arouse 
every conscience. Besides that religion is found- 
ed upon those awful truths, which its ministers 
ought not to conceal, and which men are afraid to 
hear, in proportion to their tendency to produce 
a conversion, I know no subjects which give a 
more ample scope to the art of Oratory* 

The Christian Orator, who is above enriching 
his compositions with them, renounces his great- 
est advantages* 

B.ut, while we present these objects of terror, 
we cannot be too strongly convinced that it would 
he better to leave sinners in supineness than to 
drive them to despair ; that thi^ is not «o much to 
reach the end as to exceed all bounds ; that the 
gospel is a law of love, and not a code of wraU^ J 
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that men are naturally so weak that their faults 
ought to excite more compassion than anger ; 
that a Preacher is not the minister of the ven- 
geance of Heaven, but the dispenser ofits mer- 
ries; that instead of repelling sinners, it is proper 
to affect, to win, to reclaim them through fear to 
love ; and to attemper the rigour of the law* with 
the attraction of the rewards of the gospel. Yes j 
It would be doubtless too severe, only to an- 
nounce threatenings to men, who need continually 
to be encouraged and consoled. 

Make choice of affecting subjects, which lay 
hold of, and interest, the man and the christian* 
^ scrupulous about choosing those confined sub« 
jects, which circumscribe the Orator within too 
^■^•now bounds, which are connected ^with no 
moral precept, or which male a part of all dis- 
courses on morality. Avoid frivolous subjects, 
^'hose surface appears showy, but which, when 
^e attempt to search into them, only present us 
with particulars too insignificant and slender for 
Eloquence ;— such as treat of matters of deco- 
rum rather than of duty ;— such as suggest ma- 
terials for a letter rather than grounds for a ser- 
mon.- — Avoid quaint subjects which ave improper 
w the multitude, merely serving the Orator 
himself for a pompous declamation, in which the 
human heart can take no interest ;—— philosophi- 
^ and abstract subjects, equally remote from 
religion and Eloquence, and more adapted to the 
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wiiich we so justly admire in their writings, 
should we have conceived them of ourselves^ 
The superiority of the models ought to enkindle 
oar emulation^ instead <^ damping our courage. 

If Bossuet, Bourdaloue, Massillon, were to 
return upon earth, think we, that their genius 
would be so fettered by their former masterly 
performancesv as te be incapable of fresh producr 
ti<^? or that these immortal Orators would 
not, evei\ at this day, have been equal to them- 
selves ?— -Exert your talents and zeal ! The sub** 
jects, which seem to be exhausted, will immedi- 
ately receive new life : and the Orator, who can 
even now acquire originality, after these primi- 
tive men, shall participate Uieir renown through 
all ages* 



SECTION XX. 
OF PANEGYRICS. 

WHEREFORE should we suppose that we 
could succeed better in Eloquence by 
making choice of subjects less known, when we 
so seldom observe distinguished success in the 
species of Panegyric, although the masters of the 
art have not hitherto travelled thid road with that 
edat which they have a^qiured in delivering doc* 
and moral discourses I The new subjects 

I 3 
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ifi this branch of Eloquence, which reinaiii for 
Christian Orator^ to handle, do not infallibly sug^ 
gest to their mfnds 4he most eloquent Orations* 
This remark proves that not new subjects, but 
new ideas, are wanting, in order to excel in the 
art of Oratory. 

Nothing, however, is more adapted to inflame 
the imagination, than the praise bestowed by the 
sacred ministry on those Christian heroes, whose, 
examples do credit to our religion, while'they 
condemn our behaviour. 

If it be an excellent and pleasing sight to behold 
persons assembled ia a Church,' in order to their 
being instructed in all the duties of religion, it is 
also, without doubt, a very noble institution to 
have altars erected to virtue, and public eulo- 
g^ums decreed to the most reverend saints, whom 
religion holds up to the imitation of her children. 
But men, whose lives, although in other res- 
pects unblemished, have be^n, notwithstanding, 
not much known, do not furnish sufficient mate- 
rials for Eloquence* ' 

To acquire altid maintain the honour of sudi 
solemn homage, it is necessary to possess celeb- 
lity proceeding from superior genius, or brilliant 
actions ; to have obtained a distinguished infltt^ 
ence over the age, or, at least, over the country 
in which one has lived; to hav^ formed an epoch 
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a die htstory of religion ; tobeejadtedaborethe 
ooaktooa virtues i to h%ve outlived one's self 
by illustrious monumems $ and to appear before 
posteri^ with a reputation commanding respect : 
for. In spite of aU die pomp of declaimers, a saint 
unknown .will only obtain eulogiums unnoticed 
like himself. 

The most common fault, attending this species 
fii discourse, is, a failure in giving a just de» 
acripdon of the character of the man who is 



. Panegyrists more or less dwell upon the sur- 
&ce, instead of penetrating to the bottom, of the 
subject. 

• ■ 

Most Panegyrics, distinguished from one and- 
dier merely by the title, are equally applicable to 
an saints in similar circumstances, and conse* 
quendy do not characterize any one. 

It is on this^ account diat we have not, as yet, 
any collecdon of die kind^ which could be quoted 
for a model. 

The Panegjnics of Fkchier, so long extolled 
as master^pieces in the rhetoric of colleges, are, 
in the present day, eMreaidy fallen fipoi» tbeir 
ancient g^ory. 
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Those of Massillon are universally considered 
as the least valuable of his productions* . We are 
continually losing, sight of the saint, whom the 
Olator is praising, to pursue long dijgressions of 
morality, generally foreign to the subject^ and, of 
which, not one passage is remembered* 

The inattention of Preachers has occasioned 
the disgust of the public* This species of com- 
position is now pretty^enerally ab^doned* Ex- 
cepting a very small number of privileged sub- 
jects, which should neyer be given up. Panegy- 
rics are very rarely pronounced in the pulpits of 
Paris* 

It is when composing these sacred eulogies that 
we ought especially to keep in view this distin- 
guished maxiih of Boileau, ^^ Nodiing is beauti- 
ful but truth*" 

It is allowable to^mbellish facts by compari- 
sons, or by contrasts, provided that we confine 
ourselv,es to those innocent artifices of Elo- 
quence ; but it is ridiculous to pretend a false act- 
miration, which every one sees through, and in 
which ne one paj;ticipates* 

. .Indeterminate commendations, common places, 
accumulated epithets, deceitful adulations, dis- 
gustful exaggerations, discover ignorance or 
knavery, and at once destroy the confidence Qf 
the auditory* 
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JLet the Orato^men, always reflect that he is 
placed in the Pulptt of truth ; that' he is surround- 
ed with a number of intdligient hearers ; that 
Aat which ceases to be probaUe Unrevoking ; 
that ti;^ public opinion is ne^^^BKosedHmwUh 
impunity; and that extravagantcSill^iments de« 
base him who bestows them, without ever ex- 
aking him who receives them. Lysippus said 
justly, that he had honoured Alexander more by 
sepreaenting him with a pike in his hand, than 
Appelles, who always painted him hurling the 
thunderbolt like Jupiter* 

When die sulyect of a panegyric is fertdle in 
events, Ab nioral ought to arise out of the histo* 
field . narrative^ widiogt smothering it under a 
heap of reflections which occur to every auditor* 
A method too didactic would be injurious to the 
discourse, by impeding its rapidity* 

Thoroughly comprehend the character and ac-^ 
tions of the man whom you celebrate* Surround 
bim with his contemporaries, Describe^^ man- 
ners of the age in which he lived* Cc^V! com« 
bine, all the particulars which tend to the san^e 
point, that, with them, you may frame your ma- 
terials. Arrange, so to speak, the virtues, the 
talents, the events; the misfortunes, which his* 
tory presents to your Ww, and you will then im* 
part to your narrations all the strength of argu- 
ment, and all the glow of Eloquence^ 
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We cannot but reprobate &fe method of those 
inanimate Panegyrists, who confoxmd rhetorical 
distribution with -chronological order. 

That sevei%|^9tence ali^ts on such, which 
the Critic Boileau passed on poets, who are 
destitute of poetical rapture, and who write with- 
out enthusiasm : . He styles them * sorry histori-' 
' ans, that wiU follow the order of time without 
*• daring for one moment to lose sight of a sub- 
' ject."* 

* 

But it is no less certain, that, in th<^lan of a 
Panegyric, we must attend to the plain relation 
of facts, so that the discourse, composed ip other 
respects according tp the rules of art, may appear 
the simple developement.of the subject. 

It is with some astonishment, that, after hav- 
ing read in Massillon all the circumstances of the 
death of a martyr or saint, we find the Orator 
afterwards promising the second part of the same 
Panegyric, 

This confusion of the plan destroys the effect 
of the subject; and the heareri continually be wil- 

• Maigpes Historie|fis suivront Poi-dre des temps ; 
lis n'osent un moment perdre un sujet de vue. 
Pour prendre Gand, il faut que Lille soit rendue, 
Et que leup vers exact ainsi que M^zerai, 
Ait deja fak tomber les rcmparts de Coii trau 
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dered, through the want of historical order, de- 
parts without obtaining the knowledge of him, 
whose praises he came to hear so emphatically 
delivered. What, but a panegyric, is this, which 
does not describe the man to tf^om it is conse- 
cratedy and whose history I am still obliged to 
consult) if I wish to form clear ideas of his life ?^ 

* Memoirs and Panegyrics of eminent characters, when 
veil selec t ed and applied, are instnictiye and important 
Ivanches of composition and reading. 

In the • list of Biography, among a great variety which 
might be mentioned, the £ditor may venture to say, that 
perhaps, there is no work of the sort better composed, nor 
of greater utility to the young student and divine, than Mt* 
fnairs f^the l\fe^ character^ • and viriiing* ^Dr, Doddi^idge, 
fy tAc iate Hev. Job Orton ; in which this excellent man 
.pre-eminently shines forth a pattern for imitation, as a scho- 
lar, a gentleman, and a divine. 

Of detached £ulogiums on particular characters, none, 
periiaps, are more forcibly eiquressed, or more justly applied 
than Mr. Burke's, on that singularly benevolent character, 
Mr. Howard, tlie fame of whose disinterested actions hath 
raised him in Europe, what Horace styles tnonumcntum are 
perenmiu. 

Says Mr. Burke ; * t cannot name this gentleman, with' 
' out remarking, that his labours and writings ha^e done 
' much to open the eyes and hearts of mankind He has 
'visited all Europe — ^not to«survey the suroptuousness of pa- 

* laces, or the stateliness of temnles ; not to make accurate 

* measurements of the i^muhs of ancient grandeur, nor to 
' &rm a scale of the curiosity of modelm art ; not to collect 
< medals, ot collate manuscripts ; but to dive into the depths 
'of dungeons; to plunge into the infection of hospitals ; to 

* survey (he mansions of sorrow and pain, and to take the 
' gage and dimensions of misery, depression, and contempt • 
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OF s. rtmcwrr de. yavl. 

OF zSL tbe sidvfeots. crf^ Bkmgpiicr ^idb 
modera histotjr o£' reC^aa affords qs, 
best, in my opinion, is the eulogy of S. Vincent 

< to'Fenemlierthe fbtgotten-; to attend to the i> e gfeeH6d ; to 

< visit the forsaken ; and to compare and collate thedtstres* 

* 8€« of alLmen* in aUcomtaries, 

* His plan is original ; and is as fuH of'gemos as it- is of 

* humsnityi It was a voyage of ^covery' ; a circunmaviga* 
« tion of charity. Already the benefit of his labour isfeltf 

* more or less in every comtrf ; I" hope he^iMH anU c i p ate 

< his ^id'rewardt by seeing all its effects realized in his o-wn: 
' He will receive, not by retul, bat in gross, the reward of • 
'those who visit the prisoner ; and he has so forestalled and 

< monopolized this branch of charity^ that there 'wiU be, I 
' trust,* little roomto merit by sudiacts of benevoleneeifaere- 

* after/'— Bt7aKB*s Speech t&4fai Electore ofBrretoi,X7ea. 

The well known writer of the above elegant encomium 
has also given the public a later specimen of his talent fiir 
Panegyric, in that highly coloured painting pf the *' beaute- 
ous Queen of France," in his work entitled, J^ejkction* on the 
devolution in France, p. 112. 

However divided the public are respeclingthie politieal 
Sentiments contained in this celebrated wori^ it seems to bev 
a prevailing and just opinion, that, in this description, Mr. 
Burke haa suffered his imai^tion and gallaatry to gain 
the ascendancy over his sober judggient; and that» whila 
painting tlie hardships of an individual* he has discovered 
the very spirit of a knight«errant, and carried bia readers^ 
back to the almost for^^tten age of chiyijiy.. 
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de Paul ; a man of great virtue, though possessed 
of but little renown; the best citizen whom 
France hath had ; the Apostle of humanity, who^ 
after having been a shepherd in his childhood, 
hath left in his country establishments of more 
utili^ to the unfortunate, than the .finest monu- 
ments of hi^ sovereign, Louis XIV. 

He was, successively, a slave at Turns, Pre- 
ceptor of the Cardinal de Retz, Minister of a 
viDage, Chaplain-General of the galleys, Prin- 
cipal of a college. Chief of the missions, and 
Joint-Commissioner of Ecclesiastical Benefices.* 
He instituted, in France, the Seminaries of the 
Lazarists, and of the Daughters of Charity, who 
devote themselves to the consolation of thei un- 
fortunate, and who scarcely ever change their 
condition, although their vows only bind them 
for a year. He endowed hospitals for foundlings, 
for orphans, for the insane, for galley-slaves, and 
for old men. His generous compassion reached 
all kinds of wretchedness, with which the human 
species is oppressed, and monuments of his be- 
neficence are to be found throughout all the pro- 
vinces 6f the kingdom. When reading his life, 
we remark, that nothing does more honour to re- 
ligion, than the history of institutions formed in 
favour of humanity, when humanity is beholden 
'for them to the minist.ers of the altars. Whilst 

* Adjoint au mimttire de lafeuiUe dtt B^nificet. 

K 
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klngft) atmtd agidiiftt 6ach other, ravnge the earth, 
tdreody Iftkl waste by other dcourges, Vincent de 
^mil, the soti of A hofibandman of Gascony, re- 
pitired the public calamities^ and distributed more 
than twenty millions of lives in Champagne, in 
Picardy, in Lorraine, in Artois, wherd^ the in- 
habitants of whole villages were dying through 
want, and were afterwards left in the fields with- 
out burifd) until he undertook to ddfrftjr the ex- 
penseib of interment* He discharged, for som^ 
time, an office of 2eal and charity towards the 
gallies* He saw, one day, a wretched gsJley- 
5lave, who had been condemned to three yeara 
cofifinement for smuggling, and who appeared in* 
tonsolSkble on account of his wife and childi^n 
having been left in the greatest distress*^ Vincent 
de Paul, sensibly affected with his situation, of- 
fered to put himself in his stead, and, what doubt** 
kss will scarcely be credited, the escchange Was 
accepted. This virtuous man was chained amcmg 
the crew of galley-slaves, and hiA feet continued 
to be swollen during the remainder of his life^ 
from the weight of those honoun^le irons which 
he had borne* 

It is evident how much an action like this is 
capable of suggesting to the mind of an Orator ; 
and that he would be unworthy of his profession, 
if he related it without exciting tears. 

When this great man came to Paris, founds 
lings were sold in the streets of St. Landry for 
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twenty sous a piece i and the charge of these in* 
nocent, creatures was committed, out of charity, 
as was reported, to diseased women, from whom 
they sucked corrupted milk« 

These infants whom Government abandoned 
to public compassion, almost aU perished ; and 
such as happened to escape so many dangers 
were introduced clandestinely into opulent fami- 
lies, in order to dispossess the legitimate heirs* 
This, for more than a century, was a never-fail- 
ing source of litigation, the particulars of which 
are to be found in the compilation of our old law- 
yers. Vincent de Paul at once provided funds 
for the maintainance of twelve of these children. 
His charity was soon extended to the relief of all 
those who were left exposed at the doors of the 
churches* But that unusual a^eal, which always 
gives^life to anew institution, having co(ded, the 
resources entirely failed, and fresh outrages were 
renewed on humanity. 

Vincent de Paul was not discouraged. - He 
convoked sm extraordinary assembly. He caus- 
ed a number of those wretched infants to be plac- 
ed in the church ; and forthwith mounting the 
pulpit, he pronounced, with his eyes bathed in 
t€ars, that discourse, which doth as much honour 
to his piety as his Eloquence, and which I faith- 
fully transcribe from Ae history of his life, drawn 
tip by M* Abelly^ Bishop of Rhodes. 
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^ Compassion and charity have assuredly indur 
ced you, Ladies, to adopt these little creatures 
for your children. You have been their mothers 
by kindness, since their mothers by nature have 
forsaken them. See, now, whether ye also are 
willing to abandon them. Cease, for the pre- 
sent, to be their mothers^ that ye may beconae 
their judges. Their life and their death are in 
your hands. I am going to put it to the vote, 
and to take the suffrages. It is time to pro- 
nounce their sentence, and to know if ye are un- 
willing to have compassion any longer upon them. 
They will live, if ye continue to take a charita- 
ble care of them, and they will all die if ye aban* 
don them.' 



Sighs were the only answer to this pathetic ex- 
hortation : and the same day, in the same church, 
at the very same time, the Foundling Hospital at 
Paris was founded and endowed with a revenue 
of forty thousand livre^.* 



* The success attending this discourse of Vincent de 
Paul, in the erection of the Foundling- Hospital at Paris, is 
elsewhere (§ 48) compared to that of the Bishop of Worces- 
ter's sermon, whicli influenced the public benevolence to 
found an Hospital for Innociilation in London ; and hence 
our author is led to remark, that " Eloquence could notob- 
* tain a mo^ excellent triumph." In addition to those two 
instances of successful discourse, it may be added, that, in 
consequence of Bishop Ridley's- sermon on alms. King Ed- 
ward the Sixth founded St. Bartholemew's Hospital for the 
«ick and wounded. Bridewell for the vnlfiilly idle and mad. 
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This is the man, who scarcely possesses any 
fame in Europe ! This is the man, who, accord- 
ing to the judgment of his enemies, had zealonly 
without talents! His life was interwoven with 
good works, the benefit of which we still enjoy* 

The misfortune of SL Vincent de Paul (if it be 
one to be little praised, and even little known)^ 
was not to be celebrated, when he died in 1661^ 
by that doquent Bossuet who immortalized aU 
his heroes, and who, at the very time, was com* 
posmg funeral orations for subjects fiir less de- 
serving of his genius. But the honour of a pub* 
lie Panegyric is due to his virtuf s ; and the Ora* 
tor, who shall represent him in a point of view 
worthy of the admiration and gratitude of his 
fellow-citizens, will have deserved well of his 
country.* 



tad Cbrirt ChsKk £at oiphuui.— BvaHXTT's JBRgtmy ^ «4i 

• This singulur character is styled the ** Founder and 
< first Superior General of the Congregation of the Mission.'^ 
Bayle's Dictionary, vol: i. p. 3d. 

The account ^ven hy our author of this great and good 
flian, brings to recollection the benevolent and patrtotic ex- 
ertions of the late excellent and well known Jonas Han- 
way* in behalf of chimney-sweepers' apprentices, jsnd on 
other occasions. * It was his maxim that one vigorous and 

* weU-conderted remonstrance of a real evil must be. more 

* ed^tual than a thousand vague complaints.' He himself 
made a vigorous and well-concerted remonstrance in behalf 
<»f iD&nt parish-poor in London and Westatunstery entered 

K Z 
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SECTION XXII. 
OF DESCRIBING CHARACTERS. 

IT is common in Panegyrics, or in funeral Ora- 
tions, for Orators to sketch the portraiture of 
cpntempotaries who have been the rivals or anta- 
gonists of the man whose virtues are praisecL 
Such passages are commonly criticised with so 
much the more severity, as they always indicate 
design ; and the Auditor' is uninterested ia 
hearing them, unless a dii^tihguished precisioii 
immediately impress them on his memory ; un^ 

into the melancholy detail of mismanagement and neglect, 
published authentic lists of their mortality^ which was al- 
most universal, encountered the resentment of parish offi- 
cers of all ranks by publishing their names, informed himself 
of the best methods in practice, both at home and abroad, 
for proserving poor infants. After persevering for years in 
investigating the evil and the remedy, he, at length, in 1766, 
by his own exertions, and at his sole expence, obtained an 
act of parliament, which, from its beneficial influence, was 
called by poor people, the act for keeping children alive. 

* The life of Jonas Hanway, is a series of benevolent 
' intentions, recommended by his writing^, promoted by his 

* bounty, and accomplished by unceasing industry. All his 

* efforts, except his opposition to tlie bill for naturalizing tl^e 

* Jews, were dictated by a wise, liberal, and enlarged bene- 

* volence. We calculate, with pleasing admiration, tiow 

< much it is possible for a good man zealously alfected to 

* accomplish.' * In every g^d work that he l^egan, he did 

< it with all his nxight, and prospered.' — Charter's Semgon 
on Alms, p. 40, and H^nway's Z«/^, hy PucH. 
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less eadii stroke of the pencil form an etcellent 
trait ; unless the man, of who^e character we are 
forming. a judgment, is already celebrated; and, 
iaa word, unless the Orator compress many ideas 
into a very narrow compass. 

When Massillon preached to the Nuns of Chi- 
lot, in the presence of the Queen of England, he 
drew the picture of the Prince of Orange, to please 
the consort of King James ; but his genius ren* 
dered him no service on thb occasion^ Massillon 
only introduces one thought, in order to describe 
William III. which he expresses with sufficient 
precision, and afterwards dilates with his usual 
elegance, but without thoroughly investigating 
the character of the Stadtholder, or availing hint- 
self of the result of the history. 

His amplification was more adapted to console 
the Queen of England, than to describe the Prince 
of Orange. It may serve for an illustration of 
the fact, that Massillion eidarged too much on the 
same idea, and extremely misapplied his fluency 
of expression. 

Would you wish to know how Bdssuet has des- 
scribed the Protector Cromwell ? Contrast with 
the excessive copiousness of the Bishop of Cler- 
mont, the energetic impetuosity of the Bishop 
of Meaux. Nothing will more strongly mark 
the difference of their genius. 
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^ A man, in whom was combined an incredi- 
^ ble depth of mind, die refined hypocrite, and 
^ the skilful politician ; a man capable of any tm- 
^ dertaking, and of profoimd disumc^tion ; 
' equally active and indefadgaUe in peace and 

* war. ; who left nothing to Fortune^that he could 
^ take from her, either by resolution or foresight ; 
^ withal so vigilant, and prepared on every side, 

* that he never neglected the opportunities, with 
^ which she presented hinu In a word, he was 
^ one of those resdess and daring geniuses, who 

* seem as if they were bom to effect the revolu- 
^ donof the world.' * 

It is thus that a few lines suffice to develop aa 
extraordinary character, with the penetration of a 
Moralist, the vehemence of an Orator, and the 
correctness of an Historian. 

MassiUon slightly glances upon subjects, and 
has a profusion of wx>rdB. Bossuet acts precisely 
the reverse* It is not possible to deliver an 
opinion more ad^»ted to eitiddish the decisi<Hiof 
posterity. 

* ^morai Oration Jtr th ^!»tei^ t^ Mnsi<vi^ 
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SECTION XXIII. 

I 

OF COMPLIMENTS. 

SINCE the discussion of the different rules, 
to which the art of Eloquence subjects 
Christian Orators, hath led me on to various epi- 
sodical details, I must not proceed to more im- 
portant matters, without dwelling a little longer 
on another branch of ministerial work, which has 
much aflinity to Penegyrics, and especially to 
the dtscription of characters. 

I mean to speak of Cohplimekts, with which 
we are sometimes led to begin, or finish, our pul- 
pit discourses. 

Established usuage no longer permits the mi- 
nisters of the gospel to preach the sacred word be- 
fore the rulers of the world, without burning at 
their feet some grains of incense. Kings are, 
therefore, much to be pitied, who are pursued 
with flattery in those very Churches, where they 
eome to learn their duty, and to be humbled for 
their faults : but it is, also, tabe regretted, that 
Christian Orators, who ought then to speak to 
the conscience of the guilty, should degrade them- 
selves to a level w ith a crowd of flatterers. What 
must doubtless comfort them, is, th6 assurance 
that commendations enjoined upon the man who 
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offers them, cannot dazzle the great, to whom 
they are addressed* 

Let no one, however, exceed the bounds of just 
praise ; for religion doth not permit any farther 
than is consistent with truth. 

Let us ever recognize an apostle as an enemy 
to falsehood, even in those complfments wherein 
one might so often suppose himself freed from the 
obligations of sincerity. Let us not bring a mi* 
mstry, divinely commissioned, into contempt, by 
exaggerated eulogiums, which can never impose, 
either upon the Great who despise them, upon 
the Onttor who {>roBounces them, upon the Audi- 
tor who hears them, or upon God, who forms % 
just judgment concerning them. 

Adulation always displeases* ^^ To praise 
Princes for virtues which they have not," says 
the Duke de Rochefoucauld, ^^ is to insult them 
with impunity."* It is, at least, to forget the 
respect which is due them* 

Eusibius, in " the life of Constantine,"t relates^ 
that this Emperor imposed silence upon a preach- 
er, who was base enough to imita,te, in his ser- 
mon, the fiction of Virgil respecting the Apo- 
dieosis of Augustus, telling Constantino, that^ 

^ • ThoUiht, 320. t B. iv. chap. 4\ 
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aftet his deaths he should be associated with the 
Son of God in the government of the universe. 

I admire in Bossuet, that noble and manly 
freedom, which he always possessed, through 
fearof flattery* We discern, in his Compliments, 
a certsdn apostolic severity, and a marked dislike 
of adulation. / 

Had anindifferent person been nominated to 
psraise Madam de la Valliere, for entering into a 
religious ordtr^ in the presence of Queen Maria 
Theresa, he would not have declined such an op- 
portunity of esloffing the virtues of the consort 
of Louis XIV» 

* It is proper,' said Bossuet to her, * it is fit, 
^ Madam, that as you form by your rank so con« 
^ siderable a part of worldly grandeur, you should 
*' sometimes join in ceremonies, wherein we learn 
* to undervalue it*' The Orator then reeaHsi his 
subject, and thinks no more of the Princess* 

Fenelon never weakened, in his preaching, the 
force of the sacred maxims, which he hath re* 
corded in Telemachus against flatterers. 

One single Compliment of this kind is alone 
eiEtant* It is to be found towards the conclusion 
of the discourse, which he delivered at the Con- 
setration of the Ettctor of Cologne. That pas- 
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s^ge is alike worthy of Feaelon, by its disdu- 
guished moderation, as well as by the rhetorical 
expression, which he makes use of, to justify the 
rcservedness of his eulogium. ' 

^ You have just heard, my brethren, all that I 
' have said to this Prince. What have I not dared 
' to say to him ? And what ought I not to be bold 
*• to say to him, since his only fear is not to know 
^ the truth ? The greatest praise would do him in- 
^ finitely less honour, than the episcopal liberty 
^ with which he wishes me to address him.' 

It is difficult to adopt a direct address in Com* 
pliments, without appearing either to exaggerate, 
or to have an uniformity of style, and also with 
out embarrassing the person too much, whom we 
mean to praise. 

It is preferable to include them m a paraphrase 
of the holy scriptures, or in prayer- to Gdd, or in 
an apostrophe addressed to the auditory. 

But, whatever be the m6de of expression that 
we select, the Compliment delivered must be con- 
nected widi the subject under discussion ; com- 
mon places, which characterize no one, must be 
avoided ; instruction must be blended with praise, 
or, rather, be made to prcA:eed out of the praise 
itself ; we must confine ourselves to a sn^all num- ' 
ber of lively and striking ideas ; and endeavour 
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to conclude with a passage happily expressed, and 
easily remembered* 

Bourdaloue never excelled in this article. All 
his compliments are trivial. In die sermon 
he preached at Versailles^ two days after die mar- 
riage of the Duke of Bourbon, son of the great 
Dauphin, with> Adelaide of Savoy, he repeated, 
towards his conclusion, a passage of scripture, the 
application of which forcibly struck the auditory. 
Some esteemed it a very happy aUusion, while 
odiers were of opinion, that it degenerated into 
a play of woMs. 

^ After a very instructive eulo^um, Bourdaloue 
ispeaks, in these terms, of the young Princess : 

^ There is that, which, in my estimation, ren* 
^ ders her more respectable than her rank, and 
^ which induces me to say as Eliezer, the servant 
^ of Abraham, when, beholding for the first time 
^ the spouse of the son of his master, cried out 
^ in a transport of admiration and praise, ^ this 
*" truly is^he whom God hath chosen to be the wife 
* of the son of my Lord.' 
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SECTION XX^V. - 

OF A DIRECT ADDRESS j AND RHETORICAL 

IMALOGXJE. 

IF dmwing ef chatacten aad coniilimeBfts be 
excepted, in which the Oratcdr may sometitties 
descend, without degnublkm, to the ^airUfaier ^^ 
forts of wit, a manly energy, of whieh aolidity 
constitutes the beauty, should enliyca all the 
niembers of lus discouiBes. 

Whenever he addresses an asseKfaly, he dnwiM 
affect them, for the language of the passions is 
diat alone which stnkes the sudtitude. 

I have often remarked, that in the reading soci- 
eties which are formed in ihe oonrntry, eloquent 
works are chosen in preference to those of in- 
struction. Truth satisfies the mind of a aolhary 
reader; but no sooner doth he uniiewidi others, 
than he wishes to be affected ; and writings oth- 
erwise excellent cease to please, when they under- 
go the formidable experiment of being read aloud. 

Attempt not then, to write a book, when you 
are composing a sermon. Guard against ever a- 
dopting the languid trs^mels of a writer, who 
speaks from his pen, or his paper, while I should 
be attending to his discourse as the inspiration of 
the moment. 
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Are you desirous that yotir Eloquence ratty 
be animated ? Substitute £Br the languor of a coa- 
dnued discourse, the liveliness of an immediate 
address* Converse continually with your hear- 
ers. Instead of wandering in sd»tract contempla- 
tions, as if yon were meditating in soHtude, speak 
to that numerous assemUy , which gathers around 
tx> hear you. 

You will find a very good example of this di- 
i*ect address, in ^ the fiimiltar instruction of 
Massillon, upon the ceremony of Absolution :'^ 
an admirable exhortation,, which bears no resem- 
blance to any of his other discourses, and in which 
each expression is a dart thrown by the Orator, 
the beasts of his Auditory I 



To speak to the hearers is not sti^Bcient. It i» 
aho reqmsite to make diem speak tbemselvesy 
q^ to add to the variegated charms of animme* 
(tiaie address, the never Sailing and increasing ef- 
fect of Dialogue* 

The ancients discussed in Dialogues, the most 
philosophic subjects. These men who knew so 
well how to imitate nature, did not compose in- 
aniiKiate books, when they meant to unfold the 
ideas they had collected in their meditations* 
They approached to the manner of the drama. 
They placed upon the stage, some friends, whose 
conversations they reported. They thus discus;- 
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sed various opposite opinions, with an equal roix- 
ture of wisdom and urbanity. They made choice 
of each reader for a judge; and hence it is, that 
they have diffused over the writings of antit^uity^ 
all that delight, which is experienced while at-^ 
tending to the conversation of a select number of 
intelligent guests, who mutually impart each oth- 
er's thoughts, in the agreeable freedom of an en- 
, tertainment. 

If, by this mode of Dialogue, Plato and Cicero 
have succeeded in enlivening metaphysical sub- 
jects, how much greater impulse and life would 
it not impart to Eloquence ? 

« 

In Oratory, ^Dialogue supplies the place kA 
alternate speakers, breaks the monotony>, gives 
strength to the argument, and inspires confidence, 
provided the Orator does not weaken those dif- 
ficulties which he ought to pD-opose to himself ; 
for, if the hearer can render the objection more 
forcible than the Orator, he will no longer attend 
to his answers. 

Besides, nothing is better calculated for reviv- 
ing the attention, than^ those suspensions, pro- 
perly managed, which cause the hearers to fluc- 
tuate in a kind of uncertainty, proceeding at first 
from an emotion of surprise, when the Orator 
starts objections to himself, which he afterwards 
converts into curiosity, when he refutes them« 
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I am often delighted with those cogeftt ques^ 
tuHis in the Discourseff of Massiilon^ which 
engage the i^entionof the hearers^ at the very 
moment when they might be apt to withdraw iti 

An example of this sort occurs in his sermoil 
^ on the mixture of the righteous and the wick- 
**ed." 

** The righteous deprive iniquity of every ex- 

* cuse. Do you say that you have done no more 
'than to follow established precedents? But 
^ have the righteous, who are among you, con- 

* formed to them ? Do you plead the unavoida* 
'ble consequences of illustrious descent? You 

* know some, who, with a name still more distin- 
*' guished than your own, impart sanctity to 
^ splendor* Do you plead the vivacity of your 

* years ?— the weakness of your sex ? Every day 
^ will shew yon some, who, in the bloom of 
' youth, and with all the talents suited to this 

* world, have their minds supremely bent on 

* Heaven* Is it the destraction of business? You 
' may see those engaged in the same cares with 

* yourself, who, notwithstanding, make 8alvati<m 

* their principal coJfccm. Is pleasure your dte- 
^ light ? Pleasure is the first desire of all men, 

* and of the righteous, in some of whom it is 
' even stronger, and whose natural dispositions 

* are less favoiu'akle to virtue, than in you* Do 
^ you plead ^your afflictions ? There are some 

L 2 
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* good men distressed. Or jprosperity ? There 

* are thosc^ to be met with^ who, amidst their 

* abundance, dwote themselves to God. Or the 

* state of your health ? You discover some, who 

* in sickly bodies, possess souls fiUed with divine 

* fortitude. Turn yourself which way you wiU ^ 

* as mmy righteous, as many the witnesses which 

* testify against you.'* 

• The discussion of • variety of imporUnt subjects in the 
form of Dialogue has been frequently adopted. The an- 
cient Greek and Roman Writers abounded in this method 
of composition. Among others, Plato, Luci an, Cicero, 
Masrobius, the author of the Dialogue concerning the Cau^ 
tet^the Cbrrufidon rf£loquenee, (ascribed by some to Taci- 
tus, and by others to Qviintiljan ;) iEscniNxs, Socraticus, 
MiNUTius, Fblix, XENOPHENf, givc i^s spccimcns of en- 
tire Discourses drawn in fliis manner. Volxtsentts has 
Irfl an elegant Latin dialogue, De ammi tranqtuUitate, 'which 
is much in the spirit of the ancients, and possesses pure and 
chaste latinity. 

Various instances of the same soft may be traced so early 
as in the writings g£ Moses, and the Prophets, as well as i« 
those of the Evangelists. Such are these ; Isa. xlix. 14, 15 : 
« But Zion said, the Lord hath forsaken me, and my Lord 
•hath forgotten me. Cmi a woman forget her auddiig 
« child, that she shoidd not have compassion on the son of 
•her womb? Yea, they may forget, yet will I not forget 
• thee.'— Rom. tL 1. • What sha» we say them ? Shall we 

•\ 
t Xenofhsn may, without much impropriety, be called 
^ Dialogue-writer ; for, though his writings are not in Ac 
direct form of Dialogue, yet he continually makes his cha- 
racters speak in their o.wn language. Uomxb, also, aboQiub 
la this Sovfp of Dialogue. 
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CECTIOM XXV. 

I 

OF AN ARDENT STYLE. 

IN proportioa to the frequency of Dialogue ia 
a discourse, the less will Apostrophes be ne-* 
cessary ; and the less lavish we are of this figure, 
the greater will be its effect* 

* continue in sin that grace may abound ? God forbid ; How 

< shall vre, that are dead to sin^ live any longer therein ?'— 
In like manner, Rom. ix. 19. * Thou wilt say unto me, why 

< doth he yet find fault ? for who hath resisted his will ? Nay 
' but O man, wl)0 art thou that repliest against God ? Shall 

* the thing formed say to liim that formed it, why bast thou 
' made me thus ? Hath not the potter power over the clay 
' of the same lump to make one vessel unto honour, and a- 
« nother unto dishonour ?''^So 1 Cor. x\. 35—39. * But 
' some man will say. How are ttie dead raiaed up ? and with 

* what body do they come ? Thou fool, that which thousow- 

* eat is not quickened except it die, &c.' ' 

Modem, as well as .ancient, writers, have handled sub- 
jects in this form of Dialogue, <^ immediate address. 

Mr. Addison hath lefl behind him his Dialogues upon 
the usefulneti of ancient medaUy which he seems to have form- 
ed upon the plan of Ciceao. We have also Bsrkelev*s 
Alctphrorti Baxte&'s Mathog Kurd's and Fordyce's Di. 
alogues on Education : Fordyce on the Art of Preaching g 
Fenslon on Eloquence; FoNTSNELLE'8andLYT'rLETO^''s 
Dialogues of the Deadg More's divine Dialogues ; Harris, 
of Salisl>ury ; and honest John BuNYANinhis Pilgrim, &c. 

Dr. Ward observes, that, * this method seems to be 

* attended with very considerable advantages, if well and 

< judiciously managed- For it is capable to make the driest 
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It b in Apostrophes that the "Orator should 
display all his vehemence, if he would avoid the 
danger and confusion, attending himself, alone, 
being warmed with hb aubject. Feeling suc« 
ceedsl>etter than reasoning in those moments of 
f^i*ves9(ftice, in which the soid ought to %ur8t 
^'fbiitk with sufficient impetuosity to hurry the Axt^ 
ditory along, tmit while by the strengdi ci the 
proofs, another while by the energy of rhetori»»l 
sttxikes* 



"W^en Apostrophes are multiplied, they disco- 
ver a declaimer, who cannot write, who is con- 
fused rather than moved, and who substitutes 
affected convulsions for the transports of EIc 
quence* 

tubjecCt eiitert«niii|^ and pteasanty by its Tariety, and the 
different churacterB of the apedksYa. Besides^ mattcM, 
whioh seem to clear 19 asabject, may be introduced witii . 
a better grace by qiiestions and «ivwersy objecdons and 
replies, than can be conveniently done in continued dia- % 
course. There ia likewise a farther advantage ia this 
way of writiflg, that the author is at liberty to choose his 
speakers. And, therefore, as Cicero well observed, when 
we ima^^ne that we hear persons of an established repu- 
tation for wisdom and knowledge talking together, it ne- 
cessarily adds a weight and authority to the discourse f, 
and more closely engages the attention. The subject mat- 
ter of it is very extensive ; for whatever is a proper argu- 
ment of discourse, public or private, serious or jocose ; 
whatever is fit for wise and ingenious men to talk upon, 
either for improvement or diversion, is suitable for a Dia- 
logue.*— Ward's Syitem ojOratwy^ vol ii. p. 219. 
See to the same efifeotin Blaz&'s Lemeru^ YoL iL p. 293. 

t De Amicy c 1. 
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It is necessary, without doubt, that the Orator 
should enliven his compositicms with that ardour 
of soul which indicates and awakens sensibility. . 

If his writings be destitute of those glowing 
ideas, which proceed from the heart, his most 
emphatic language will only be insipid jargon, 

ft 

' The dull writer is a wretched author.' This 
maxim of Boileau is incontestable. 

* 

But, if, by the term ardour^ be understood, 
the fermentations of a roving brain, paradox unit- 
ed to a depraved taste, unceasing apostrophes, 
exclamations, obscure hyperboles \ in a word, a 
style inflated with extravagant metaphors ; ah!- 
guard against such digressions, O young Orator, 
who hast received from nature the inestimable 
gift of genius. Be assured that genuine enthusi- 
^ asm is no other than reason warmed by the voice 
of the passions, and that Eloquence is not a de- 
lirium.* 

• * Ancient Eloquence,' sayg Mr. Humb, * i.e. the sublime- - 
' md passionate, is of a much juster taste than the modem, 
< or the argumentative and rational ; and, if )>roperly execu- 
*ted» will always have more command and authority over 
' mankind- *rhe ancients, upon comparison, gave the pre^^ 

• f^rence to that kind, of which they have left us such ap- 

* plauded models. Lysius, and others, were esteemed in 
♦their time : but, when* compared with Demosthenes and 
« Cicero, were eclipsed like a taper when set in the rays of 

♦ a meridian 9fm. Those latter Orators possessed the same 
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Do you aftk, what is frigid? It is wfaaterer is 
exaggerated ; whatever is destitute of judgment ; 
whatever pretends to wit ; whatever is written 

' eleganee^ and subtlety, and fevce of trgument, with the 
' fonner ; but what rendered then chitflj adniin^le, -wms 

* that pathetic and aublime, vfaicb, on proper occasians, 

* they threw into their discourse ; and by which' they com- 

* manded the resolutions of their audience/ Hume's 

* Euayt^ No. zii. p. 133. 

* The ftehement style, (says Dr. Blair,) always iraf^ear 
' streng^ : and is not, by any means, inconsistent with sim- 
^plicity: but its predominant character is distin^islud>le 
' £rom either the strong or the simple manner. It has a pe- 
' culiar ardour ; it is a glowing style ; and the language of 
' a man, whose imagination and passions are heated, and 
^ strongly aUbcted by what he writes t who is th eref or e neg," 
'ligent of leaacr gsaoes,. fast poucf himself flirth with the 
'iifiidi^MkdfohieaB of aloii:^Bt It belongs to tiie higher 

* kiiidj of angary ; and^ indeed^ is rather expected from a 

* man who is speaking, than from one who is writing in his 
' closet. The orations of Demosthenes fulnish the fVill anci 

* perfect example of tlos species of style." Blauc's Lectures, 
X.e«t xfx. p. 390. 

Dr. Blaik elsewhere says, « There it a still higher de- 

* gree of Elo^ence, wherein a greater power is exerted 
*: mtr the human mind ; by which we are not only convinced, 

* but interested, agitated, and carried along with the speaker ; 

* our passions are made to rise together with his ; we enter 

* into all his emotions ; we loye, we detest, we resent, ac- 
' cording as he inspires us ; and are prompted to resolve^ or 

* to act, with vigour and warmth. Such high Eloquence is 

* .always the offspring of passion. By passion, I mean that 
' state of the mind in which it is i^tated and fired, by some 
' object it has in view, A man may convince,^ and even per- 
*-0iiade others to act, by mere reasoa asd aryiivicirt, B«t 
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wkliout iatercsling ; and, especiidly, Bothing is 
more frigid than a counterfeit ardour. 

-The genuine talent for Eloquence is distiAr 
gmsfaed among very different s^les. The Ora- 
tor possessed of it is always simple without ever 
appearing vulgar. He shuns whatever is tumid 
erloose^ or affected, or obscure; andheknows^ 
at times, how much to touch the soul, fuid to 
charm the ear. Master of his expressions, as he 
18 <sf his thoughts, he rises, be is inelted, he i^ 
inflamed, when hia subjects require excellence^ 

' that degree of eloquence which gidns the admiration of 
' mankind, and properij denominates one as an Orator, is 
' never found mthout wiuinth, or passion. Pastton, ipvhen in 
' such a degfree as to rouse and kindle the mind, ^without 

* throwing it out of the postession of jiaelf, is universally 
' foond to ezak all the human powers. It renders th^ mind 

* infinitely more enlightened, more penetrating, more vigo- 

* rous and masterly, than it is in its calm moments. A man 
' actuated by a strong passion, becomes much greater than 

* he is at Ofther times. He is oonscioos of more strength and 
' force ; he utters greater sentinients, eonceiTOs faigher de- 

* ^gns, and executes tbem witti ' a boldness and felicitj, of 
' which, on other occasions, he could not think himself ca« 
'pable. But diiefly, with lespect to persuasion, is the 

' ' power dt passion felt Almost every man, in passion, is 

* eloquent Then he isat no loss for wotds and arguments* 
^ He traasmitft to others, by a sort of contagious sympathy, 
'the wann sentinients vi^ioli lie feeb ; his looks and ges- 
' tures are all persuasive ; and nature htere shews herself in- 
' finitely more powerful t^an tdl art This is the founda- 
' tion of that just and noted rule $ Si vU me fere, doiendum 

* at prijnum ifiti Hbi,* Blai&'s JLectures, vol ii p. T. 
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sensibility, or fervour. To avoid\in his discour- 
ses the tone, of declamation, he meditates a long 
time before he writes ; for it is the effect of me- 
ditation to retrench the superfluity of words. 
The sacrifices, which he offers to taste, do not 
enervate his energy ; they yield fresh pleasure to 
the auditor, who is capable of admiring a naturSd 
and true expression of genius, in a judicious and 
correct phraseology.* 

• This excellence, so rare, and so deserving of 
imiversal approbation, loses, howler, all its esti- 
mation in the eyes of those, whom a counterfeit 
energ)"^ dazzles, and who deviate from the lan- 
guage of nature. 

We know that Seneca found the eloquence of 
Cicero too simple, and, that his disciple Nero 
gilded the statues of Lysippus.f 

* * First fellow Nature, and your judgment frame 
' By her just standard, which is stiU the same ; « 

* Unerring Nature, stiH divinely bright* 

' One clear, unchanged, and universal light, 
' Life, force, and beauty, must to all imparts - 
' At once the source, and end, and test of ait. 
^ Art from that fund each just supply providesy 

* Woriu without show, and, without pomp; presides.* 

Pope's Eaajt on Critieinn^ 1 69.. 

t Win. 34 c. a 
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SECTION XXVI. 
OF EPITHETS. 

STYLE loses its ^fulness and energy^ when 
words are environed with cumbrous epi- 
thets* 

It hath been remarked, that, in the philosoph* 
ical analysis of languages, the substantive is no- 
thing, as it were, because abstract^ and the ad- 
jective every thing, because it is sensible. But 
it is not so in Eloquence, where, frequently, the 
Epithet not being required by the accompanying 
word, oppresses the perio^, without strengthen- 
ing the thought. *^ 

• * Feeble 'writers,' says Dr. Blair, * employ a xtiul* 
' tltude of words to make themselves understood, as they 
' think, more distinctly; and tkey oi^ confovmd the reader. 
' They are sensiUe of not having caught the precise expres- 
' tioB, to convey what they wonM signify i they do not, in- 
*deed, oonceire their own meaning very precisely them- 
< selves s and, therefore, help it out, as they can, by this and 
' the other w«rd, which may, as they suppose, supply the 
' Mettf and Iffing you- somewhat nearer to their idea : they 
' are always going about it, and about it, but never just hit 
'the thing. The image, as they set it before you, is always 
' double ; and no double image is distinct. When an author 
i tells me of his courage in the day of battle, the expression 
' is precise, and I understand it fiilly. But if from the de- 
' fire of multiplying words, he will needs praise his courage 

M 
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Every iiseless Epithet ought to be proscribed. 
The Orator's elocution becomes loose and drag- 
ging, when each expression doth not conduce to 
throw light upon the meaning, or, at least, to 
charm with the harmony."*^ 

Such is the case with some discourses, which 
seem to be destitute of ideas, although in other 
respects profoundly studied, inasmuch as one 
half of the words might safely have been re- 
trenched. 

* stoA fortitude f at the moment he joins these words togetherj 
' my idea begins to waver. He means to express erne quali- 
' ty more strongly ; but he is, in truth, expressing t-we. 

* Cvurage resists danger ; fortitude suf^mrts pain. The oc- 

* casion of exerting each of Uiese qualities is different ; and 

* being led to think of both together, when only one of them 

* should be in my view, my view is rendered unsteady, and 

* my conception of the object indistinct' Blair's Lecture*^ 
voL i. p. 190. 191. 

* * Beware of imagining that we render Style strong or 

* expressive, hy a constant and multiplied use of Epithets. 

* This is a great error. Epithets have often great beauty and 
*, force. But if we introduce them into every sentence, and 
' string many of them together to one object, in place of 
' strengthening, we clog and enfeeble style, and render the 
< imag^ confused and indistinct, which we mean to iUoatrati^^* 
;BLAia*8 Lectureff vol. ii. p. H7. 
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SECTION XXVII. 



OF THE NECESSITY OF AN ORATOR'S REFIN- 
ING HIS STYLE. 



/^ HRISTIAN Orators, do jrou, yourselves, 
^^-^ erase such disgusting pleonasms. Pass a 
criticaljudgment upon your productions, and, to- 
gether with such insignificant expressions, banish 
all those negligencies of style, which degrade th^ 
subliniity of the ideas. 

It is not reqvdred that the whole of a sermon 
should be equally striking ; but it is requisite that 
it be all equally well written, and that Eloquence 
make amends, by the beauty of the expression, 
for the quality of the thoughts when they are or- 
dinary ; just as sculpture adds, by the richness of 
the drapery, to the elegance of the figures. 

We must allow pauses for admiration. This 
is chiefly necessary for the sake of energy. If, 
therefore, it be remarked that there are many- 
very eloquent passages in a sermon composed 
with care, and containing forcible arguments, the 
praise will be sufficient, since there is none as yet 
extant, which is in all respects perfect. 

Is the merit of a pure and elegant style your 
ambitian ? . Multiply the copies of your discourses. 
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and cease not to transcribe your performance unr 
til you are able to afford satisfaction to yourself. 

An Orator ought to adopt the motto of C^aesar^ 
who * thought that he had done nothing, while 
* there remained any thing for him to do.* The 
more he writes, the better he writes ; and it is 
only by surmounting the tediousness ofreiterated 
transcriptions, that he can dbplay in his style al) 
die elegance of his taste. 

Hence it is, that very few men of learning 
employ all their powers to advantage. The 
greater part, being accustomed to rest too soon 
contented, die without ever having known die 
extent of their own talents*- 

Fresh ideas, the beauties of enlargement, the 
exquisite sentiment of a finished passage, which 
Horace so well defined and relished when he call* 
ed it, qui me mihi reddat amicum ; in a word, the 
elegatnt and variegated turns of expression, which 
compose the beauty of style, do not occur to ar 
writer in the first cast of a work, and are generally 
dse effect of a slow correction* 

While there remains room to alter, there is op«« 
portunity for improvement. It is the character- 
istic of excellence in all the arts, so sensibly to 
strike &e spectator who admires it^ that he can 
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amcfeiTe of nothiiig transcending that wluch he 
beholds. ' 

However litde we may have accustomed our- 
sehres to write, we easily distinguish those {>as- 
sages, which have not been sufficiently studied^ 
and which proceeded from the pen of the writer, 
before they had been thoroughly digested in his 
own mind. This hasty or neg^gent composition 
soon discovers itself, not, as is commonly sup- 
posed, by the pleasing freedom of a diction some- 
what too unrestrained and irregular, but by die 
confusion of expression, all the constituent parts 
of which are stiff and forced* 

The more the writer hurries himself, the more 
dragging, of course, is his style. And, when it 
is said thi^ a writing ^^ smells of the lamp," it is 
an evident proof that it is not sufficiently la- 
boured. 

When the steel hath been^ well polished, the 
edge of the file is no more perceived. 
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SECTION XXVllI. 
OF A PROPER SELECTION OP WORDS. 

L£T,no one accuse me here of exhorting Or- 
ators to render their compositions infiipid, 
with a view of improving their stjrle. 

I am sensible, that, whatever we wish to finish 
with too much catt'e, we enervate ; and^ that the 
impetuosity of Eloquence spurns at those minute 
researches, which would extinguish its fervour ; 
but, I aim aware also, that we can write from 
present impulse, and correct afterwards, at leis- 
ure, without cooling the original ar^ur ; and, 
that 2t proper medium is requisite to be kept be- 
tween the extreme of neglecting application, . 
which adds to the defects of taste, and the ex- 
cess of labour, which deadens the transports of 
genius. 

Boileau hath said before me, and better than I 
have, *Put your work twenty times upon the 
^ frame ; polish and re-polish it continually ; 
^ sometimes add, and often erase.'* 

♦ Vingft fois BUT les m^ tier remett^z votre ouyrage ; 
PoUtissez le sans cesse, et le repoUissez. 
Adjoittez quelquelbisy et spuvent effacez. 
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A paina^taking Orator> who is desirous of giv* 
ing the finishing stroke to his productions, is ai- 

HosAcv, who was a shrewd judge of human nature, 
iosists upon an author's being rigorously strict in criticizing 
sod correcting his own works. 

Vir bonus et pnidena versus reprehendet inertes ; 
Culpabit duros ; incomtis allinet atrum 
Transverso calamo signum ; ambitiosa recidet 
Omanenta ; panim claria lucem dare ooget. 
Arguet ambigne dictum mutanda notabh. 

HoR. tie Jr, Foei, v. 44^. 

Db. Bx^xm enfevoes the nme attention to the work of 
leviaion and conectiony in his directions for forming Style^ 
when he observes^ that < there may be an extreme in too 
' great and anxious a care abqut words. We must not re- 

* tard the course of thought, nor cool the heat of imagina- 
'tion, by pausing too long on every word we employ. 
' There is, on cerUun occasions, a glow of composition 
■ which should be kept up, if we hope to eiq)ress oursekes 
' happily, though at tl\e expence of allowing some inadver- 
' tancies to pass. A more severe examination of these must 

* be left to be the work of correction. For, if the practice 
' of composition be useful, the Uborious work of correcting 

* is no less so ; it is, iiideed, absolutely necessary to our 

* reaping any benefit from the habit of composition. What 
' we have written, should be laid by for some little time, tiU 
'the ardour of composition be past, till the fondness for the 
' expressions we have ui)ed be worn off, and the expressions 
< themselves be forgotten ; and then reviewing our work 

* with a cool and critical eye, as if it were the performance 

* of another, we shall discern many imperftetions which at 

* first escaped ua. Then is the season for pruning redun- 

* dancies ; for weighing the arrangement of sentences ; fer 
' attending to the juncture and connecting particles ; and 
'bringing Stifle into a regi«lar, direct, and supported fonifc. 
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ways repaid for his trouble. If correction do not 
suggest to hii|i the materials of a discourse, it, at 
least, points out expressions unworthy of the pul- 
pit, which sometimes escape in the ardour of 
coniposition ; and this, doubtless, is a valuable 
advantage in a style wherein we apprehend, justly 
enough, that one bad word doth oftentimes more 
injury, than a weak argument. 

Correction suggests to the Orator approjariate 
expressions which render his ideas more striking, 
and his sentiments more, impassioned. ^ In the 

* same manner,' says Cicero, ^ as clothes, at first 
^ invented through necessity, have afterwards be- 
^ come ornamental to the human body, so words, 

* created by necessity, impart also beauty to dis- 

* course.' 

The value of well placed expressions is so 
striking in the art -of Oratory, that the eloquence 
of a passage sometimes depends upon a single 
word. Take an example which is deserving of 
admiration. I select it from an excellent dis- 
course, which the Cardinal de Rohan, Grand 
Almoner of France, pronounced upon presenting 
the body of Louis XlV. at the Abbey of St. 

' This Lima Labor, must be submitted to by all who would 
' commumcate their thou|;fat8« with proper advantage to 
' others ; and some practice in it will soon -afaatpen their eye 

* to the most necessary objects of attention; and render it a 
' much more^ easy and practicable work than might at first 

* be imagmed.''— Bz«axk'8 Leeturetp vol. 1. p. 404. 
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Dennis. ' The Prince, whose loss we mourn, 
' leaves, it is true, names celebrated upon earth ; 

* and posterity the most remote, will, like us, 
^ admire Louis the Great, the Just, the Con- 

* queror, the Pacific, the Friend of Learning, and 
' the Protector of Kings.' 

Had the Cardinal de Rohan said, that tkis 
Monarch left vpoa earth a celebrated namt^ kis 
UEpressicm would have been very common ; but 
the same phrase put in the plural, while speaking 
only of one man, and the enumeration of the 
several titles of glory of Louis XIV. which at 
once justifies this bold ascription, appear to me a 
iuUime stroke. * 

MaMilk» knew also this secret of the art. la 
his writings, a word, which ifeemed to declare m 
paradox, often expressed a new thought, and a 
very weighty and just idea. Such is that admi- 
rable ApoBtrophe, which we rekd in his sermon, 

* on the mixture of the righteous and the wick^ 
^ ed.* ^ Ye great ones of the earth ! the in- 
' nocent pleasure of' sincerity, without which 

* there is nothing agreeable in the commerce of 

* mankind, is demed you, an^J ye have no mor* 
4 friends, because it is too beneficial tohe onet^ 
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SECTION XXIX. 



OF metaphors: 



* T AM fond,' says Montaigne, ** of words cor- 
•*■ responding with the thought." But, to re- 
present an idea in all its energy, the vulgar ex- 
pression is frequently insufficient, and then the 
Metaphor becomes the proper word in rhetori- 
cal language. 

It is essential to the two objects of which a 
Metaphor is composed, that their relation to each 
other be obvious, and that they may be marked 
by no striking dissimilitude. 

Eloquence could not exist without this Ian- 
giiage of imagination. ^ Speech,' says Cicero, 

* ought equally to strike the mind and senses of 
all men.' * Now, the senses are not moved but 
by the liveliness of images. Nature herself, which 
is the original model of art, suggests the most ei' 
pressive images to savages, to infants, and to the 
meanest ranks of people, when they are governed 
by a strong passion. 

* Qratio honUmnn tennlnu et nuntibus aecommodata. 

De Orat 1% 55. 
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DuKARsAis hath judiciously observed, that 
^ siore tropes were made use of in the markets, 
^ than in the academies.' It b true, those popu- 
lar Metaphors are often very inaccurate, and a 
writer ought to express them with exactness^ 
when he means to admit them into elevated lan- 
guage. 

That absurd medly of Balthasar Gratian has 
been quoted with propriety, as a very striking ex- 
ample of the abuse which may be made of figura- 
tive eloquence : * Thoughts flow from the exten- 

* sive coasts of memory, embark on the sea of 

* the imagination, arrive at the port of genius, to 
^ be re^stered at the custom-house of the un- 
' derstanding.'"!^ 



* Perhaps it m»y be no unsuitable psrellel to the fantas- 
tical Metaphor of Bahhasar Gratian, mentioned by M. 
Maury, to quote from the Life ^Gilpin, that absurd bon« 
bast, said to have been addressed by an High -SheriiF at 
QzfiMfd to the students ; ' Amving,' says he, * at the 
' Mount of St. Mary, in the stony stage where I now stand, 
' I have brought you some fine biscuits carefully conserved 
< for the chickens of the church, the sparrows of the spirit, 
'and the sweet swallows of salvation.'— Gibson's Rhe* 
tmic^ p. 17. 

The Spectator humorously describes the abuse of figu- 
rative Eloquence, when he says, < An unskilful author shall 
' run Metaphors so absurdly into one another, that there 
' shall be no simile, no agreeable picture, no apt resem- 
*blance,.but confusion, obscurity^ and noise. Thus have 
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There imist, doubtkse^ be imagination in the 
manner of expression ; but^ above all, there nurst 
be truth and judgment* 

The image is false, when there is a contradk* 
tion of terms : as in that phrase, ^ I shall ascend 

* to the foundation of the Cartesian system.* It 
is incoherent, when it describes, on one side, a 
physical substance,- and, on the other, a mordl sub* 

' I known an hero compared to a thunderbolt, a lion, and 

< tibe sea ; all and each of them ptoper Metaphors for im- 

< petuosity, cooragie, or force ; but by bad managemielt K 
' hath so happened^ that the thunderbolt hath overflowed 
' its banks, the lion hath darted through the skies, and the 
' billows have roUed out of the Lybian desart/ 

The same author presents us with the fbllowing letter, 
as a specimen of the enormous abuse of metaplioricsl ex- 
pression—-—^ Sir, After th« many hea^y lasbes that fasive 

< fallen from your pen, you may justly es|>eot in retofn, all 
*the load, that my ink can lay upon your shoulders Ymi 

* have quartered all the foul language upon me that coidd 

* be raked out of the air of Billingsg-ate, without knowing 

< who I am, or whether I deaerve to be cupped and scsn- 

* fied at this rate. \ tell you, once for aU, turn your eye^ 

* where you please, you shall never smell me out Do yett 

< think that the panics which you sow about the parish will 

* ever build a monument to yoiur glory ? No, Sir, you flMif 

* fight these battles as long as you will, but when you come 

* to balance the account,''you will find that you have been 
' fishing in troubled waters, and that an ignis fatuus hath 

* bewildered you, and that indeed you have built upon a 

* sandy foundation, and brought your hogs to a fsur mar* 
*ket.*— Spectator/ No. 595. 
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ject : sudi is that parendiesis, ^ I say then (and I 
'always continue fixed upon my principles*)' It 
is puerile and far-fetched, whenever it forms an 
affected and unmual periphrasis : as when sun- 
dials have been called ^ the registers of the sun*^ 
But it becomes descriptive and just, when it is 
expressed withsitiiplicity and energy. It is thus 
that Bossuet describes the demands of luxury, 
when he says, that ^ every art is exhausted (liter- 

* ally sweats) to satisfy them-'* 

When Bosduet makes use of a Metaphor which 
seems bc^d, he sometimes apologises ; and pre- y 
sendy -he rises upon that description, which he 
iocB not find sufficiently great nor daring. 

^ Shall I speak to you,' says he in the funeral 
Oratipn for Maria Theresa, ^ shaD I speak to you 
« concerning the death of her children i Let us 

* To avoid such improprieties as tbose mentioned by 
oar antiior, it is of importaace to bear in mind what Dr. 
Bi<iLiR says on this subject,—* A good rule has been 
' given for examining the propriety of Metaphors^ when we 

* doubt whether or not they be of the mixed kind ; namely, 
' that we should try to form a picture upon them, and Von- 

* sider how the parts would agree, and what soit of figure 
' the whole would present, when delineated with a penc^l^ 
' By these means, we should become sensible whether ia« 
'consistent circumstances were mixed, and a monstrous 

* image thereby produced ; or whether the object was,, all 
'along, presented in one natural and consisteAt point of 

* view.'— Blair's -iiecftfrer, vol. i. p. 311. 
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*, figure to ourselves that young Prince, whom 

* the graces themselves appear to have fonn^ 

* with their hands. Forgive methis e^cipression : 
*• methinks I still hehold this flower ftdling. At 
^ that time the sorrowful messenger of an event 
^ so fatal, I was also the witness, when beholding 

* the King and Queen, of the most piercing grief, 

* on the one hand, and, on the other, of the niost 

* mournful lamentations i* and under different 
^ forms I saw an unbounded affliction*' 

I 

An idea which would be common, were it not 
for the boldness of the imagination 'which s^onie- 
times gives sensation to inanimate beings, becomes 
interesting under the pencil of an Orator or a 
Poet. 

Eloquence, I know, hath less extensive privi- 
leges than Poetry. The latter is exenipted, ac- 
cording to the judicious observation of Boileau, 
from all the set forms of excuse to which Prose 
is subjected : e. g. ^ Pardon this expression-^-so 
f to speak^— -if I may venture to say so,' &c. 
We oftfen find, however, in excellent Orators, 
Metaphors which we should be scrupulous about 
h^Z£^rding in verse. Those figures are so trans- 
fused through the style, that they are scarcely ob- 
served in the perusaL 

Racine was, doubtless, struck with that expres- 
sion in the sermpn ' on the mixture of the righte- 
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^ ous aiid the wicked,' where Massiii.oi7 says, 
^ the righteous man can with boldness condemn 
^ mothers, that which he disallows in himself; 

* his instructions do not put his conduct to the 
' blush ;^ as he had expressed his" admiratfon of 
that other Metaphor, which is in the same dis* 
course ; * the Courtiers qf Zedekiah charged the 
' tears and dismal predictions of yeremiah^ occa- 
' sicmed by the hiin of Jerusalem, with a secret 

* desire of -pleasing the king of Babylon^ who was 
^ besieging that unfortunate city.' 



SECTION XXX. 
OF TECHNICAL EXPRESSIONS. 

LE T us never confound with this elegant lan- 
guage of the imagination, those technical 
words, which could only appertain to the vocabu- 
lary of sciences. 

Pity on an Orator,, when it is necessary to b^ 
learned in order to understand him ! 

t 

It is not to excite, lastonishment by the dispiia)! 
of his learning, that he speaks to an assembled 
multitude ; it is to move, it is to affect them : and 
he mistakes his object, if he prefer thosje abstract 
and intellectual e3q>ressions, which the vulgar do 
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not comprehend, to those tender andflLrdoaU oaes, 
which produce a general impression. 

A Christian Orator is under still stronger obli- 
gation to address his hearers with that simplicity 
of style, without which he will never be truly 
eloquent* ~ All men are bound to practise the du- 
ties of religion ; it is, therefore, requisite that all 
maybe able to understand the minister who an^ 
nounces them* But, let us once more repeat it, 
the discharge of zeal in this, as in every other part 
of a sermon^ is inseparable from the rules of art* 

Is it your desire to be eloquent? Be simple. I 
go farther— Be familiar in your discourses.^ 



* < Youth/ says M. Rollin, ' cannot be made too seiu 
' sible of the character of simplicity which nms through the 

* writings of the ancients. They should be accustomed to 

* stud}^ nature in all things, and be assured that the best 

* eloquence k^at which is the most natural, an4 least far- 
' fetched. The Grecians gave it a rery significant name, 

* ce^cXei«, which is pretty near what Horace calls nmpUx 
' munditiis, an elegit simplicity.'— Rollings Belie* Let- 
tret, Tol. ii. p. 59. 

' A writer of simplicity,' says Dr. Blair, * expresses 
< himself in such a manner, that every one thinks he could 
i* have written in the same way $ Horace describes it : 



Ut sibi quivis 



Speret idem, sudet multum, frustraque laboret 
Audus idem. 
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omceire of nothing transcending that which he 
beholds* 

However little we may have accustomed our- 
selves to write, we easily distinguish those pas- 
sages, which have not been suffi^tiendy studied, 
, and which proceeded from the pen pf the writer, 
I before they had been thorou^y 4l§^^cd ii^ his 
I own mind. This hasty or negligent composition 
soon discovers itself, not, as is coQimonly sup- 
posed, by- the pleasing freedom of a diction some- 
: what too unrestrained and irregular, ^but by the 
i confusion of expression, all the constituent parts 

I of which are stiff and forced. 

I 
i 

The more the writer hurries himself, the more 

dragging, of course, is his style. And, when it 

is said that a writing ^* smells of the lamp,'' it is 

an evident proof that it is not su^ciently la- 

' boured. 

When the steel hath been well polished, the 
edge of the file is no more perceived. 



M? 



in Aj*^^**"* Orator, whaia ^irous^if «iv 
^ ^imjabiog alajoke to hi» pro*ictkms, is at 

*ild corre^;^!^ " ^V*^*^"^ ^*"K rigferoudy strict in criticmn|^ 
„. €* bis own works. 

Culpabjt: <} prudens vei^us veprehendet inertefl ; 
Transv^j.^ ^**X)s ; incomtls allinet atrum 
Ornaiij^j^^^ ^alamo signum ; ambitiosa rcctdct 
Argitst ^2^ * P"^™* cUriaiucem dare ooget 
^^^^ipie dictum mutanda .iwtahit. 
Dju, g HoR. de Jr, Foet^ v. iiS. 

»^on a^a ,^2uc^^"^***^ *• ■*"** flttentiao to the 'iratk of 

^ben he oba^^^^'^<=*»»>i in W» directicBis fbr fonninif Styic, 

P**t and ^^ ^"^V-es, that * there may be an extreme in top 

. ^e.^c^ ^ious a care about words. W' e must not re- 

^* ^ ti«r^*^* ^ tiiought, nor cool the heat of imagtna- 

/^ is^ ^^^ing^ too lonj^ on every word we employ. 

^1^ *^^v*^^ certain occasions, a glow of composition 

*PNy, t\v^^ ^ ^^* ^P* *^ ^® ^^P® *® e3q)rcs8 ourselves 

, ^*^ tfi '^^ff'^ ^ ^® expence of allowing some inadver- 

^ "ti^ ^^^''* "^ roore severe examination of these must 

. ^^^^P^^^T^^the woric of correction. For, If the practice 

'^^ ^%^ ^^«n be useful, the laborious wop^ of cooectiiig 

^^^ ^ ^^' ^ *■» indeed, absolutely , necessary to ou^ 

«* ^^5tv^^^^y benefit from the habit of composition. What 

•^ ^^rv ^>itten, should be laid by for some little time, till 

Tr^^^^*^> of composition be past, till the fondness for the 

^^^^^^^^ wc have used be worn off, and the expressions 

^^^ ^ ^^s be forgotten j and then reviewing our work 

^ %^^^<Hil Aitd critical eye, as if it were the perfprmance 

, we shsU disecm many imperfections which at 

«ped us. Then is the aeason for pruning redunt 

^^j^^^i for weighing the arrangement of setttewoes ; fcr 

^^w^K *° *^® junctute and eonnecting particles ; and 

^U)g Style into ar^gnkr* cortect>^s»d f^{^)«lt«dfoKfll' 
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ways repaid for his trouble. If correction do not 
suggest to him the materials of a discourse, it, at 
least, poiilts out.expre8sions unworthy of the pul- 
pit, which sometimes escape in the ardour of 
composition ; and this, doubtless, is a valuable 
advantage in a style wherein we apprehend, justly 
enough, that one bad word doth oftentimes more 
injury, than a weak argument. 

Correction suggests to.the Orator appropriate 
expressions which render his ideas more striking, 
and his sentiments more impassioned^ ^ In the 
^ same manner,' says Cicero, ^ as clothes, at first 
^ invented through necessity, have afterwards be- 
^ come ornamental to the human body, so words, 

* created by necessity, impart also beauty to dis- 

* course.' 

The value of well placed expressions is so 
striking in the art of Oratory, that the eloquence 
of a passage sometimes depends upon a single 
word. Take an example which is deserving of 
admiration. I select it from an excellent dis- 
course, which the Cardinal de Rohan, Grand 
Almoner of France, pronounced upon presenting 
the body. of Louis XIV. at the Abbey of St* 

* TkiB Ltvfue Labor, must be submitted to by aU who would 

* comrounicate their thoughts with proper advantage to 

* others ; and some practice in it will soon sharpen their eye 

* to the most necessary objects of attention, and render it a 

* much more easy and practicable work than might at first 
< be imagined."— Bi.AiR*8 Leehtru, voL 1. p. 404. 
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iviU hiivei Ae mo^ wUl its parts be linked to- 
9e&er, and tibe ideas follow in sttCcesaion. 

Benique *if gugdvU timpUx thmttpcat et, uimtn. 

Hop. flfe^. Poet y. 23. 
* An author, who does not thus methodise his discourse^ 
' is not fuUy master of his subject : he has but_an ittpeifect 
•tut«i atoA a low getiitts. Ofder, indeed, is an exceOehce 

• we seldbm meet with in the produetions of tlia adnd. A 
' discourse is peifefct, when it has at once methodi proptie^, 
•rtrength, and vehemence. But, in order to this, the Ofa- 

• tor must have viewed, examined, and comprehended eveijr 
'pdttt^ that he may range eadi word in its proper plae^. 
*yha^ ir what an ignorant declainer, who is gvided by hi^ 
'ima|;iiiatioik, caa never di8oetn.*^FaMBi.eir 9n Midqmnei, 
p. 180, 191. 

Observe how another sensible author expresses himself. 

' It is an infallible proof of the want of just integrity in 
' every writing, from the Epopei, or heroic poem, lAovm to - 
' the familiar epistle, or slightest essay, either in verse or 
^^irose, if every several part, or portion, fit not its pfoper 
'place so exactly, that the least transposition would be iln- 

* practicable. If there be any passage in the middle, or end, 

* which might have stood in th^ beginning ; or any in the 
•beginning which might have stood as weH in 'the middle, 

• or end ; there is properly, in such a piece, neither begin- 
' ning, middle, nor end ; it is a mere rhapsody, not a work s 
' and, the more it assumes the air or appearance of a real 
' woi^, the more ridiculous it becomes.**— CA«rflrt«riVi«r^ 
voL iii. p. 259, 260. 

Bishop Burnet gives the following direction to Preach- 
ers : 

' A text being explained, then the point upoii which the 
' sermon b to run, is to be opened ; and it wU be the better 

* heard and understood, if there be but one point in a ser- 
' mon, so that one head, and only one, is well stated, and 
*fuUy^iet out.*— i)/«C9tfr«e of the Ptutoral Care, p. 249. 
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The »rt of Ibrmitig Trftimhioti^ is as difficuk 
to be ^subjected to ruies,'as to be reduced to prac- 
tice. 



Dr. Blair expands the Bifthop'ik idea, and at the sani^ 

* tim^, gives it its proper bounds, -when he says : 

' Unity is of great consequence in every composition ; hut 
in other discourses, where 'the choice and directipn of the 
4subje<H^ are not left to the speaker, it naay be less in his 
power to preserve it In a sermon it must h^ sdways th# 
preacher's own fault, if he truisgress it What I mean by 
unity is, that there should be some one main poipt Co 'vdiich 
the whde strain of the sermon shall refer. . It n^uat not be 
a bundle of different subjects strung together, but one ob- 
ject must predominate throughout This rule is founded 
on what we all experience, that the mind can attend only 
to one capital object at a time. By dividing, you afways 
weaken the impression. Now this imlty, without which 
no sermon can have much beauty, or much force, does not 
require that there should be no divisions or separate heads 
in the discourse, or that one single thought only should be, 
again and again, turned up to the hearers in different lights. 
It is not to be understood in so narrow a sense ; it admits 
of some variety ; it admits of under parts and s^pendages, 
provided always that so much union and connexion be pre- 
served, as to make tlie whole concur in some one impres- 
sion upon the mind. I may employ, for instance, several 
different arguments to enforce the love of God ; I may 
also inquire, perhaps, into the causes of the decay of this 
virtue; still one great object is presented to the mind: 
but if, because my text says, * He that loveth God must 
love his brother also,' I therefore should mingle in one dis- 
course arguments for the love of God, and for the love of 
our neighbour,' 1 should offend unpardonably against Unity, 
and leave a very loose and confused impression on th^ 
hearer's minds.^— Blai&'s Lectures, vol^ii. p. lOQ. 
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Bossuet's * History of the Variations,' is justly 
quoted as a master-piece of this sort, wherein 
this great man unites all the branches of his sub- 
ject, by the sole band of his logic; andthu^ con- 
nects, without confusion, the most abstract and 
dissimilar propositions. 

Transitions, wh?ch are only built on the me- 
chanism of the style, and merely consist in a fic- 
titious connection between the last word of the 
paragraph which finishes, and the first word of 
lie sentence which begins, cannot, with pro- 
priety^ be admitted as natural, but are rather 
forced combinations. True rhetorical Transi- 
tions are such as follow the course of the reason- 
ing, or sentiment, with ease, almost without art^ 
and unperceived by the hearers ; such, as unite 
the materials of the discourse, instead of merely 
suspending some phrases upon each other ; such, 
as bind the whole together, without obliging the 
Preacher to compose a new exordium to each 
subdivision, which his plan exhibits to him ; 
si^ch^as form an orderly and methodical arrange- 
ment, by the simple unfolding of the ideas, in 
some measure, imperceptible to the'Orator him- 
self : such, as call for, and correspond, with, each 
Qther by an inevitable analogy, and not by an un- 
expected association ; such, in fine,, as medita- 
tion produces by suggesting valuable thoughts, 
not such as the pen furnishes in its search alter 
combined resemblances*. 
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Clear and distinct ideas reciprocaUjr accord 
with easy and felicitons transitions. ^Stones 

* well hewn,' says Cicero, * unite of themselves, 

* and without the sud of cement.' 



SECTION XXXIII. 
OF A COPIOUS STYLE. 

IP a desultory style, if short expressions, in a 
word, if poor ideas can never strictly unite, 
let us discard them, without )iesitation, from a 
rhetorical discourse. A broken and sententious 
style will never make powerful impressions upon 
the multitude. Eloquence requires a kind of 
diction, expanded, lofty, sublime, in order to 
develop the emotions of the soul, and to impart 
to thought all its energy. He who renews his 
thoughts line by line, is always frigid, slow, mo- 
notonous, and superficial. Sublimity is simply 
the effort of genius transcending ordinary ideas. 
Let your thoughts dive deep. Stop not to pick 
up the sparkling grains of sand upon that ground 
which covers a mine df gold. Shoot beyond vul- 
gar conceptions ; and you will find the true sub- 
lime, between that which is common, and that 
which is exaggerated. Unconstrained in your 
isteps, confine not yourself within the narrow 
limits of thofe curtailed phrases, which drop 
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every moment with the expiring ideia ; but dis- 
pls^ in their vast extent, those copious and com- 
manding modes of expression, which impart to 
Eloquence its energy,* its elevation, its vehe- 
mence,and its grandeur. ^The thundering strokes 
*• of Demosthenes,' said Cicero, ^ would have 
^ been much less impressive, had they not been 
' hurled with all the power and impetuosity of 
* copiousness.'* 

The same Cicero fixed the extent of the Ora- 
tor's period to four verses of six feet, which can 
be pronounced with one single breathing, f 

put, have we proper periods in our language, 
who can scarcely ever make use of transposition ; 
who are constrained to give a signification, if not 
perfect, at least very distinct, to each word of the 
sentence, which the reader peruses ; who are sub- 
jected to uniform and feeble constructions, in 
which the nominative is contiguous to the verb 
preceding the case governed ; and who are perv 
petually embarrassed by the repetition or ambigu- 
ity of pronouns ? The theory of our participles, 
too, is so obscure, our conjunctions are so in- 
sufficient, our cases, admitting we have any, so 

* Demosthenis non Xkm vibrarent fulouna Ula nisi niime- 
ris contorta ferentur. — Orator^ 234. 

t Equatapr igitur quasi hcxametrorum instar Versuum^ 
quod sit, constat fer^ plena comprehensid. Orator. 222. 

O 
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u^ignificant, that it becomes requisite, in writ--, 
ing, perpetually to recall the uominative, or the 
pronoun which represents it, and to sacrifice sub- 
limity to perspicuity** 

The ancients compared the period to a sling, 
which throws out the stone, after many circuits.f 
Our period is none other than an inanimate dic- 
tion, like the servile translation of a precise in- 
terpreter, who expresses literally and unskilfully, 
ideas conceived In a foreign icUom*^ 

* See remarks on the same subject in Fenelon's Letter 
to the French Academy^ § 5. p. 193. « 

t ' With respect to the form or composition of sent- 
ences, Cicero distin^shes them ,into two sorts, cstfled 
tractOf strait or direct : and contorta, bend or winding.^ By 
the former are meant snch, whose members ft^ow each 
other in a direct order, -without any inflection ; and by the 
latter, those which, strictly speaking, are called periods. 
Tli^io^oi in Greek signifies a circuit .or circle. And so the 
Latins called circuitw and ambitus. By which they both 
mean a sentence consisting of corresponding parts, so fram- 
ed, that the voice in pronouncing them may have a proper 
elevation and cadency, and distinguish them by its infleiian. 
And as the bitter part returns back, and unites -witli the 
former, the period, like a circU, surrpunds and encloses the 
whole sense.'-^WARD*s System of Oratory, vol. ii. p. 345. 

:| The remarks of the learned Abb6, respecting the feeble 
and limited construction of the French tongue, are, in a great 
measure, applicable to the English, especially when com- 
pared with the greater liberty of transposition, which the 
Latin language aUowed, and, in which Cicero, particularly, 
manifests that so much of its beauty and elegance consists. 

§ Orat. c. 2a 



\ \ 
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SECTION XXXIV. 
OF HARMONY OF STYLE. 

NEVERTHELESS, without this measxire- 
ment of periods, Style is flat and unhar- 
monious. A Christian Orator should dideavour 



Dr. Ward's obaeiratioiu upon the point- are as fbUows : 
' There are two kinds of Order» in the construction of a 
sentence, one of which may he called natural, and the other 
artijlcal. We call that order natural^ wh^n all the words 
in a sentence are so placed, as they are connected with, or 
^Dow each other, in a grammatical construction. And it 
may properly enough admit of this name, as it is founded 
in the nature of a proposition, and the relation of the several 
words, of which it consists, te each other. And this seems 
agreeable to the natural way of conve3fing our thoughts 
which leads us first to express the subject, or thing, of 
which some other thing is said, before the predicate, or 
that which is said concerning it ; and with respect to both, 
as every idea succeeds another in the order of our concep- 
tions, to range it in the same order, when we communicate 
them to others. 

' Our language in general keeps pretty much to this me- 
thod. But in one thing, particularly, it recedes from it ; 
and that is, in placing adjectives, which denote the pro- 
perties of things, before their substantives or subjects, 
whose properties they are. As when it is siud, ^JEvil com- 
munication corrupt* good manners^ And this we always do, 
except something follows which depends upon the adjec- 
tive. So we say, JSe.oot a man eminent for hit virtue, not 
an emiaent.man. 
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to ^ please his auditors by a melody which may 
make them more attentive to his instructions, and 
thereby render the allurements of art subservient 

' Arttficitd order, as it respects simple sentences, has littk 
' or no regcard to the natural construction of words ; but dis- 
' poses them in such a manner, as will be most i^reeable to 
' the ear, and best answer the design, of the speaker. The 
■' .Latins take a much greater liberty in this respect/ than 

* we do, or the nature of our language will permit Quin- 
' tilian says, that it is best for the verb to stand last, when 
' there is no particular reason to the contrary ; and hegiv^es 
' this reason for it, ' because the force of the sentence lies 

< in the verb.' They likewise separate such words as hare 
' an immediate relation between them, or dependence one 

* upon another ; and phice any of them first or last, as they 

* please. In short, their order seems in a manner arbitruy, 
' if it does not break in upon perspicui^, to which they 
' usually attend. But most of these things are unsuitabla 
' to the genius of our language. The Latin tongue common- 
' ly admits ofa ipuch greater variety in the transposition of 
^ members, as well as in that of single words, than suits with 

* our idiom. Our composition is, in this respect, much more 
' limited and confined than tlie Latin. The natural order is 

* certainly more plain and easy ; but yet it must be owned, 
' tliat the other has its advantages, and those veTy consider- 
' able. The language both of the Greeks and Romans has 
■* more streng^, as well as harmony, than any modem tongue, 

< which is owing in a good measure, to this liberty in their 

* composition. For by giving their periods flie finest turn, and 

* placing the most significant words, where they may strike 

< the mind witli the greatest force, at the same time they 

* both delight the ear, and excite the attention.' Wahd's 
System of Oratory, \o\. i. p. 354—364. 

Dr. Blair makes the following apposite remarks upoq 
this subject. 



i 
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to tMe success of hia ministry. Our great masters 
have frequently displayed, in the pulpit, the fine 
tsdients of painting by sbund^, and of forming re- 
sanUances of imitative harmony, which poetry 
would find it difficult to equaL 

* In the Latin language, the arrangement, which most 
' commonly obtains, is to place first, in the sentence, that 

* word which expresses the principal object of the discourse, 
'together with its circumstances ; and afterwards, the per- 

* SOD, or the thing, that acts upon ]|. Thus Salluat, compar- 
'ing together the mind and the body ; Animi imperio, cor- 
*'porh MervitU magU utimur >• which order pertunly render* 
' the sentence more lively and striking, than when it is ar- 

* ranged according to oiu- £nglish construction ; We make 
' most use of the direcUoa of the soul^ and of the service of 
'the b ^dy.' 

* The Latin order gratifies more the rapidity of the ima- 
'gination^ which naturally runs first to that which is its 
'chief object ; and, having once named it, carrier it in view 
^tfarQughout the rest of the sentence. In the same manner. 
•in poetry.' 

Justum et tenacem propositi virum, 

Non civium ardor^ prava jubc^* tium, 

Kon Vultus instanti tyranni, 

Mente quatit solida. .... 
' Every person of taste must be sensible, that here the 
'words are arranged with a much greater regard to the- 
' figure which the several objects make in the fancy, than : 
'our Hlnf'' ish construction admits; which would require 
' the yuttum et tenacem firopottti virum, though undoubtedly, , 
' the ci4>ital object in the sentence, to be thrown into the 
'last place«' 

* An Bglish writer, paying a compliment to a g^reat man. 

* would say thus : ' It is impossible for me to pass oartr^ln^ 
'silence, such remarkable mildness, such singn]jkr.a»fl..ui&«' 

O 2. 
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Bossuet meant to intimate in the funeral Ora* 
tion for Tellier, that that magistrate had breathed 
hi^ last, while repeating this verse of the psalm^ 
^ I will sing of the mercies of the Lord for ever ;' 
and see how the Orator recalls, if I may. so say, 
before all his auditory, this circumstance of the 
death of the Chancellor : ^ Enraptured that he 
^ could pour forth his grateful acknowledgments 
^ even with his dying breath, he began the hynm 
^ of praise for divine mercies. Jwillsing'y says 

'heard of clemency, and such unusual moder&tionf indie 
' exercise of supreme power.' Here, we have, first -pre- 
' sented to us, the person who speaks. * It is impossible for 
' me /' next, what the person is to do ; * impossible for him 

* to pass over in silence;* and* lastly, tlie object which moves 

* him 80 to do, < the mildness, clemency, and moderation of 

* hia patron.' Cicero, from whom I have translated these 
' words, just reserves this order ; beginning with the objeet, 

* placing that first which was the exciting idea in the speak- 

* er's mind, and ending with the speaker and his action: 

* Tantam maneuetudinem, tvm inusitatwn in auditafmque' 

* clefnentiam, tanturr^e in summa pctestate rerutn otnniuvi 

* modum, taate niuito C nulla J unodo prdcteripe pouum^ — Ofat% 
pro MarcelL 

' The Latin order is more aniipated ; the En^sh more 
' dlear and distinct. The Romans, generally arranged their 
' words according to tlie order in which the ideas rose in 

* the speaker's imagination. We arrange them according 
' to the order in '^ich the understanding directs those ideas 
' to be exhibited, in succession, to the view of another. Our 

* arrangement, therefore, appears to be the consequence of 

* greater refinement in the art of speech; as fo as clearness 
' in communication is understood to be the end of spee^/r-* 
Blair's Lectures, vol. i. p. 119, an4 12]l. 
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' he, of the mercies of the Lord/or ever* He ex- 
* pires while repeating these words, and coatin- 
. * lies singing with Angels the sacred song.' 

It is genius alone, which can form such excel- 
lent pictures, and the art of producing them is 
above rules ; but, it is no less true, that rules of 
art are often useful to the Orator, in laying open 
to him the chief secrets of harmony. 

Never conclude your sentences with monosyl- 
lables, unless they are sufficiently sonorous to 
strike the ear, and to assist the cadence of a 
period.* 

^ Guard against multiplying words, whose uni- 
form terminations introduce consonances, or 



*A8 an useful cjuition against the injudidous conclusion of 
sentiments with monosyBables, we have this reflection : 

* Ho V disagreeable is thefollowing^ntence of an author, 
' speaking of the Trinity ! < It is a mystery which we 6rroly 

< believe the truth of, and humbly adore the depth of.' And 

* how easily could it have\>een mended by this transposition. 
' It is a mystesy, the truth of which we firmly beUeve, and 

* the depth of which we humbly adore.' In general it seems 
f to hold that a musical close, in our language, requires ei- 
*\heT the last syllable, or the penult, that is, the last but one, 

< to be a long syllable. Words which consist mostly c^ short 
' syllables, as, contrary % particular ^ retroipect^ seldom conclude 

< a sentence h(|pioniously, unless a run of long syllables be- 

< fitfe, has rendered them agreeable to the ear.' 

Blair's Lectures, voL i. p. 260. 
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rather rhjrmesy, which pr69« ought to reject. You 
will find in the organization of every language a 
sort of mechanical harmony, in the use of which 
we should not too freely indulge**^. 



I 



SECTION X3UCV*. 
OF VARIETY OE STYLE: 

F variety be requisite, even in the tenninatian 
of words, it is still more indispensable in the 
construction of the ideas. Uniformity in the 
manner of egression always implies languor of 
^ought.f 

* Our author proceeds to illustrate his meaning, bj shew- 
ing the use to which the final e mute may be put in promo- 
ting this harmony of sound ; and he gives us an apt quota- 
tion from MasflilloB, inhb description of the death of a good 
man. But; as in this part of the author's enlargement^ his re- 
marks are confined to the pecultarites and terminationaof the 
Freiich lan§^uage, the editor has omitted them in his trans- 
faition, as being useless to the mere £n(^shi«ader. On the 
subject of ' Harmony of Sounds and Sentences,' tfate reader 
is referred to Bi<aik^s 13th Lect. thiougfaout,' where he will 
•Sad many mgembus and critical observations {-*-4dBa to 
Ward's Syttm of Oratory, voL i. p. S6f . et seq. 

t Variare Oratimietn magnoperi cpartebitf. nam ommimi nt 
rehut nmilihido satietatis ctt mater. Cxcx^^ de iB?«ilt lib. 
1. 76. 
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« 

Are you at a loss how to vary your periods ? 
Lay down your pen. Resume meditation ; and 
every trait will soon have its appropriate charac- 
ter and likeness. 

The repetition of the same mod^s of expres- 
sion, at the commencement of a new division of 
the subject succeeds in pulpit style ; but, if we 
wish to preserve the hearers from the weariness 
which accompanies uniformity, it is peculiarly 
proper, in the minute opening of such parts, to 
diversify the expressions and metaphors, and to 
give a new colouring to each phrase. 

The sermons of the Abbe Poulle, which we 
hayp heard with so much pleasure, deserve to be 
quoted, in the first instance, as admirable models 
of the art of Oratory. What principsdly disttn- 
guisbes the Style of this celebrated writer, is that 
inexhaustible fertility of a brilliant imagination, 
which continually changes his descriptions, his 
movements, his language ; and which, though 
discovering every moment the genius, of an Ora* 
tor under a variety of forms, always retains the 
simplicity that is inseparably connected vHh real 
ability. 
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SECTIOK XXXVI. 
OF PERSPICUITY. 

LET us guard, however, against sacrificing 
Perspicuity to Variety; and nevep become 
c>Incure and unintellig^le, in the pursuit of syn^ 
cmyma, or periphrases, with a view to avoid the 
repetition of the same expression or turn of 
thought. The intention of qieaking is to he un» 
derstood. 

Hie Greeks, whose hn^^ge psanted to die 
Vkind, and often to the eyes, the signification, and 
even the ftmctions of each word, called'tiie "i^ce^ 
iiffht.^ Dionysius of Halicamassus compared 
Demosdienes to a fire, kindled in the midist^of 
the public places of Athens, enlightenilig and in<^ 
flaming a people, equally blind and insensible to 
their true intere^s. 

Such, indeed, should be the perspicuity of 
Eloquence, as indiscriminately to strike every 
mind. The Orator shoiUd continually ask him- 
self, when he revises his productions, ^ What was 

* Gr, ^wm, TOZy 9k^wt^ inusit. lucco. HsbsRXc. hex. in ver- 
Imm, 
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^ it I meant to express r-.4iave t expressed it V 
The more simple the expression, the greater its 
perspicuity i this simidicity always imparts to it 
double ener^."!^ 

* * Perspicuity oagfat not to be sacitfced to any other 
' beauty whatever. If itshonld be doubted whether perspi* 
' cuitj be a positive beauty, it cannot be doubted that tiie 
' wint of it is the greatest defect. Nothin(^,. therefore, in 
' fauiguage ought to be more studied than to prevent all ob- 
' icurily in the expression ; for to have no raeaningis but one 
' degree worse than to have a meaning that is not under* 

< stood.' Elements of CHtieUnh c. zviii. § 2, p. 20, 54. 

r 

'Perspicuity,' says Dr. Blaik, ' is the fundamental 
( quality of style ; a quality so essential in every kind of 

* writing, that, for the want of it, nothing can atone. With- 
' out this the richest ornaments of style only glimmer through 

* the dark ; and puzzle instead of pleasing, the reader. This 

* therefore, must be our first object, to make our meaning 

* clearly and fully understood, and understood without the 
'least difficulty. *• Oratio^ says Quintilian, *' debet 

* negligente quoque audientibtu esse aperta .* ut in animufn audi- 
' entis, sicut sol in oculos, etiamsi in eum non tntendatur, occurat. 
' ^uare non solum ut intelligere possit, sed ne omnino possit non 
' intelligere curandum*' If we are obliged to follow a writer 

* ^th much care, to pause, and to' read over his sentences a 
' second time, in order to comprehend them fully, he will 

< never please us long. Mankind are too indolent to relish 
' so much labour. They may pretend to admire the author's 
' depth, after they have discovered his meaning ; but they 
' will seldom be inclined to take up his work a second time.* 

« The great source of a loose style, in opposition to preci- 
' sion, is the injudicious use of those vrords termed sptoni- 

* maus. They are so called, because they agree in expres- 

* sing one principal idea ; but, for the most part, if not al- 

* yrtnyuB, they express it with some diversity in the circum- 
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It is judgment, which pqints out the propriety 
of the word ; and it is the propriety of the expres- 
sion, which renders it perspicuous. But, to ^ve 
perspicuity to the ideas, it is requisite to be thor- 
oughly inf<N-med« The writer, who is necessiated 
to learn while he coiiiposes,is generally obscure* 
He, on the contrary, wholiath, during a length of 
time, brought his knowledge to maturity, be-' 
comes sufficiently master of his subject, to banish 
from his style, ambiguity, double entendre, and 
declamation. 

* stances. They are varied by some accessory idea which 
' every word introduces^ and which forms the distinction 

< between them. Hardly, in any language, are there two 
^ words that convey precisely the same idea ; a person 

* thoroughly conversant in the propriety of the language, will 
' always be able to observe something that distinguishes them. 
' As they are like different shades of the same colour, an ac- 

* curate writer can employ them to great advantage, by using 

* them so as to heighten and to finish tlie picture which he 
' g^ves us* He suppUes by one, what wa& wanting in the 

* other, to the force, or to the lustre of the image which he 

* means to exhibit. But, in order to this end, he must be 
' extremely attentive to the choice which he makes of them. 

< For the bulk of writers are very apt to confound them with 
' each other ; and to employ them carelesly, merely for the 
' sake of filling^ up- a period^ or of rounding and diversifying 

< the language, as if their signification were exactly the 
i same, while, in truth, it is not. Hence a certain mist, and 

* indbtinctness, is unwarily thrown over style.* Blair's 
Lecturet, vol. i. p. 185, 195. 

The whole of Dr. Bjl Aia's Lecture, on Ptrspicuity and 
Precision of style, is well worth perusal 3ee. also, on this 
subject, Ward's System of Oratory, vol. i. p. 310, &c. 



I 
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Obscurity proceeds from ignorance, when die 
expression is void of sense ; from design, when 
it is far-fetched; from negligence, when the 
thought is confused ; and from depravity of taste 
when the word is more abstract than the idea. 
The style of sacred Eloquence ought to be clear, 
and in some sort, transparent. The rapidity of 
utterance, which never allows time for examina- 
tion, requires in a sermon all the perspicuity of 

the mQ3t familiar language** 

f 

* ' We should use/ says Fenelon, 'a siinple> exact, easx 

* style, that lays every thin^ open to the reader, and even 

* prevents his attention. When an author writes fixr the . 
' public, he should take all the puns imaginable to prevent 

* his reader's having any. All the labour should be his owiT; 
' and he should leave nothing but pleasure and instruction to 
' his readers. They should never be put to the trouble of 
' finding out his meaning. None but those who deal in rid- 
' dies are allowed to puzzle people. Augustus would rather 
' have frequent repetitions used, than that there should be 
'•the least degp:ee of obscurity in a discourse. Indeed the 

* first care of one that writes only to be understood, is to ease 
'his readers by expressing himself clearly/ Fenelon's 
Letter to the French Academy, § v. p. 194. 

' Nobis prima sit virtus perspicuitas, propria verba, rectus 
' ordo, non in longum dilata conclusio ; nihil neque desit, 
' neque superfiuat Ita sermo et doctis probabilis, et planus 
' imperitis est.* (Juint. Irut. lib. viii. c. 2. 

t 

M. HoUin enforces the observations of M. Maury, res- 
pecting the importance of perspicuity in public speakers, 
when he says ; ' It is. a vicious taste m some Orators to im- 

* i^^e that Ihey have a great deal of understanding, when 

/ P 
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SECTION XXXVII. 
OF STRIKING PASSAGES. 

T> ERSPICUITY is never prejudicial either to 
-■- depth or energy. The more striking a pas- 
sage is, the clearer should be the expression. One 

* much k fequired to comprehend them. Such do not con- 

* sider, that every discourse which wants an interpreter, is a 

* very bad one. The supreme perfection of a speaker's style 
' should be to please the unlearned, as well as the learned, 
' by exhibiting an abundance of graces for the latter, and 
' being very perspicuous for the former.— St Austin wrote 

* at first against tlie Manichees, in a flowery and sublime 
' style ; "Nyhence his writings were unintelligible to those 
' who had but a moderate share of learning, at least not 

< without g^at difficulty. Upon this he was told, that if he 

* desired to have his works more generally useful he must 
*. write in tlie plain and common style, so as to be equally 

* intelligible to the learned and the unlearned. The holy 

* father received this advice with his usual humility, and 

* made proper use of it in the books he afterwards wrote 
' against the heretics, and in his sermons. -, His example 

< ought to be the standard of all those who are to instruct 

* others.' 

* As obscurity is the fault which the preacher must chief- 

< ly avoid, and that his auditors are not allowed to interrupt 

* him, when tliey meet with any thing obscure, St. Austin 

* advises him to read in the eyes and countenances of his 
' auditors, whether they understand him or not ; and to re- 

* peat the same thmg by givuig it different turns, till he per- 
' ceives he is understood.* 

Rollin's Belles Lettresy vol. ii. c. iii. §^iv. p. 305 — SOr. 
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loves to find in a sermon, some of those grand and 
new ideas, which delight, as if they were the fruit 
of our own invention ; for * truth,' says Fonte- 
nelle, *enters so naturally into the mind, that when 
it is at first apprehended, it seems as if nothing 
more were necessary than to call it to remem- 
brance.'* Such is the sentiment we experience, 
when reading this sublime passage of Bossuet ; 
God, in the sacred scriptures, derides idols 
which bear the title of gods. Where are your 
gods,' saith he to the people, * those gods in 
whom you have put your trust ? Let them rise 
up, and help you, and be your protection.'! Ob- 
serve, my brethren, that this Great God, this 
true God, and He, who alone deserves by his be- 
neficence the majesty of this title, would have 
U3 understand, that it is an insufferable dignhy 
to bear the name of God, without supporting so 
great a name by extensive beneficence. This 
noble idea of power is far different from that 
which the Mighty of the earth form in their 



Dr. Ward ascribes Obscurity chiefly to the three follow- 
ing causes: First, all ambiguity of expression^ arising from 
the different senses in which a word is capable of being ta- 
ken. Again, Obscurity is occasioned either by too short 
and concise a manner of speaking, or by sentences too long 
and prolix. And a third cause of obscurity he states to be 
parenthesis, when it is either too long, or too frequent.-^He 
gives examples under each head. See System of Oratory , 
vol i. p. 32r— 535. 

• Plurality of Worlds. Second eveniftg. f -Deu/. xxxii. 37, 38. 
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^ minds. They imagine, ^at their grandeur 
' shines forth more by laying waste, than by con- 

* ferring benefits ; by wars, by carnage, by the 

* proud enterprises of those destroyers of provin- 

* ces, whom we call conquerors.'* 

Such also, is the admiration excited by that 
beautiful passage, in the funeral Oration for Lou- 
is XV. by M. de Beavais,t)ishop of Sennes, who,, 
in this kind of Christian Eloquence, possesses a 
reputation as brilliant as it is merited. 

* The people, doubtless, have no right to mur- 

* mnr ; but thev hg^vc also, imdoubtedly, the right 

* to keep silence 5 and their silence is the lesson 
' of kings.' 



SECTION XXXVIII. 
OF COMMON PLAC£S. 

SUCH strokes enlivien a sermdn^ and teave, 
in the mind of the auditor, an indelible im- 
pression. The more they are multiplied in a dis- 
course, the higher we soar above those diffuse 
Mrriters, whose productions, being Sestitute of 
genius, are ai mere collection of common places. 

* 
♦ Fta^mtnt of a •^rmont *' on the means of sanctifyio|^ 

grandeur/^ypr the fourth ^utday of Lent, 
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By common places, I mean, here, loose details 
equally applicable to all subjects : for every sub- 
ject has its common places, which will become ap- 
posite and peculiar, in the mouth of an energetic 
and original Orator. 

Enter a church in the middle of a sermon : if, 
in a minute, you do not discern the drift of the 
discourse ; if you be obliged to wait to the end 
of a division, in order to penetrate the design of 
the preacher, pronounce confidently, that he wan* 
ders in a labyrinth of common places ; that he 
hath not composed through inspiration ; and that 
he labours hard to make up, by the redundancy 
of words, for the sterility of ideas.^ 

• 

What then will you discover in his inex- 
haustible loquacity f disgusting repetitions, or 
extravagant conceptions ; plagiarisms or imita- 
tions ; an incurable facility of uttering expres- 
sions, which always leave the mind empty ; piti- 
ful proofs of a beggarly mediocrity, from which 
nothing can be expected ; and discourses, of which 
all the contents were known before they were 
heard* 

Hence arise those frequent enumerations, 
whichare only aredundancy of words, sometiiYies ' 
as dazzling in thedelivery^ as they are insipid m 
the perusaL Such puerile figures have been, for 
a long time, ^plaitded b> a grt:at many htarcrgt. 
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I 

who regarded^ as the noble3t effort of hulnan 
genius, the mechanical talent of collecting, into 
one period, accumulated substantives, cro\^ded 
epithets, rapid contradictions^ unexpected anti- 
theses, trivial or unnatural metaphors, repetitions 
re-echoed, abundance of s37nonymous words, sym- 
metry of combinations,' and unceasing contrasts* 

But, it hath been at length understood, that this 
tiresome prating wm not true eloquence^ and it is 
now become disgustful. 

Guard against tedious enumerations, which oc- 
casion you such painful efforts of memory, and 
are so soon forgotten 

When an Orator studies his sermon, he is the 
best judge of it ; and experience daily teaches 
him, that the passages, which he finds the great- 
est difficulty to commit to memory, scarcely ever 
deserve to be learnt. 



SECTION XXXIX. 
OF ORATORICAL PREPARATION. 

CONNECTED arguments imprint diem-< 
selves more easily on the memory, than 
those-coUections of wordis, which are destitute of 
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idea^; toad, especially, when the progress of 
Eloquence is advanced by a combination of 
proofs. 

The difficult and necessary art of oratorial pre* 
paration is sure to be decisive of the success of a 
serSiOQ. 

A sudden stroke is merely a hasty sally ; if it 
be well prepared^ it becomes a sid>lime move* 
ment. 

May I be permitted to render my idea more 
familiar by a comparison }--^You walk by your- 
self, in the fields, on a summer's day. You give 
scope successively to a variety of thoughts, with 
which the view of the country, and the silence of 
nature, inspire you. When your mind is thus 
\diolly engaged with diese pleasing reveries^ all 
of a sudden you hear Aundor which crashes at a 
distance. This noise at first alarms you* In the 
mean time, the sky is serene, the air is calm, all 
is trsmquil about you ; and this first impression 
of terror is soon erased from your memory.' But, 
when the horizon lowers, and is covered with 
dark clouds ; when the sun disappears ; when the 
hurricane rdb whirlwinds of dust; when the 
lightning flashes ; when the atmosphere is infiam* 
ed ; and when the thunder afterwards roars over 
your head; you will be alarmed ; andyourmmd^ 
prepared by gradual emotions, will then have a 
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more lively sensation of the violence of the shock 
arising from such continued perturbation. It is 
the same with Eloquence. ' Through aniultitude 
of adventitious ideas, the mind must be gradually 
-prepared to participate in all the transports of 
passion or terror, of joy or grief, of love or in- 
dignation, with which you yourself are. agitated. 
The impression too soon wears off, if the heart 
be not sufficiently molli£ed to enable it to pene- 
trate without meeting with opposition. - 

Doth Bossuet intend to give you a high idea of 
the courage, with which the queen of England 
struggled against all her misfortunes f His rela- 
tions, were they introduced even without art, 
would astontsh you ; but, when ushered itk by 
this sublime image, they transport you : ** Like a 
^ column, whose soHd mass appears the firmest 

* support of a ruinous temple, when that lofty ed- 
' ifice which it sustains rests upon it without 

* overthrowing it ; thus thequeen discovers her- 

* self to be the firm support of the state, when, 

* aft^r having for a long time borne its weight, 
^ she is not even bowed down under its £alU^ 
Your mind, struck with tl^s spectacle, which the 
Orator had the art of representing before you, 
beholds the queen of .England constant raised 
above her adversities : and your imagination is 
continually describing to itself this column, which 
remains standing in the midst of the ruind with 
which it is surrounded* 
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SECTION XL* 
OF ORATORIAL PRECAUTIONS. 

9 

BESIDES those preparations^ which tend to 
set off excellent ideas to advantage, there 
are also precautions, which Orators ou^t not to 
neglect. Precautions of modesty, with a view to 
conciliate the good-will, or confidence, of theii 
auditory : Precautions of complaisance, in order 
to apologize for ideas, which would appear too 
bold if they bluntly thwarted the prejudices ini- 
tended to be opposed : Precautions of prudence : 
Appear as if you dared not accuse yoiur hearers 
ta certain excesses, of which they are but too cul* 
pable, and which the remorse of their consciences 
affect still more than the reproaches of your zeal* 
^When you make known unpallatable truths,' says 
Cicero, ^ it is proper that you seem to dp it with 
* reluctance :'* Precautions of decency ; Throw 
a veil over particulars, to which you ought to re- - 
fer, without too minutely investigating them. 
Bossuet does not chuse to say in direct terms, in 
his Mineral oration for the queen of England, 
that Charles I* died upon a scaffold ; but, to recalls 

* Si quid petutiuare aeriiU et in^ittu et eoachufaure v^dearc. 
CSQ. de Orat lib. ii. % 182. p. 62. 
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that event, he makes an ingenious application ; 
he contents himself with causing the queen to 
adopt those words of the prophet Jeremiah, who, 
alone, he says, is capable of equalling his lamen- 
tations to his calamities. * O Lord, behold my 

* affliction, for the enemy hath magnified him- 

* self. The adversary hath spread out his hand 

* upon all my pleasant things : my children .are 
' desolate, because the eliemy prevailed. The 

* kingdom is polluted, and the princes thereof. 

* For these things I w^ep ; mine eye runneth 

* down with water, because the comforter that 

* should relieve my soul is far from me :' * Pre- 
cautions of judgment : Write agreeably to, and 
sometimes in a style different from, your pecu- 
liar talent. Is it the pathetic that characterizes 
you? G^ard against languor and monotony. 
Doth energy please you? Avoid obscurity and 
bombast. Observe the extreme, towards which 
yonr mind inclines, and endeavour to shun* it : 
Precautions in the cadences' of sentences ; and 
particularly, in beginning paragraphs, The au- 
ditor forms his opinion of you whenever the con- 
clusion of your periods leaves him a moment's 
pause ; and his attention relaxes Jf you neglect 
to terminate your compositions with luminous 
ideas, or striking images : in a word, precautions 
of courage, occasioned by subjects which present 
difficulties, where you are attended to with an 
equal mixture of eagerness and severily. 

* Lam. i. 9, 16 ^d ii. S. 
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Throw yourself, at once, into the midst of the 
danger, that you may the better display the re- 
sources of your genius, and make your attack 
while put upon your defence* This risk, to which 
the Orator exposes himself imparts to Eloquence 
a glow of enthusiasm, which raises him superior 
to his usual exertions. It then happens to him,-^ 
may I be forgiven this comparison ? — as to liie 
soldier who said,' while passing under the citidel 
of Namur, the day following the assault, ^ Yes- 
* terday I stormed this rock in the midst of fire, 
' and to-day I should not be able to mount it.' 
' I firmly believe it,' replied one of his comrades, 
' nqr can I — ^there is no more any firing against 
'us.' 



SECTION XLI. 
OF HYPOTHESIS. 

IT is evident, that on such hazardous occasions, 
the great business of an Orator consists In o- 
mitting no precautions, and in adding energy to 
art. 

It is an excellent method to make choice of a 
proper and ingenious circumlocution to convey 
the meaning of what cannot be so well expressed. , 
The Hypothesis is a figure well adapted to yield 
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Ais reisource to Eloquence. Cicero often uses it 
iti his Otatiotis, and especially in those against 
Verres, where he is every moment forming sup- 
positions more striking than the facts, with a view 
to render the exactions of Verres odious to the 
people of Rome. 

Bossuet, whom I am J)erpetuafljr quoting, be- 
cause I know not a better model, hath made aH 
admirable use of Hypothesis, in his funerdl Ora- 
tion for Tellier. * Sleep oh ye rich men of the 
^ eardi, and remain in your native dust. Ah ! if 
' some ages — ^what do I say? if, some years after 

* your death, ye may become men forgotten in the 
^ midst of the world, ye should hasten to enter in* 

* to your tombs, that ye may not behold your 
^ names tarnished, your memories extinguished, 

* and your foresight deceived in your friends 
^ and dependants, and still more, in your heirs and 

* children. Is this, then, the fruit of the toil with 

* which ye have been consumed under the sun ?" 



SECTION XLII. 
OF EGOTISM OF STYLE. 

"W ET us reckon also amongst oratorical precau- 
-■-^ tions, a studied attention never to speak a- 
b6ut one's self ift the pulpit. ' 



'• 
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Flechier,**^ who, in the composition of his fu* 
iieral oration for Turenne, stands in the foremost 
rank of Orators, although he do not delineate the 
exceUent character of his hero in private life, and 
his discourse be in other respects far inferior to 
the chief performances of Bossuet, affords us, in 
a letter which is prefixed to his funeral Orations, a 
singular example of egotism and vanity. He 
draws his own portrait in this letter; and one 
would imagine that he is sending to his friend the 
materials for a panegyric ; or rather, it is a com^ 
plete eulogium, in which he forms sparkling an- 
titheses froip the recital and contrast of his vari-^ 
ous merits* See how Flechier describes himself 
in this passage : he tells us that, he hath a sort of 

* genius capable of executing whatever he under- 
^ takes ; his style is nature approaching to sut, 

* and art resembling nature. Nothing can be ad* 
' ded to what he writes, without superfluity, nor 
^ retrenched without removing something neces- 
^ sary* He can scatter some grains of oderiferous 

* * What is most distinguishable in M. Flechier, is a pu- 

* lity of diction,elegance of style, rich and florid expressions, 

* beautiful thoughts, a prudent vivacity of imagination, and 

< the consequence of it, that is, a wonderful art in painting ' 

* objects, and making them, as it were, sensible and obvi- 

* ous. But then, I think a kind of monotony and uniformity, 

* runs through all his writings ; he has every where al- 

* most the same turns, the same figures, the same method. 
^TTbe antithesis engrosses very near all his thoughts, and 
*<yften enervates, by an endeavour to embellish them.^— 
Roi*x.X9'9 Bella JUttrtff h. iii. c. 11, vol. u. p. 39. 
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* incense to refresh, and yet not overpower ;~but 
\ he accepts of none which are not equally pure 

* with those which he bestows. There ia'discer- 
^ nible in his eyes ^ certain something correspond- 

* ing with his genius. 'After all, it would be bet- 

* ter if he could, inure himself to study, and if his 
^ memory, somewhat treacherous, without how- 
^ ever being unfaithful, were equally serviceable 
^ to him as his genius. But there is no perfec- 
^ tion in the world, and every one hath his weak 

* side.' — It were to be wished, for the honour of 
Flechier, th^t posterity had confirmed this J udg^* 
ment, which he pa$sed upon himself. 

It is, without doubt, an unnecessary appre- 
hension, that a Christian Orator could ever suffer 
himself to advance^ in the pulpit, an egotism so 
preposterous. It is always dangerous to spisak 
about oneself before a large assembly. 'We are 
even careful to avoid this absurdity in small com- 
panics ; and it appears to me, that it was owing 
to good taste, as much as to Christian humility, 
that the word / was banished from Ae writings 
of Port-Royal. 

The Abbe de Flcury says, that the Historian 
should himself be kept out of view in his narration, 

* so that the reader may not have leisure to reflect, 
' whether the facts recorded be written weU or 

* ill ; whether they be written at all ; whether he 
' have a book in his hands ; whether there be an 
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' author in the world. It is thus that Homer 
* wrote.'* 



* What the amiable Fenelon says of poets, and which 
he strfengtliens "wijh the sanction of Plato's judgment, may* 
with equal propriety, be applied to historians ' The poems 

< of Homer and Virgil are full of a noble simplicity; their art 
' is entirely concealed ; nature itself appears in aU that thef 
' say. We do not^ad a single word, that seems purposely 
designed to shew the poet's wit They thought ittheif 
' greatest glory nerer to appear, but to employ our atten- 
' tlon on the objects they describe ; as a painter endeavours 

* to set before your eyes wild forests, mountains, rivers, 

* dbtant views, and buildtngs { or the adventures, actions, 
' and different passionB of men, in sueh a lively manner, that 

* you cannot trace the masterly strokes of his pencil, for art 

( looliia mean and coarse when it is peirceived. Plato, who* 
^ hath throughly -examined this matter, assures us, that in 
*composiiigv the Poet [so also the Historian or Preacher] 
' should always keep out of ^igfat, make himself to be quite 
' forgotten by his readers, and represent only those things 

< and persons which he would set before their eyes.' — Fe« 
N£i.0N*s Dialogues concerning Eloquence, p. 63^ 

Mr. Knox tell us^ thai his < o^Hnion coincides with that 

* of the best judges of antiquity, that the diction of the his- 
' torian should not be such, either in the construction or se- 

< lection of words, as to allure the attention of tlie reader 
' from the fects to the words, from the hero to the writer.* 
The same author condemns * some of the most popular his- 
^ torians of Fraace* who have violated the gravity and digni- 

* ty of the historic page, by perpetual attempts to be witty.* 
And he adds, * thotigh the works of such ma^^ afford plea- 

* sure, it Is not such as results from legitimate history. The 
•writer evidently labours to destroy himself, and his own 

* ing«ttuity : but it is one great secret in tlie art of writing-, 

* that the writer should keep himself out of siglit, and caijsc 
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Now, if an Historian be not suffered to attempt 
to shew himself in his relations, doubtless a 
Preacher ought to be more attentive to keep him- 
self out of the view of his auditory.* 

* the ideas which he means to convey, fully ta engross the 
^reader's attention. They cannot indeed otherwise pro- 
^duce their proper effept If there are any readers, who 

* choose to have the writer present to their view, rather 
^than the matter which he writes, they may be said to re* 
' semble those spectators, who go to the theatre, rather to 

* see andiiear a favourite actor, than to attend to the per- 

* sons of the drama. It is not Shakspeare's Hamlet, or 
' Lear, whom they admire, but some name which stands in 
' rulH-ic character on the walls, and in the play biUs.'-^ 
Knox's Essays, vol. i. no. QS. p. 110. 

Of historians, who write of themselves with propriety, 
Cxsar, Xenophen, and Polybius, are the most remarkable; 
U> which number may be added St. Luke, in the Acts of 
the Apostles ; and Capt Cook among the modems. 

Whoever wishes for farther information on the subject of 
history and its style, may consult Wahd*! System of Ora^ 
ttMj^ vol. ii. p. 230—236; also Roi^lxn's Bellts Lettres, vol 
iii. b. iy. p. 1, and Bla.jr's Lectures, vol. ii.^p. 293. 

* Let us hear what M. Claude says on this subject: 
« When it was needful to exalt the grace of God, St Paul 

* spoke of his raptures, miracles, and visions ; and when it 
< was needful to shew the faithfulness of his conduct in dis- 

* charging his ministry, against the bold accusation%of his 

* enemies, he recounted his voyages, labours, and persecu- 
« tions ; but when he had a law to impose upon men's con- 

* sciences, or a doctrine of faith, or a rule of conduct to esta- 

* Wish, he introduced it only with the name of God. No- 
« thing but what is divine ; no consideration at all of man is 

* mentioned here ; for faith and conscience acknowledge no 
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There are occasions, however, when an Oratdr 
becomes himself the subject of an argument, 
which interests the public, and when he may speak 
of hi9:i8elf, without being personal. Where can 
I find a better example to illustrate this precept, 
Aan in the following passage of Fontenelle, in 
his treatise, ^ on Happines^;' (a work written 

' aakliority but tiist of God, nor obey any Toiee but thttt of 
' the common Matter of all creatures. We preach not wnt* 

' $elve»9 hut Christ yetut the Lord, and ourtelvet yottr ur- 

* vantt, skys the apostle elsewhere. Herein he resembles 

* the prophets, Mrho, when they advanced any thin^, always 
'used tbia preface. Thus saith the Lord.' — CLAtfD£*8 £s- 
•(^ on tht composition of a sermon, vol. ii. p. 316i 

' Let younf^ and fashionable divines take care, as they will 
' answer it to Him In whose name tbey ascend the pulpit, 

* not to preach themselves, but the Gospel ; not to be so so- 

* Hcitous in th^" display of a white hand, as of a pure heart, 

* of a diamond ring, as of a shining example.'— Knox's JSs' 
says. No. cxxiii. 

A celebrated Preacher among the Dissenters, nowde- 
eemed, the Rev. Mr. H n , in a Cbafge, which he deliv- 
ered to a young minister at his ordination, thus addressed 
him : ' Let me remind you. Sir, that when you come into 
' this place, and address this people, you are never to bring 
' ycnr little selfvfiih you. I repeat Ibis again. Sir, that it 

* may more deeply impress yoor memory : I say, that you 

* are never to bring your little se(fyfith yon : ^o. Sir, when 

* you stand ip thia sacred place, it la your duty to hold up 
' your gl'eat Master to your people, in his character, in his 
' ofBce, in his precepts, in his promises, and in his glory. 
' This pictare yoa are to hold up to the view of your bear- 

* era, while you are to stand behind it, and not so much aa 

* your little finger must be seen.' 
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with distinguished and vast precision:) ^ It is 
*' necessary, first of all, to investigate the pre* 
*• tensions of that which boasts of contributing to 

* our happiness. Wherefore is this dignity I am 
^ pursuing so necessary for me ?-— it is so that I 
^ may have the pre-eminence before others.— -But 

* wherefore should this be necessary ? — ^That I 

* may receive their respect and homage*— -But of 
^ what service to me is this homa^ and res- 

* pcct ?— They will very much caress me. But 

* in what estimation can I hold those caresses, 
^ which are paid to my dignity, and not to 

* myself?* 

In thus making application to himself of a 
general maxim, the Christian Orator reasons in 
the name of his auditory. All other egotism }s 
forbidden him. 

Bossuet affects me when he speaks of his white 
hairs. Bourdaloue penetrates me with a sacred 
veneration when he apologizes for his sermon, 

* on Impurity,' in his * homily of Magdalen.' 
But it is the privilege of the&e great masters to 
fall into such sort of digressions; and yet they 
never allow themselves in them unnecessarily, 
nor without attaining a vigour of genius, which 
renders all excusable. 
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SECTION XLttl. 
OF BOURDALOUE. 

WHAT I am chiefly pleased with, and ad- 
mire in Bourdaloue, is his keeping him- 
self out of sight ; that with a style too often sacri- 
ficed to declamation, he never strains Christian 
duties, never converts simple advices into posi- 
tive precepts, but his morality is such as can al- 
ways be reduced to practice* It is the inexhaus- 
tible fertility of his plans which are never alike, 
and the happy talent of arranging his arguments 
with that order of which Quintilian speaks, when 
he compares the merit of an Orator, who composes 
-a discourse, to the skill of a general, who com-* 
mands an ani(iy ;* it is that accurate and forcible 
logic, which excludes sophisms, contradictions, 
paradoxes ; it is the art with which he establishes 
our duty upon our interest, . and that valuable 
secret, which i seldom see, but in his sermons, 
of converting the recital of conversations into 
proofs of his subject ; it is that redundancy of 
genius, which, in his discourses leaves nothing 
farther to be supposed, although he composed at 
least two, often three, sometimes even four ser-* 

* Eh vetut Im^atvria 'oirtUM* Instit 2. 
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mons on the same subject, without our even know- 
ing, after having read them, to which to give the 
preference ; it is the simplicity of a stjle, ner- 
vous and affecting, natural and noble : the pro- 
foundest knowledge of religion ; the admirable 
use which he makes of the scriptures, and of the 
Fathers ; these are the talents, which never per- 
mit me to think of Ats great man, wkhottt saJ^iB^ 
to myself, ' Sec then, to wW an elevation genms 
* may be rised, when it U rnvigoralcd by sindy ? 
What can be more beautiful and inimitable in 
Chrifitiaft Eloquence, than the first parts of ^ 
sermEms of fiourdsdoue ^ oifc the Coviceptieift,: 
^ the PaAsion,' and ^ l&e Reafucrection' !* 



OF MASSU-LOlir. f 

HIS rival Masbpix^n seldom hatfe siiblhaA 
strokes ; b^t if he be inferior m his 
pecidiair fm^ 9S an Orator,^ he id, ^oubldesa^ ^ 

* * AmoBg^ the Roman Catholic PreacherB, ttie two most 

* eminent are Boukdaloue and Massillon^ It is a*8ub- 

• ject of dispute among the French critics, to which of thea^ ' 
'^the preference is( dtie, andeadi of tiieilihave their several 
^srtiaans. To B<9U«ikloue, «hey a«liMbQ4» i^fire soiiifit^ 
<imd close reasoning; to Massillon, a more pleasing and 

< engagin|p,n)MmQr^. Bourdaloue i& indeed a ipieat reasoner. 
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the first rank as a writer. No one has carried 
the excellence of style to a higher degree of per- 
fection. He attended to this branch of Elo- 
quence to the latest period of his life. 

There were found in his port-folio, after his 
death, twelve transcripts of his sermons, which 
he revised with unwearied pains after his advance- 
ment to the episcopacy, and which of course^ 
have never been delivered from the pulpit, such 
as we now read them. 

Massillon retained in his old age all the puri^ 
of his taste, although he had lost the vivacity of 

* and incttlcaieB hit doctrines with much zeU, piety, and 

* earnestness ; but his style is verbose, he Is disagreeably 
' full of quotations from the Fathers, and he wants imagina* 

* tion. Massillon has more grace, more sentiment, and, hi 
' ray ofnnion, every way more genius. He discovers much 
' knowledge both of the world and of the human heart s he 
< is pathetic and persuasive ; and, upon the whole, is per* 
' haps, the most elegant writer of sermons,' which modem 

* times have produced.' — Blair's Lecturer, vol. ii. p. 120. 

M. Creviek, in his Rhetorique francoise, makes the fol- 
lowing critical comparison of celebrated French Orators : 

* BossvET is ^sublime, but unequal ; Flechier is more 
' equal, but less sublime, and often too flowery ; Bourba- 
^ LouE is solid and judicious, but he neglects the lighter 
' ornaments. Massillon is richer in imagery, but less co- 

* gent in reasoning. I woidd not, therefore, have an Orator 
' content himself with the imitation of one of these models, 
' but ratherv that he strive to combine in himself the diffsr- 
« ent qualities (tf each.'— -Vol. ii. ad, Jin. 
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1 

bis imaginaticm. He then employed himself 
much more upon the style than upon the main 
points of his discourses ; but he was always un* 
willing to revise his course of Lent Sermons,^ 
which he had written at first with much care ; 
and I do not mean to attack the glory of the im- 
mortal MASSII.LON, I intend, on the coirtrary^ to 
render him fresh homi^e, in boldly advancing^ 
that this, which has for a kmg time been quoted 
as hb chief worJk, appears to me one of his feeblest 
rhetorical productions. 

MassiQcm's plans are all alike ; and besides 
this aamenestf . which ia so perce}^ible, vidicmwe 
read his sermons in succession, he generally con- 
fines h?imsdf to combat excuses, and perii^itf 
does not sufEciently search beforehand into the 
bottom of his subjects. 

. He wsabom with very great talients for Elo- 
quence ; but, he was not sufficiendy studiovis in 
his youth. He depended too much upon his 
quickness of parts ; and we may say respecting 
him, what the Roman Orator §aid of Piso, 
^^ As much as he withheld from application, so 
^' mudi he diminished his glory*" f Yes, it is my 
admiration of hiiti ; it is my reading him over amf 

* Fr. son petit CarSme. 

* i^wmtum dttraxi* ex sttadio, tantum antisite ghria*'^ 
Bbutus^ 236. 
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«ver, CTteiy Aiy^ with delight, that eini>oldens md 
to a[^y to him the charge^ which Cardinal de 
Retz brought against the great Conde, when he 
blames him for ^^ not having merited all that he 
"might."* 

How superior would Massillon realljr have 
been to himself, were all his sermons as eloquent 
and perfect as his ^^ Ecclesiastical Conferences ;" 
his discourses ^^on the Forgiveness of £nemies ;^' 
^^ on the Death of a Sinner ;'* ^^ on Confession ;" 
"on the Divinity of Jesus Christ;" "on the 
" Mixture of the Righteous and the Wicked ;" 
his homily " of the Prodigal Son,^' &c* In these 
we have MassiUon's mosi: masterly performances ; 
it is here we discover all his genius \ while we 
regret that he hath not bestowed more time upon 
the composition of his other works^f 

This exodient writer^ misled by his copious* 
ness^ frequently fedls in not sufficiently enriching 
lus beautiful style with ideas ; and he would un« 
questionably lose much of his celebrity^ were he 
to be judged according to this maxim of Fene* 

* Mtmair*, voL L 

t The late Dr.O^odd pultti^^ed a tn^sUtioa of Mm^* 
Ion's sermons preaclied before Louis XV. during his mino* 
pity. They were called * Sermons on the Duties of th^ 
Great,' and inscribed to the Prince of Wales. 

The Rev. Dr. Milne has published a volume of sermons^ 
professedly in imitation of Massillon and other French wri- 
ters. 
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Ion ; ' a good discourse is that from which nothm^ 
' can be retrenched without cutting into the 
♦quick.'* 

/ 

Massillon's arguments are sometimes destitute 
of regularity, of energy, perhaps even of the so- 
lidity which he was so capable of giving them. 

Could it be believed, that, in his sermon 
^ on the Certainty of a future State,' which is, 
in other respects, full of beauty and energy^ 
Massillon seriously refutes, and more than once, 
the frivolous objection, that another state of exis- 
tence is incredible, because no one ever returned 
from it ? The French Orator, so styled by way of 
pre-eminence, Bossuet, has also deigned to take 
notice of this plea of sinners, who would call for 
miraculous apparitions, not to convince them of 
the soul's immortality, but to determine their 
converrfon. One expression at the close of the 
funeral Oration for Queen Henrietta (the most 
pathetic of all his discourses) suffices him to con- 
fute, by a sublime stroke, this absurd demand* 
It were to be wished, that Massillon had often 
copied this boldness of the pencil ! ^ Do we ex- 
^ pect God to raise the dead in order to instruct 

* us ? It is by no means necessary that the dead 

* return, nor that any one rise out of the grave ; 

^ that which to day descends into the .tomb might - 
^ be sufficient to convert us.' 

* Letter upon Eloquence. 
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SECTION XLV. 
OF SAURIN. 

■ 

WE sometimes discover such passages after 
th^ mamier of Bossuet, in the sermons 
of the Pastor Savrin, whom vre ought to insert 
at the head of Preachers of the second class** 

The first part of his discourses generally con- 
sists of a commentary upon his text. In my 
opinion, ail his critical discussions upon history, 
grammar, or chronology, are extremely different 
from Eloquence* 4 

Besides, the shew of erudition, with which 
Saurin imposes on so many of his readers, ought 
not to be held of any account, even if all this 
scientific dress were not mistimed, inasmuch as 
it is no very difficult task to copy commentators, 
or to translate dissertations. 

* * Ameng'tfae Fivaoh PtotMtant Divines, SAu&iNisth^ 

* mofttdMng^ilhedi he it cc^iooa, eloquent, and devout, 

* tho^gh too ostentatiouf in his manner.'— Bi.air*s Lectvrei, 
vol. ii. p. 120. 

The sermons of the late Rev. C. Chais, preached at the 
French church at the Hague, have also considerable merit 
H his pnlpit eloquence. 

R 
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On this account, therefore, when you read 
Saurin,do not stop short at any of the first parts 
of his discourses. This manner of writing, which, 
at the heginniog of thia century, was called ^ the 
Refugee style,' has been charged against him > on 
substantial grounds. He uses a translation of the 
Bible, which was made immediately after the 
separation of the Protestant churches^ and thi? old 
language, contrasted with hi^ modem Eloquence, 
imparts to his style a savage ^and' barbasous air* 
I migbt quote escamples, if his sermcois were 
not so diffuse. 

Saurin, however, wrltes-witfa. ardour and ve- 
hemence. He doth not mal^e an os^ntatious 
sh9W.o£ wit ; he doth not lose, sight of his audi* 
^ry ; he forcibly urges his arguments : he knpws 
when to insist upon them ; he is moved, and he 
inflames. He hath the merit of being a^ natural 
Orator : and, he would have acquired the tasj^ in 
which he is deficient,, if he had joined, to the 
study of examples^ the residence of Paris. 

No Christian Oratpr, after Bossuet, (^a^whom 
there c^n be none compared when speaking oi 
Pulpit Eloquence) hath kboiuredn^ore c»%fully 
the perorationsof his discourses.' In them Saurin 
always recalled the idea of death. This object 
renders them as solemn as they are affecting. 
They commonly consist of ^ repetitions ; and this 
return of the same set of expressions 19 very prqn 
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per, when making the application of a sermon to 
the different classes of hearers* It is by this , 
figure, that he recapitulates his proofs ; and then 
he points to the open grave, as if the listening 
congregation, ready to descend into it, were not 
thenceforward to hear any other instruction, or 
rather, as if he himself were preaching for the 
last time« 

The sermons of Saurin, ^ on Ae wisdom of 
^ Solomon,' and * on the discourse of St. Paul to 
^ Felix and Drusilla,' appear to me the master- 
pieces of this Orator. 

It is commonly supposed, that he never allowed 
himself to make use of 'declamations against the 
church of Rome ; but I apprehend that fanaticism 
caimot break out more passionately, than in his 
sermons onr the ^ dedication of the church of 

* Woorburg ;' on * the ai&ictions of the church ;' 

* on the incomprehensibility of God ;' on * the 
' fast observed before the campaign of 1 706.' 

Saturiti is transformed. He rises to the level 
of Demosthenes, when he speaks of the emigra- 
tion of the Protestants ; above all, when he ihMn- 
ders against Louis XIV. He is never more elo- 
quent, nor more sublime, than when wasting his 
fury against this monarch, whose name perpetual- 
ly tetfurs in his discourses, and, principally, in the 
#ermons which I am about to quote. 
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This {^strophe is well known ; ^ and thou for- 
^ midable Prince, whom I <Hice honoured as my 
^ king, and whom I still regard as the scourge of 
^ the Lord,' &c« Saurin finishes this passage by 
saying, that he forgives Louis XIV ; but he does 
not attempt to impress this insulting moderation 
on the minds of the people of Holland* It is, 
perhaps, in the pujy^it of Saurin, where'^bave been 
fabricated the arms of Hochstet, of Malplaquet, 
and RammilUes ; and where that implacable re- 
sentment hath been produced, which prei^ided at 
the conferences of Gertruidemberg^ 

Never did an Orator conceive any thing more 
daring than the d^alog^e of Saurin between God 
and his auditory, in his sermon ^ on the fast of 
1 706/ * My peoplje,' saith the naost High, * my 
' people, what have I done unto thee ?' 'Ah, Lord ! 
' how many things hast thou done unto us ! the 
' ways of Zion covered, with mourning,' &c. 
^ Answer ^d bear .witTiess here . against the 
* Eternal.' 

The long enumeration of thi^ a£)ictipns]^ ihe 
Protestants, which .precedes these .l«Bt<.w.ords^ 
g^ve& them an energy, which causes one .to tr^oi^ 
ble, at the very moment t^hen Saurin pauses,, in 
order to vindicate the ways of Providencia.J^ . 

* See a TrBnalation of select Sennotis of S«iifiii» by Ro- 
^BiNSON ; in which Uie animated pii^&age,ref6^rie4 to by M* 
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tn his sermon ^ on the contempt of life,' he falls 
into a digression, which, at first, appears whim- 
sical^ but which presently introduces a sublime 
p^sage. * An author has published a book with 
a irery singular title ; this tide is Some subter- 
ranean,' a tide full of instruction and truth, 
teaching that Rome which strikes the senses, 
that there is another Rome of dead people, 
another Rome under ground, ^ natural image 
of that, which living Rome must one day be. 
My brethren, I present unto you this day 
a similar object ; I present Unto you your Re- 
public, not such as you see it, composed of 
sovereigns, of generals of the heads of fa- 
milies ;^Ais is merely the surface of your Re- 
public* But I would describe before you the 



Maurt, is thus rendered : ' Sajr now, in the presence of 

* heayen and earth, what ills hatb God inflicted on you. O- 
' my people, what have I done unto thee ? Ah, Lord, how 
' many things hast thou done to us ! Draw near ye mourn - 
' ing ways of Zion, ye desolate gates of Jerusalem, ye sigh- 

* ing priests, ye afflicted virgins, ye deserts peopled with 

* captives, ye disciples of Jesus Christ, wandering over the 

< lace of the whole earth, children torn from your parents, 

< prisons fiDed with confessors, galleys freighted with nvar- 

* tyrs, blood of our coimtrymen, shed like water, carcasses, 

< once the venerfkble habitation of witnesses for religion, 

* now thrown out to savage beasts and birds of prey,, ruin** 
' of our churches, dust« ashes, sad remains of luaiises dedi- 

< cated to our God, fires, racks, gibbets, pui»^ments, till 
« now unknown'; draw nigh hither, and gi^ee(videnc€ against 
*the Lmrd-'-s-SAURin's Serfnon^ entit^^ GpeTs Controversy 
vith Uraelf vol. iv. p. 121. 

R % 
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' interior, the Republic subterranean — for Aere 

* is another^ Republic under your feet» Descend 

* there— -survey those sepulchres which are iti the 
^ heart of the earth. Let us lift up a stocie. 

* Whom do we see there ?--My God ! what in- 
' habitants ! what citizens ! what a republic !' 

The same Oratcw: who wrote this pass^e so 
full of yivacity and enthusiasm, sometime suf- 
f^ed his genius to cool, and then he adof^ed the 
forms of expression, which are jU3ed in solving 
geometrical problems. 

We even find in one of his discourses a pretty 
long arithmetipal calculation; -it is, I believe, the 
only example of this sort, whidi tb^ Eloquence 
of the pulpit affords.* , 



* Dr. Priestley, in his funeral discourse on the death 
of Dr. Price, introduces a pretty sin^ar calculation and 
idea, founded upon the supposition of the soul's sleeping be- 
twixt death and the resurrection ; 

« Supposing the^axnount of th<e expectatioft of life to be in 
'' niy;Ga9e9 as I Qnd^ about foiurteen years, in many of you 

* not more than half that number, and at the most not much 

* more than twenty, in those whose a^e admitted of any long 
' acquaintance with him ; and the interval betwixt the time 
« of our death ^d that of pur resuiT^ction to be nothing at 
« all, because not perceived by us. it is in effect only four- 
« teen, or about twenty years, tha|t we, expect to be separated 

* from him; and in this life we. often pass more ^une without 

•seeing those whoip we moirii respect'— jPri»»xi*.ey's Str- 
mont, p. ST. 
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Xlie following iato be found in his sermon on 
*' the numbering of our days,' ^I suppose that the 

* devotion of this day hath drawn eighteen hun*^ 

* dred persons to this exercise. I reduce the3e 

* eighteen hundred persons to mx. classes : 

* The /fr«^, of persons between 
ten and twenty years consist* 
ing of five hundred and thirty 530 

The second, of those between 
twenty and thirty years, con- 
sisting of four hundred and 
forty . 44a 

The thirdy of thoise between 
thir^ and forty yean, con- 
sisting of three hundred and 
forty-five MS 

The fourth^ of those from forty 
to fifty years, cxmsisting of 
two hundred and fifty-five 255 

Thcjtjihj of those fn»u foity to 
sixty years, consisting of one . 
hundred and sixty 160 

And the sixths of diose who are 
about seventy years, and up- 
wards, consisting of seventy 70 



1800 

^ According to the computation of those who 

^ have applied themselves to such sort of inquiries, 

^ each of these classes will furnish at death ayearly 

' tribute often persons ; and uponthi^princtple^ 



\ 
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■ 

' there must die this year sixty of myTiearers ; 

* upon the same principle, in ten years there will 
^ remain no more of these eighteen hundred per- 

* sons than 1270 

In twenty years no more tkan 830 

In thirty years 4-80 

In forty years 230 

In fifty years TO 

* Thus my brethren^ you perceive that society 

* is in one continual fluctuation*^ 

Yes, I shall be able, without doubt, to com- 
prehend this scale of nkortality, while ascertaining 
the combination of Saurin at leisure, in a book, 
wherein I can trace them at sight : but how shall 
I lay hold of these arithmetical deductions in a 
pulpit, where the rapidity of the delivery admits 
of no abstract mental operations ? 

• '- ' . 
This singular calculadon ought not, therefore, 

to find room in a sermon, solely intended to be 

preached in a church. 

Besides, the strength which this reasoning ap« 
pears to have at first sight is not sufficiently for- 
cible ta- intimidate hardened sinners* Saurin 
acknowledges, that fifty years after the day where - 
in he speaks, there wiH still remain upon the 
earth seventy of his hearers : now, however litde 
we may knoW of the human heart, we apprehend, 
that there was not, perhaps, one individual of 
these eighteen hundred persons, who did not flat* 
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ter himself with being of this smaH nui&ber^knd, 
consequently, who did not regard death as stiU 
at too great a distance to hasten his conversion. 



SECTION XL VI. 
OF ENGLISH £LOQ]J£NC£. 

TNFERIOR as Saurin is to our great masters, 
^ he i« in the same proportion superior to £n- 
g^h preachers* 

ft 

Mr. Hume expressly acknowledges,* that En- 
^and hath made less improvement in this kind of 
Eloquence, than in the other branches of litera- 
ture. In fact, although this nation hath produced 
some eloquent writers, at the head of whom we 
ought to reckon the immortal Rich ARpsoNf; she 

* TVeatUe vp^n Eloquence chap. viL 

t * The most moral of all our noyel writers is RtcHAmikr 
' SON ; a writer of excellent intentions, and of very consider- 
*able capacity and genius.*'^Bi.Ai&*s Lecture*, y6L ii. p. 
309. . . 

* RicBAmosoN, besides being a great genius, was a truly 

* good man in all respects. He was pious, virtuous^ exem* 
< plaiy» benevolent, frif^ndly, generous, and hiuna^ to an un- 

* common degree ; glad of every oppoirt^iiuty of doing good 

* offices to ilia fellow-creatures in diflfcrc^ss, and relievinff 
' many ^rithouit t^ir knowledge. Uis chief delight was 
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* 

hath not,' as 3^et, one single Oratdr who can do 
honour to his country in Europe*^ 

* doing good. His three great works were entitled ' Pa- 
' mela, or Virtue rewarded ;' * The History of Clarissa 

< Harlowe ;' and ' The Histoty of Sir Charles Grandison ;' 
' Dr. Johnson styles him < an author from whom the age hair 

* received great favours, who has enlarged the knowledge 
' of human nature, and taught the passions to move at the 

< command of virtue.' Mr. Sherlock, the traveller, obsexves 
' that * Richardson is admirable for every species of deli- 
<cacy; for delicacy of wit, sentiment,. language, action, 

< every thing.' His gfenius was immense. His views were 
' g^rand. His soul was noble, and his heart was exceUent 

* He formed a plan that embraced all humkn nature. His. 

< object was to benefit nfiankind. His knowledge of the 

* world shewed hini that happiness was to be i^lained by 
' man, only in proportion as he practised virtue.' 

Mr. Richardson's reputation is far from being confined to 
his own country. He has been read in many of the langua- 
ges, and known to most of the' nations^in Europe, and has 
been greatly admired, notwithstanding. every disBimilitHde 
of manners^ or even disadvantage Of traiislation* ' I consi- 
der him,' says Dr. Young, <as a truly greid natural genius; 
as great and super-eminent in his way, as was Shakspeare 
and Milton in theirs.' — Neva Biographical Dictionary. See 
j^tpemUx. ' ^ 

* Mr. HuMEy in. his Essays, (to which M. Maury ]my)1mu 
biy refers) remarks, that < if our nation be superior to the 

* ancients in philosophy, we are still, notwithstanding all our 

* refinements, much inferior in Eloquence. In ancient times, 
' no work of genius was thought to require so great paits, 

< and capacity, as the speaking in public ; and some eminent 

* writers have pronounced the talents, evien of a great poet, 

* or philosopher, to be of an inferior nature to thostf requi- 

* she for such an undertaking. Greece aAd Rome pttKluced 
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Inthia celebmted Island, we sometimes disco- 
ver amongst its inhabitants rhetorical strokes ; 

' etch of theniy but one accomplished Orator ; and what- 

* ever praises the other celebrated speakers might merit. 

* they vrere still esteemed much inferior to these great mo- 

* dels of eloquence. 

' Of all the pc^te and learned nations, Britain alone po«« 

* sesaes a popular government, or admits into the legislature 
' iuch numerous assemblies as can be supposed to lie under 

< the dnminion of Sloqoence. But what has Britain to boast 
' in this particular ? 

' In enumerating the great men who have done honour to 

* our country, we exult in our poets and philosophers ; but 

* what Orators are ever mentioned ? or where are the mo- 
' numents of their genius to be met with ; There are found, 
' indeed, in our history, the names of several who directed 

* the resolutions of our parliament : but neither themselves 

* nor others have taken the pains to preserve tlieir speeches : 
'and the authority which they possessed seems to have 

< been owing to their experience, wisdom, or power, more 

< than to their talents for Oratory. At present, [Mr. Hume 
' first published his Essays about the year 1742^ there are 
' above half a dozen speakers in the two houses, who, in the 
' judgtnent of the public, have reached very near the same 

* pitch of Eloquence ; and no one pretends to give any one 

* the preference to tlie rest. This seems to me a certain 

* proof that none of them have attained much beyond a roe- 

* diocrity in their art,'<and that the species of Eloquence, 
' which they aspire to, gives no exercise to the sublimer 
' faculties of the mind, but may be reached by ordinary ta- 
<* lents, und a sHght application. . A hundred cabinet makers 

* in London can work a table, or a chair, equally wefl ; 

* b*rt no one poet can write versos with such spirit and ele- 
«gance as" Mr. Pope.'— Hume's E4tay^t^ vol. i. Ess. xii. p. 
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V 

but fhey ixiGW not the Jttt, prbperljr sO'caUed, of 
Eloquence ; and it would even utemy that they 
do not consider it of much value. 

In a ftimilar strain with the fbregoing remarks, the judi- 
cious and acute Afr. Knox animadverts on the present state 
of Paritamentar^r Eloquence, when, speaking' first of the 
upper house, he says, that * it would be difficult to name a 

* single peer who has attracted notice or admiration £ar the 

* classical elegance of his matter or hia language. Of all 
f the speeches spoken in the house, hovr few have ever been 
' collected and preserved in libraries, as models of classical 
' elegance ? Passion and personal animosity have, indeed, 

* produced many invectives, which gratify the spleen of 

* party, and are for the time extolled beyond all the produc- 
' tions of preceding ingenuity. But is there extant a single 

< volume of speeches, by the inost famous, among the Ora- 

* tors of the upper house^ which can be produced as ». clas- 

* sical book, or stand in competition with the Orations of 

* Cicero ? I regret that the fury of party, and the meanness 

* of servitude, have, for the most part, excluded that true 

* taste, true grace, and true spirit, which is necessary to 

* form a classical Orator, from the harrangues of an assem- 

* bly, which may be deemed the most august in Europe.' 

/ The House of Comsiiona has always been esteemed a 

* very distinguished theatre, of modem Eloquence. And 
'there indeed,. notwithstanding the same impediments 

< which prevail among the peers, it is easy to produce many 

* splendtid examples. But, though we join in the af^lause 

* of common fame, yet let us ask, where are to be found 

< the volnmesof oratorical elegance? Have the sptfMkts 

* w^hioh^have gained the praiae of admiring kiiigdoms, bees 
' no where collected and recorded ? Do we lock, them up in 
' our book-«ase8, and put them into tlie hands of our cbil- 

* dren aa models, for imitation, as lessons to form their 
' young minds, and raise a succession of orators and patri- 
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A studied discourse would not be listened to in 
parliament, where weighty discussiiMis only are 

< ott ? No ; the speeches ai« celebrated at first, and while , 

* they answer a temporary purpose. They are like vegeta- 

* hies of the nighty or insects of a day. They have seldom 
' tliat solidity of merit which can render the ore Tafuable 
' when the stamp is ef&ced, and the occasion of it inmost 

* forgotten and quite disregarded ; which can preserve the 
'plate sUllr saleable afler the fashion is antiquidated.'— 
Knox's Ettetytt No. 152. 

I>r. Bx.Aia joins in the same general observation : ** It 

* seems surprising that Great-Britain should not have made 

* a more conspicuous figure in £1oquence than it has hi* 
' therto attained ; when we consider the enlightened, and 

* the free and bold genius of the country. It must be con- 

* fessed, that, in most parts of £loquence, we are undoubt- 
' edly inferior, not only to the Greeks and Romans, by many 

* degrees, but also to the French. We have philosophers^ 
^ historians^ and poets of the greatest name ; but of Orators 
' or public Speakers, how little have we to boast ? And 

* where are the monuments of their genius to be found ?'«- 
Blair's Lectures, vol. ii. p. 38 — 39. 

From the unpromising aspect of British Eloquence, .ac- 

* cording to the statement of such able writers, a motive 
' may be adduced to the young public speaker to signalize 

< himself by successful exertions in Oratory, since the field 

* lies so open hetoee him, and has hitherto been so seldom 

* trodden. 

' In the House of Commons, it is easy,' says Mr. Knoi^ 

* to produce mahy splendid examples of modem Eloquence,* 
Supported by such an authority, the translator feels rather 
disposed to demur at the unqualified condemnation of M. 
Maury, when he says, * that Great-Britain hath not as yet 
' one single Orator who can do honour to his country in 

« Europe.' 

S 
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expected, without the artifice of a premeditated 
style. You will discover much more of the re- 

The Eloquence of the late Earl of Chatham hath left an 
indelible impresBion on the minds of many who still exist, 
and willy doubtless, remain for agea, a g^lorious monument 
of the triumph of this art ' Nations shook at the tiiunder 
' of his voice. Language can scarcely supply terms to ex- 
' press the weight of his authority, the magnitude of his 
' mind and his character, and the efficacy with which he 
' thought, decided, spoke, and acted/ 

It is, indeed, a subject of regret, that the speeches of this 
great man, and of other eminent Orators, have not been 
more carefully preserved as models for youth> as well as for 
the instruction of posterity at large. Some information on 
this subject may, however, be obtained from a late publica- 
tion, entiUed, Anecdote* of the Life of the Earl of Chathctm^ 
including hit speechet, in 2 vols. 4to. 

In the present day, the names of such public speakers as 
those of Pitt, Fox, Sheridan, and Burke, stand pre- 
eminent. Of Mr. Burke it may be temarked, that, perhaps 
there are few, if any, members of parliament, whose printed 
speeches will bear a comparison with that which this Ora- 
tor addressed to the people of Bristol, on the occasion of a 
general election. We find in it that beautiful panegyric of 
the late Mr. Howard, referred to p. 99. *rhe conclusion of 
this celebrated speech has been much admired, when be 
said, ' And now, Gentiemen, on this serious day, when I 
' come, as it were, to make up my account with you ; let me 

* take to myself some degree of honest pride on the naturo 

* of the charges brought against me. I do not here stand 
' accused of venality, or neglect of duty. It is not said, 
< that, in the long period of my serrice, I have, in a single 

* instance, sacrificed .the slightest of your interests to my 

* ambition, or to my fortune. It is not alleged, that, to gra- 
« tify any ang€r or revenge of my own, or of itiy party, I h«ve 
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mains of Roman Eloquence in the Diets of Po- 
land, than in the debates of Westminster. 



* had a share in wronging or oppressin|^ any one man of any 

* description : No ; the charges i^^nst me are all of one 

< kind, that I have pushed the general principles of general 
'justice and benevolence too far; faKber than a cautious 
' policy would warrant, and farther than the opinions of 
' many would go with me. In every accident which may 
' happen through life, in pain, in sorrow, in depression, and 
' distress, I will think of this accusation, and be comfoited.' 

But perhaps, though the last, yet not the least of these 
several Orators, of whom our nation may be proud, may be 
ranked the venerable Earl Mansfield, now, like the set- 
ting sun, ready to disappear from our view. 

His eloquence as a pleader, his uprightness as a judge, 
his conduct as a man, and as a peer, will embalm his 
memory to the latest posterity. 

Upon this great character. Dr. Fordyce passes this just 
eulogium : ' Lord Mansfield jons to the most engaging man- 

* ner of speaking, the art of presenting his subject in a ligbt 

* and language so clear and flowing, and at the same time 
' so striking and spirited, that if his eloquence or pleading^ 

< have not produced effects equal to those recorded of Cicero 
' or Demosthenes, it may be accounted for by reflecting on 
'the circumstances of the different ages in which they lived. 
' He is so filled with his subject that he seems often to be 

< at a loss to determine which of his ideas ought to be pre- 
' ferred, and which omitted in his pleadings. None of tlie 

* masters of Eloquence that we know or read of possessed 

* this peculiar talent but Demosthenes.' Fordyce on t!ie 
Aetion-properfor the Fulffit, p. 237. 

Whoever wishes to see a specimen of his Parliamentary 
speeches may read with pleasure, that excellant one he de- 
livered on occasion of the appeal of the city of London 
against Mr. Evans for refusing to fine for the office of sheriff^ 
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Sublime ideas are uttered by every man, wh(>8e 
mind is warmed ; but it is a progressive method, 
it is a well supported elocution, it is a sound judg- 
ment, it is an excellent and varied diction ; in 
iine, it is the perfection of language, united to 
the sublimity of thought, which distinguishes 
Eloquence. 

The Boor of the Danube as hath been already 
remarked by many critics, ought not to be reckon- 
ed amongst Orators^ although his conversation 
may be cited as a pattern of energy and vehe» 
mence. 

There is nothing of this sort, which may be 
denominated the Eloquence of a stroke^ more 
worthy of .admiration, than the answer of the fu- 
gitive Marius, when a Lictor came toxommand 
him, by the authority of the Roman Praetcw, to 
depart from Africa. This great man, fired with 
indignation to find himself ungratefully treated in 
adversity, by a magistrate who abused his author* 
ity, said to the slave who made known to him 
this cruel order, ' Go, tell thy master, ^hat thou 

* hast seen Caius Marius banished from his coun- 
^ try, and sitting upon tHe ruins of Carthage ;'-—*. 

* as if,' says the Abbe Vertot, ' by the compari^ 

in which the rights of conscience, and of religfious tolera- 
tion and liberty, are ably vindicated. It is to be found iit 
Dr. FuRNEAux's Letters to Judge Blackgton^, 2d cd. 
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' son o£ his personal disgraces with the fall of the 
^ powerful Carthagenian empire, Marius had in* 

* tended to teach the Roman Praetor the Instabil- 

* ity of the highest condition*.* 

The English can boast of some strokes of this 
kind, although far inferior to the answer of Ma- 
rius. 

When the parliament of Great Britain in- 
tended to pass a bill, which denied to persons ac- 
cused on a criminal account the privilege of de- 
fendingthemselvesbythe help of council. Lord 
BoLLiNGBROKE, who was agaiust this intended 
law, attempted to oppose it ; but intimidated by 
the assembly before which he was speaking, he 
could not articulate a syllable, and the words he 
attempted to utter were at every breath dying a- 
way on his lips ; when making an extraordinary 
effort, 'he cped out, ^ You wish. Gentlemen, that 

* the accused should appear before you in order 

* to defend themselves. If your presence hath 

* imposed silence upon me, judge of the impres- 

* sion which it would produce upon the unfortu- 

* nate, who should Sehold in you judges ready 

* to send them to the scaffold.' This single reflec-^ 
tion, unquestionably more eloquent than all the 
arguments which Lord BoUingbroke could have 
alleged, caused the rejection of this new design. 

* Vx&tot's JRew&aion* of Home^ Uv. 10. See also Univ. 
HisL ToL xiu. p. 5d 

S 2 
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Mn Charles Fox, who is in the present dajr, 

considered as the most eloquent man of Great 

'Briton, pronounced in parliament, the eulogium 

of the late General Montgomery: one of the 

court party interrupted him in these words; 

* How dare you praise a rebel before the reprc- 

* sentatives of the nation ?— * I will not refirsun,* 
Mn Fox immediately replied, * from repelUng 
*' the outrage done to the memory of a great man. 

* You all know the meaning of the word rebel in 

* the moudi of my adversaries. If you have any 
' doubts of the true sense of this expression, I 

* would entreat you to recollect, that it is tto these 

* pretended rebellions we owe our present con- 
^ stitution, and the privilege of being assembled 
^ at Westminster to deliberate upon the interests 

* of our country*.' \ 

♦ The late celebrated Wah parlimentaiy Orat(Av Mr. 
FLcyoD, 18 aaid to have rendered hifliaelf, at timetf, diatin- 
^abed^ for auck aort of oratorical atrc^ea, aa thoae which 
the Abb4^Maury here aacribea to BoUingbroke and Mr. Fox i 
and also fpr ingenioua and sentimental expresaiona. 

As a specimen of the latter sort, it is recorded, that» at 
the commencement of the American war, having indulged 
himself in one of those prophecies, which experience has 
since proved to be so erroneous, relative to the -ruin of this 
country, by the loss qf America, Mr Flood said, * Deatruc^ 
' tion ahall come upon the British empire, Cke the coldAeas 

* of death ; it shall creep upon it from the extreme parta ;* 
and in speaking of the conduct of Lord Chatham^ upon the 
stamp act, and alluding to apassage inThucydides, he intro<- 
duced the following beautiful episode : * Ittuatrious auui i ,to 
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These are specimens, which would be M 
credit to the writings of Demosthenes* But .a 
sublime idea does not constitute a discourse ; a 
beautiful detadied passage does not compose the 
of£loquence. 



Even until die present period, the vahieof £b- 
C^ish Orators is restrained widnn narrow bounds* 
Famous Islanders! *Itis notgeniiis, it is the 
^ genius of Oratory, that you want,' may we say 



* whose tomb petterityvhsU^oottie tnd^sy^ ss 
^ over the faddies of iiii diiessed ^Uow-soldien, You 
' like to the Diidnitieft above Uf^-^oa are ao longer with ii8» 

* you are known only by the benefits, which you have con- 
' ferred.* Such an enlivening stroke deserves to be rescued 
from oblivion. 

In Boswlll's Life of the celebrated Dr. JfoHNSON, 
there is a remark inserted, in relation to the written Life of 
Young, wMoh may be quoted i^ one of these strekf^s of 
energetic and promtyt Eloqumce which H* Mauiy jo» 
kau>wledges the English possess. 

• The life of Dr. Y6ung^ (in Johnson's Lives of the 
Poets,) ' was written/ says Mr. BosweU* ' by Mr. Croft^ 

* and displays a pretty successful imitation of Johnson's st>'le» 

* A certiun very eminent literary character opposed this idea 
< vehemently ; ezelaiming, ' No, po, it is not a good imita- 

* tion of Johnson ; it has all his pomp> without his force ^ 
' it has all the nodosities of the oak without its strength.* 
*This was an image so happy that one might h'ave thought 

* he would have been satisfied with it ; but he was not : and 

* setting his mind ag^ain to work, he added, with great feli- 
« city, * It has all the contortions of the Sybil, without the 
«" inspiration.' BoswBLi-'s Life ofyoihtu(m,y6L ii.p.361, 4tot 
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tiH^ou, as Cicero did formerly to some of Us co- 
temporaries** 

The human mind owes an unce asing debt of 
gratitude for your sublime discoveries on light, 
on gravitation, on electricity, on the aberration 
of the stars ; but let not your pride be wounded^ 
if we contest the pre-eminence with your Orators. 
Eloquence, the usual companion of liberty, is a 
stranger in your country. Do not affect a false 
and barbarous contempt of gifts, which nature- 
hath denied you* Turn your attention to the 
models of antiquity, and to the- examples of 
Greece and Rome. Add to the glory of the good 
actions, which are so common in your country, 
the merit perhaps, no less honourable, of knowing 
how to celebrate them. 

I mean to set bounds to myself in thi$ discus- 
sion* I shall not speak of the discourses of 
Boyle,! which are entirely argumentative disser^ 

* IllU non in^entum, ted Oratorium ingenium deficit. Brutus 
110. 

f Sermons preached by different able divines at the lec- 
ture founded by the hon. Boyle. 

Concerning these, Mr. Knox, observes, that * They 

* are araong^ the best argued in our language. They have 

* been the laboured productions of the most ingenious men. 
« But the whole collection never did so much as a single 
-* practical diicourse of Tfllotson.' Knox's Essay*^ No. 16a 
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tations. I shall not detain myself with the sermons 
of Clarke ;* they are written with such meta- 
physical abstraction, that it is difficult to compre- 
hend in the retirement of the closet the discourses 
of this well known rector of St. James's. 

* ' The sagacious Clarke pretended not to vnt He af- 
'iected not the ambitious omaments of rhetoric. Herare^ 
' reaches the sublime, or aims atthe pathetic ; but in aclear, 

* manly, flowing style, he delivers the most important doc- 
' trines, oonfirmed on every occasion by well applied pai« 
*.8^pes from scripture. If he was not a shining Orator^ ae- 
'cording to the ideas of rhetoricians, he was a very agree* 
' able as well as useful preacher. He was not perfectly 

* orthodox in his opmidos : a circumstance which has lowered 

* his character among many. Certain it is, that he would 

* have done more good, had be confined his labours to prac* 

* tical divinity.' Jbid, 

The fi>llowing is the character of this di^e, which vnm 
l^yen in the G^tuleman** Magazine.- 'Samuel Claekb^ 

* D.D. Rector of St James's, Westminster : in each several 
' part of useful knowledge and critical learning, perhaps 
'without a superior: in all united, certainly without an 

* equal I in his works, the best defender of > religion $ in hii 
' practice, the greatest ornament to it : in his conversation 
' communicative, and in im uncommon manner instructive } 
' in his preaching and writing, strong, clear, and calm s in 

* his life high in the esteem of the wise, the good, and the 
« great : in his death, lamented by every friend to learning, 
' truth, and virtue.' 

Dr. Clarke's principal sermons were those preached at 
Boyles lecture on ' The Being and Attributes of 6od,' and 
< The Evidences of Natural and Revealed Religion ;' besides 
which, there are published many other sermons of his 
preached on particular oceasioos. Dr. Clarite was bom 
16f 3, died 1729. 
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SECTION XLVII. 
OF TILLOTSON. 

THE Eloquence of Tillotson, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, is highly esteemed. I have 
read his sermons with the strictest impartiality, 
and these are my sentiments of the works of this 
Prelate, who is universally regarded as the first 
Orator of England. 

Tillotson is an excellent writer. His princi-. 
pal merit consists in the style. He must, there- 
fore be much injured by a translation, in which 
the vernacular expression is lost, and especially 
by such a translator as Barbeyrac, who was al- 
ways deficient in sublimity, in embellishment, in 
energy, and inelegance. But while we acknow- 

ft 

Dr. Blaii^'s character of this Divine is as follows : « Dr. 

* Clarks every where abounds in good sense, and the most 

* clear and accurate reasoning* ; his applications of scripture 

* are pertinent ; his style is always perspicuous, and often 

* elegant ; l>e instructs, and he convinces : in what then is 

* he deficient ? In nothing, except in the power of interest- 

* ing and seizing the heart He shows you what you ought 
' lip do ; but excites not the desire of doing it ; he treats 
« man as if lie were a being of pure intellect, without ima- 
' gination or passions.'— Blair's Lectures^ vol ii. p. 223. 
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ledge all tlie faults of this French version, the sub- 
ject-matter of the Archbishop of Canterbury's 
sermons still remains far inferior to the discourses 
of Massillon and Bourdaloue.^ 

TiLLOTsoN is more of a theologian than a 
moralist. He scarcely ever discussed any other 
than controversial subjects. He employs the 
same dull modes of syllogism or dissertation ; 
and merely habituates himself to an insipid uni- 
formity of method* 

I discover in his discourses no rhetorical move- 
ments, no great ideas, no sublime strokes : he 
generally divides every paragraph^ and has thirty 
or forty subdivisions in each of his sermons. His 
particulars are insipid, futile, and often devoid of 
excellence. In short, Tillotson is so much a stran- 
ger to the art of Eloquence, that he scarcely ever 
makes an exordium or a peroration. Is this then 



* From this acknowledgment of M. Maury, that his 
ideas of Tillotson's sermons are derived from the imperfect 
French version of Barbe^ac, it would seem, that he himself 
has but little acquaintance with the English language ; if so, 
it mtist .be presumed that he is not a competent judge of 
English writers; and that, therefore, the indiscriminate 
censures, which he passes upon our English divines, must, 
in a great measure, be ascribed to his own ignorance oftheir 
works, and the language ia which they are written. 
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the OratcMT whom they are bold enough 'to put im 
competition with our French preachers?* 

But, not to confine ourselves to indefinite crit- 
icism, let us hasten to substantiate the grounds of 
our opinion* 

Ittbts sermon on ^ Prejudices against Religion,* 
TiUotson starts an objection, drawn bom. the op- 
position which man finds between his du^ and 
his inclinations, f This objecticmhe copies iicom 
the tragedy of Mustapha, by Fulke, lord Brooke, 
from which he recites in the pu^it a series of ver- 
ses. Is a quotation of this sort worthy of the 

* Maitky had no good reason whatever, to bring* Arch- 
bishop Tiltotson forward as the person, generally esteemed 
the first Orator among English Divines. For soundness and 
strength of argument, few of his own country have exceed- 
ed, and none of the French Divines have equalled, the cete- 
brated and worthy Archbishop. His 'warmest admirers 
have never esteemed him as a first. rate Orator, but have 
agreed with the general opinion in placing him in rather an 
inferior situation of that class. He is, however, a great fa- 
vourite among his countrymen, who attend so much to the 
^afiere^from the pulpit, as to neglect the fori to a faulty de- 
gree. Let it be recollected, that he has been the most pow- 
erful, the unanswerable opponent ofthe Romish church, and 
that Maury has indulged himself in attacking the Protes- 
tant church, on the weakest side of its most formidable 
champion, whilst he has affected to overlook many others 
less obnoxious, whose claim to Oratory he dared not to con- 
trovert 

t Vol. iv. p. 35. 
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majesty of a church ?* ^ The passions,' he adds, 
^ are a kind of glue, fastening us to things low 
^ and terrestrial, f ^ Scarcely can one pass in the 

* Maury hu thong;iit it inexpedient to reeoUect, that some 
of the vanttn of the Holy Scripture^ that Amobius^ Lact- 
antiuSj and the generality of the ancient fathers^ and the 
most learned writers in every age of the church, have env- 
bellished their composition, supported their arguments, and 
eliMndated their observattons, hy quotations from classic au- 
thors of every description, from tragedians and comedians, 
aa well as poeta^ historiaiis, and philosophers. To adduce 
no more instances, has not St. Paul, in his very sublime 
argument an the resurrection, 1 Cor. xv. 33, made a quota- 
tion from the comic Menander, ' Evil communications cor- 

* nipt good manners ?' Has he not, in his Epistle to Titus 1. 
zii. quoted from Epimenides, ' The Crettans are always 

* liars, evil beasts, slow bellies.' ? Has not St. Luke, in his 
memoirs of the Acts of the Apostles, xvii. 28, informed us, 
that St Paul made a quotation, which was from Aratus, 

* For we are also his offspring,' ? And h!is not St. Peter II. 
Epistle, ii. 22, quoted two proverbs, which the learned ge- 
nerally suppose to have been from some comic writer'whose 
works are lost, * The dog is turned to his own vomit again, 

* and the sow that was washed to her wallowing in the 

* mire.' ? Did not Maury recollect these, and many others ; 
or had rancour benumbed his fstculties, and obliterated every 
impression of memory ; or did prejudice warp him, with his 
eyes open, from the region of truth ? 

t VoL i. p. 168. 

I Tillotson's expressions are, ' The lusts and passions of 

* men do sully and darken their minds, even by a natural 

* influence. Intefnperance, and sensuality, and fleshly lusts, 
'* debase men's minds, and clog their spirits, make them 
*. gross and foul, listless, and inactive; they sink us down 

T ^ 
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* streets, I speakof itftt>m experience, without 

* having his ears assailed with such horrible oaths 

* and imprecatioiis, as would be sufficient to ruin 

* a nation, were it guilty of no other crime : and 

* they are not merely servants, who break out into 

* such blasphemous conversa^on ; it proceeds al- 

* so from the mouth of their masters.'* f 

Elsewhere, in order to prove that the myster- 
ies of religion ought to be believed, although we 
can never comprehend them with mathematical 
evidence, Tillotson expresses himself in this man- 
ner ; * we eat, we drink, every day, although in 
^ my opinion, no one can demonstrate that lus ba- 

* ker, his brewer, or his cook, have not put poison 

* into the bread, the beer, or the meat4 

< into sense, and glue us to these low and inferior things ; 

* like bird-lime, they hamper and entangle our souls, and 
^ hinder our flight upwards ; they indispose and unfit our 

< minds for the most noble and intellectual considerations.*— 
Tillotson, vol. i. Senn. 4^ 7th ed, 8vo. p. 153. 

• Voli. p. 173. 

t Tillotton's words in the English edition are < I speak it 
' knowingly, a man can hardly pass the streets without har- 

< ing his ears grated and pierced with such honid and blas- 
' phemous oaths and curses, as are enough, if we were 

* guilty of no other sin, to sink a nation ; and this not only 

* from the tribe that wear liveries, but from those that go 
'before them, and should give better example— V<d. i. 
Serm. 3, p. 148. 

4 VoL i. p. 112; or, in the Englbh edition, thus : « Nay, 

* which is more, men every day eat and drink, though I 
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In this manner did Tillotson perform the min* 
istry of the word in the age of Dryden, Addison, 
Waller, Milton ; and before that same Charles IL 
who had heard in his childhood the most illustri- 
ous French Orators.* 

' thmk no man can demonstrate out of Euclid or ApoUomus^ 
* that his baker, or brewer, or cook, have not conveyed f>oi- 
^ son into his meat or dnnk.' Vol. i. Serm. 1. p. 86. 

I ^ 

* Abp. Tillot son's character as an Orator must be ac« 
knowledged to be somewhat problematical. Tlie extrava- 
gant eulogiums of those, who have extolled him as a pattern 
of excellence, and the first Orator of J^ngland, have, per- 
haps» whetted the edge of our aiithor^i severe censures on 
his performances. 

' Tillotson, as a writer, had considerable 'merit ; but he 
was not without his faults. His style is so deficient in ac- 
curacy and elegance, that it will not, in the present day of 
refinement, permit him to be held up as a model for imita- 
tion. At the same time, M. Maury appears to be as much 
prejudiced against this English Protestant writer, as he is 
unreasonably partial to those of his own nation and conS 
munion. ■ 

An acute and polite writer of our own country refuses to 
Tillotson the character of an illustrious Orator, and thinks 
that no man had ever less pretensions to genuine Oratory 
than this celebrated preacher. < One cannot but regret,' 

* says he, * that Dr. Tillotson, who abounds with such noble 
^ and generous sentiments, should want the art of setting 

* them off with all the advantage they deserve ; that the 

< sublime in morals should not be attended with a suitable 
« elevation of language. The truth, however, is, his words 

* are frequently iU-chosen, and almost always ill-placed «. 

< his periods are both tedious and unharmonioiis ; as his 
't|ietapbors are generally mean, and often ridipulous} a 
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O Louis XIV ! What vouldst thou have 
thought, if the ministers of the altar had addres- 
sed such language to thee in the midst c^ thy 

' fairit, which seeins to be chiefly owing^ 'to his bavinf^ had 
' no sort of notion of rhetorical numbers. A noble simpli^ 

* city at the same time runs through his discourses.'— 
Fitzosborne's Lettert, Let. xiv. 

The lenmed Dr. Doddridge, in his * Character of En- 
' glish Divines,' (in MS.) makes the following concise re- 
marks on Tillotson : ' Some pertinent expressions ; method 
' admirably clear, beyond almost any other man. Many 
' sermons contain nothing remarkable, particularly in his 
' posthumous works ; yet some there are equal to any foT'*- 
' merly publish^. His best pieces • are those at the beg^- 
^ ning of the first and second volumes ; such are those, * on 

< evil speaking,' and * forgiving our enemies.' He msde 
' great use of Barrow «id Wilkins, with whom cooapti* 

* some few of his sermons. No man ever found such loekj 
' arguments, nor represented the ftdyerswy's sentHoeatf 
' more artfully for confutation.' 

Dr. Blair's sentiments of Tillotson are thus expresoed: 

< Tillotson has long been admired as an eloquent writer, and 
' a model for preaching. But his eloquence, if we can call 
' it such, has been often misunderstood. Fdr^ if we include 

< in the idea of eloquence, vehemence and strength, ptctur- 
J esque description, glowing figures, or correct arrangement 

' of sentences, in all these parts of Oratory the Archbishop 
' is exceedingly deficient His style is always pure, indeed, 

* and perspicuous^ but careless and remiss, too often feeble 
' and languid ; little beauty in the construction of hie sen- 
' tences, which are frequently suffered to drag ttnhartnoni- 

* ously i seldom any attempt towards strength and suhli- 

< mity. But, notwithstanding these defects, such a constant 

* vein of good sense and piety runs through bis storks, such 
' an earnest and serous manner, and so much useful instmc* 
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ccttrt! What would have been thy surprise, if 
thine ear, accustomed to the dignified accents of 
Bossuet, to the elevated and energetic tone of 
Bonrdaloue, to the insinuating melody of Massil- 
Ion, had been assailed with this gross and barba- 
rous^ elpcution ? With what indignation wouldst 
not thou have blushed for thy country ? But thou 
hadst the skill of imparting to all the arts the dig- 
nity of thy character ; under thy happy auspices, 
all the various kinds advanced towards perfection. 
Thou broughtest forth to view Orators worthy of 
speaking in the mune of the Eternal, and never 
shall the eloquence of thine age be surpassed ! 

Tillotson writes with as little moderation as 
dignity. 

In every page of his discourses we perceive the 
fanaticism of a protestant, who is solicitous to 
please the populace* 

* tion c«nTeyed in a style so pure, natural, and unaffected, 
« as will justly recommend him to high regard, as long as 

* the English language remains ; not, indeed, as a model of 
' the highest eloquence, hut as a simple and amiable writer, 
' whose manner is strongly expressive of great goodness and 

* worth. As appears in the Archbishop, negligence may 

* sometimes be carried so far, as to impair the beauty of 

* simplicity, and make it border on a fiat and languid man* 

* ner.* — Blaik's Lechirtt, vol. i. p. 893, 394. 

Tillotson was bom 1630, died 1694. TiV. BiACB^s Life 
of Tilhuorit prefixed to his works* 

T 2 
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Towards the conclusion of his sermon * oti 
the love of our neighbour,' he tnakes a sort of re- 
capitulation, with a view to apply the moral of 
his subject to the Church of Rome. Who would 
not suppose, that a subject bo affecting, would in*- 
spire him with tender, and even generous senti- 
ments ? Observe, however, the consequence he 
draws, after having largely proved the necessity 
of loving all men : * Whenever we speak of char- 

* ity, and of 'the obligation of loving one another, 

* we cannot avoid thinking of the Church of Rome; 

* but she must recur to our minds, particularly at 
' this time^ when she hath made so fresh a disco- 

* very, and in a manner so well authenticated, of 

* the regard she hath for us, by the merciful plot 
' contrived against us (the pretended plot of 1678) 
^ such a plot, as may make the ears of all who hear 

* it related to tingle, render Popery an eternal dis- 
' grace, and cause it to be regarded with- horror 
^ and execration even to the end of the world* V 

• Vd. iii. p. 5.^ 

t la the English edition thus : * We cannot choose but 

* think of the Church of Rome, whenever we speak of Cha^ 

* rity, and loving one another ; especially having had so late 
^ a discovery of their afiection to us, and so cpnsiderable $> 

* testimony of the kindness and charity^ which they desigiv 

* ed towards ijls \ such as may justly make the earis of att 

' that hear it to Ungle, aud render Popery execrable and Ir^ ' 
< famous, a frightful and a hateful thing to the ^ end of the 

* wt)rM.'~V6l ii5. Serra. 2. p. 54. 
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What style ! what sentiments 1 what candouv ! 
'what logic* ! 

Let none however suppose, that by adopting a 
method too familiar for critics, I am searching 
after some careless passtKges in the Archbishop of 
Canterbury's sermons, in order to pass sentence 
upon him, only for his faults* I have read the 
whole coUectiop of his discourses.-— I have ex- 
tracted thence many quotations of the same kindt 
and it would cost me no more rfian the trouble of 

* Every cdndicL and considerate mind shdtttd make all doe 
aOowance for the power of prejudice, and the fbrce of edu- 
cation. Attending to this, we need not be ^urpissed at t^ 
-warmth with which M. Maury, that zealous advocate for 
the Church of Rome» exclaims against Tillotson as a fana- 
tical Protestant 

It were to be wished, that the Ahh6 had possessed suffi- 
cient candour for Tillotson to recollect the time when he 
lived, and the history of that time. During the greater part 
of the reign of Charles II. and his successor James, the na- 
tion was kept in a constant alarm through the machination 
of Popish emissaries, and the dread of a Popish king. Is it 
then, to be wondered at» if the minds of the contending par- 
ties Avere embittered against ea^h other ? and if plots, real 
or pretended, were made the occasion of mutual recrimi- 
nations ? 

At this^ distance of time, and after calm and unbiassed 
reflection on the events of Charles IPs reig^, we shall feel 
flduch more disposed to acquit tht Catholics of some of 
those plots laid to their charge, and particularly that of 
ld7S, on occasion Of which lord Stafford suffered, than at 
the time, and in the violence of par^ animosity, it was al*- 
"most possible to have done. 
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transcribing them, i^ere I not afniid. of fatigi^ing 
the reader, and if the examples which I have ad- 
duced were not suiEcient to determine his judg^ 
m^itr 



SECTION XLVIII* 

OF BARROW, YOUNG, MADDOX, &c STATE OF 
PULPIT-ELOQUENCE AMONG THE ENGLISH. 

ISHOULP have too many advantages if I 
were to investigate the merit of the sermons 
of Barrow,* another Orator whom the English 

* Dr. Doddridge's character of Barrow is as'^oUowst 
' He waa the most laconic writer among bur old divined. 

* His works contiun an amazing number of thoughts, not al- 
' ways well digested, or plainly expressed, yet sometimes 
'excellent: he attempted to introduce some new words, 
< which, not succeeding, appear odd. There are many use- 
'ful scriptures,. and fine quotations from the classics and 
' fathers, in the margin. Nothing ^can be more elaborate. 
' Most of his sermons were transcribed three times, some 
'much oftener. Many of Tillotson's finest sermons are 
' abridgments and quotations from him, particularly that * of 

* evil speaking.' The first volume of Barrow's sermons con- 

* tain the best.' — Doddridge's Charactefi MS. 

' Barrow, a mighty genius, whose ardour was capable of 
' accomplishing all it undertook. The tide of bis eloquence 

* flows with smooth, yet irresistible, rapidity. He treats 

* his subject almost with mathematical precision, and never 

* leaves it till he has exhausted it It has been said, that a 
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esteem and pnui^, tddiough by their own ac- 
knowledgment^ he be far inferior to TiUotson. 

I am not acquainted with the sermons of Young 
in which we should doubtless, discover that plain- 
tive pToetry, that depth of sehtiment, and even 
those eccentric ideas, which the pensive Pastor 
of Welwyn collected together in his nocturnal' 
meditations. But Young does not appear to me 
to have had an imagination ^officiently pliiahle 
and versatile for the Eloquence of the pulpit. 

The preachers of Charles II. who happened to 
h^ar Bourdaloue at Paris, have but faintly imita* 
ted him ; and even now, when his aermons are 
Bpread through the whole of Europe, the revolu- 
tion, which they ought to produce in Christian 
Eloquence, hath not asyet^ taken place amongat 
the English. "^^ 

* late most popular Orator of the House of LoWb asserted, 

* that he owed much of the fire of his eloquence to the study 

* of Barrow.' — Knox's J^Moyt, No. 168. 

Dr. Blaiji saysy ' Barrow's style has many faults. • li is 
« unequal, incorrect, and redundant ; hut withal, for force 

* and expressiveness, uncommonly distin|^shed. On ^very 

* subject he multiplies words with an oyerflowing copious- 
< ness : but it is always a torrent of strong ideal and signi- 
« ficant expressions which^ he pours forth-'— Bi^air's Lec- 
turuy 4to. voL i. p. 376. 

Barrow was bom 1630, died 1677. Vid, Hill's Life of 
Barrovj. 

• * The English preachers,' says a very sensible writer, 
« are, it is certain, more distinguished by their justness of 
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* tentinient, and strength of reasonings than by their oratit>^ 
' rial powers, or talents of affecting the passions. More so- 

* licitous to convince than persuade, they chose to employ 
' their abilities in endesTooring to impress the mind with a 

* sense of thetruths they deliver, by tbe force of argumenta- 

< tion, instead of rousing the aflTecUons by the energy of their 
' eloquence. We meet with no examples in their writings 
*.of those strokes of passion, which penetrate and cleave the 

< heart at once, or of that rapid overpowering eloquence, 

* which carries every thing before it like a torrent. They 
' seem to have constdereid mankind in the same light in 

* which Voltaire regarded tbe celebrated Dr. Clarke, as 
' mere reasoning machines ;' they seem to have considered 
' them as purely intellectual, void of passion and sensibility. 

* This strange mistake may, perhaps, be supposed to be part- 

* ly the effect of the philosophical spirit of the times, which, 

* like all other prevailing modes, is snbject to its deliriums t 

* certain, however, it is, that, while man remains a compound 
' being, consisting of reason and passion, his actions will aU 

* ways be prompted by the letter, in whatever degree his 

* opinions may be influenced by the former." Dvff's JEut^ 
on iSreniui, B. ii. f 4. p. 238^ 245. 

' The French and English writers of Sermons proceed 
'upon very different ideas of the Eloquence of the Pulpit ; 

* and seem indeed to have split it betwixt them. A French 

* sermon is, for the mostpart, a warm, animated exhortation ; 

* an English one, is a piece of cool, instructive reasoning. Tbe 

* French preachers address themselves chiefly to the imagi- 

< nation and the passions; the English, almost s<dely to the 
' understanding."^ It is the union of these two kinds of 

* composition, of the French earnestness and warmth, vrith 
' the English accuracy and reason, that would form according 
' to my idea, the model of a perfect sermon.' — Blair's Let' 

. tttres, voL ii. p. 119. 

' In the pulpit,' says Dr. Blair, < the British divines have 

< distinguished themselves by the most accurate and rational 
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eompositioDS, wliich perhaps, any nation can boast of. 
Many printed sermons we have ftiU of good sense^ and of 
Boond divinity and morality ; but the £loquence to be found 
in them, the power of persuasion, of interesting^ and engay • 
ing the heart, which is, or ought to be, the g^at object 
of the pulpit, is far from bearing a suitable proportion to 
the excellence of the matter. There are few arts, in my 
opinion, farther from perfection, than that of preaching is 
among us. In proof of the fact it is sufficient to observe^ 
that an English sermon, instead of being a persuasive, ani- 
mated Oration, seldom rises beyond the strain of correct and 
dry reasoning : whereas in the sermons of Bossuet, Massil- 
lon, Bourdaloue, and Flechier, among the French, we see a 
much higher species of Eloquence aimed at, and in a great 
measure attained, than the British preachers havejln view. 
The French have adopted higher ideas both of pleasing and 
persuading by means of Oratory, though sometimes in the 
execution, they fail. In Great-Britain, we have taken up 
''Eloquence on a lower key ; but in our execution have been 
more correct In France, the style of their Orators is or- 
namented With bolder figiu*es ; and their discourse caified 
on with more amplification, more warmth and elevation. 
The composition is often very beautiful ; but sometimes 
also too diffuse, and deficient in that strength and cogency 
which render Eloquence powerful* 
< Modern Eloquence is much more cool and temperate 
than the Grecian and Roman ; and in G. Britain especially, 
has confined itself almost wholly to the argumentative and 
rational. It is much of that species which the ancient crit- 
ics called the ' Tenuis,' or * Subtilis :' which aims at con* 
vincing and instructing, rather than affecting the passions, 
and assumes a tone not much higher than common argument 
and discourse.' — Blai&'s Lectures, vol. ii. p. 39, 40, 41. 

Still, however, though ipuch remains to be accomplished 
n our island in the art of pulpit elocution, it must be confessed 
that we are by no means deficient in theological discourses, 
which would reflect honour on any country, or in composi- 
tions, which will bear to undergo the ordeal of a correct attic 
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The Bishop of Worcester* in 1/52, preadi&ed 
a sermon on * Inoculation for the Small Pox,' 

taste. And it appears to be a welUfafanded, as it is a pleas- 
ing reflectieny that our pulpit-compositions^ have been, for 
some length of time, in an improving style. The Divines of 
the last century wanted, it is true, that accuracy and refine- 
ment of taste, which characterize some of our modem dis- 
courses; but some of them abounded in lofty sentiments 
and unquestionable energy. The works of Jerekiah Tat- 
ioK, Hopkins, Howe, Bates^^ and others, have in them 
traits of genuine Eloquence. In times somewhat later, we 
can boast of the sermons of Seed, ATTEKBtrRY,- Hoxn- 
L.EY, Sherlock, SECKER,BtTTLER, Doddridge, Watts, 
and others ; and in the present day the names of Porte us, 
Davis, Gerrard, Ogilvib, Leechman, Blair, Foh- 
DYCE, HiTNTER, and many others, might pertiaps be addu- 
ced as no bad specimens of the height to which the Elo- 
quence of the pulpit hath been advanced. As to preachers, 
perhaps none have acquired by their natural Eloquence 
grelter command over their hearers than the celebrated 
Messrs. WniTriELiSr and Wesley ; to the former of these 
the description and character given by M. Maury to Bri- 
daine^ (p. 83) bears, in various respects, a considerable re- 
semblance. 

The reader is farther referred to some ingenious and ju- 
dicious remarks on the late and present state of the Elo- 
quence of tiie pulpit and sermon-writers, in Knox's Essayt, 
vol. ii. No. 164, and 168. and in Duff's -Eway on Ceniw, p. 

• The Bishop of Worcester, wfen^d to by our author, i 
was Dr. M addox, 

* He was an excellent preacher, and a great promoter of 

* public charittiss, particularly the Worcester infirmary, and 

• the Hospital for inoculating the Small-Pox, at London. 
« His sermon in favour df tiiis latter institution, preached it 
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which hath been frequently printed at London, 
and since translated into French. 

It is asserted, that this dicourse influenced the 
public benevolence to endow an Hospital for In- 
oculation. 

If indeed, the Bishop of Worcester hath par- 
ticipated this kind of glory with Vincent de Paul, 
it must be' acknowledged, that Eloquence could 
not obtain a more excellent triumph. This ser- - 
.mon is an interesting dissertation, and new as to 
its object ; but the prelate, who delivered it, will 
never be placed in the rank of Orators. 

Destitute of imagination, and of sensibility, he 
wanders into abstract calculations respecting pop- 
ulation ;♦ into low details about the secondary fe- 
ver ; and after having exhausted all those combi- 
nations, certainly more suited to a medicinal 
school than a Christian assembly, he quotes 'the ' 
testimonies and authority of Messrs. Ranby, 
Hawkins, and Middleton, surgeons of London, 
of whom he speaks with as much veneration as 
if they were Fathers of the Church.^ 

* 1752, WAS much admired, and contributed greatly to extend 

* the practice of Inoculation. He published some other sin- 

* gle sermons.'— Born about the year 1696 — Died in 1759» 

Encyclopaedia Brttanntcd* 
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The more we read foreign Orators, the more 
we perceive the pre-eminence of the French 
.preachers. 

The Spaniards and Germans are yet in the ru- 
diments of Christian Eloquence. Father Seign- 
ery has been for some time extolled as the Bour- 
dalQue of Italy. He hath been translated. His 
most zealous partisans have given him up. How 
indeed, can we admire ridiculous passages and 
popular fables, which we should scarcely tolerate 
in instructions to country villagers i 



SECTION XLIX. 

OF M. THOMAS, AND THE REVOLUTIOK WHICH 
H£ EFFECTED IN THE STYLE OF RHETORI- 
CAL COMPOSITION. 

NOTWITHSTANDING die superiwity of 
the models, which the age of Louis XIV. 
hath furnished, as well as the distinguished tal- 
ents of many writers, who devoted themselves to 
the ministry of the gospel, Eloquence seemed to 
be buried in the tomb with Massillon. 

Most of the preachers, who succeeded him, 
were desirous of opening to themselves a new 
road, where tbey had at first, brilliant success, for 
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which they have since severely suffered. They 
invented an affected and effeminate jargon, and, 
by dint of labour, they rendered themselves un- 
inteDigible. Ah! wherefore did they wish to ban- 
ish simplicity ? Was it because they were igno- 
rant that one of the secrets of rhetorical composi- 
tion consists in making use of those lively, natu- 
ral, and varied modes of expression, which are a- 
dopted in conversation, in addition to such a se- 
lection of words as may be always excellent, with- 
out ever being far-fetched ?* 

* The rhetoricians, here spoken of, wrote with the most 
tedious prolixity, and were equally strangers to the precision 
of thought and diction. We perceive in their discourse* 
pompous expressions, vulgar ideas, and that afiectatkm of 
wit, which is incompatible with Eloquence. 

* Words are like leaves ; and where they most abound,. • 
' Much fhiit of sense beneath is rarely found. 

* False Eloquence, like the prismatic glass, 

* Its gaudy colours spreads on ev^ place ; 

* The face of Nature we no more survey, 

* All glares alike, without distinction gay : 

* But true expression, like th' unchanging sun,' 

* Clears and imprcf^es whate'er it shines upon, 

* It gilds alLobjects, but it alters none. 
' Expression is the dress of thought, and still 

* Appears more decent as more suitable ; 
' A vile conceit in pompous words expressed, 
' Is like a clown in reg^ putple dress'd : 

* For diff'rent styles with diifrent subjects sort, 
' As sev'nd gari>t with country, town and court. 

Fop&'t E»9<^ on Ckiticism, V<rS12L 
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A want of genius, however, is not what we can 
charge upon these-corrupters of Christian Elo- 
quence, unless we should be of opinion, that 
owing to their deficiency in this respect, they <Us- 
covered too strong an affectation of it* They 
wrotte without animation or fire ; they confoun- 
ded the gift of persuasion with the art of daz- 
zling; and after having perverted the taste of 
the public, they have succeeded in exciting an ad- 
miration of their faults. 

Eloquence, become a stranger to the works of 
learned men, was still cultivated by a small num- 
ber of reat Orators, whom popular opinion placed 
far below all those fashionable dedaimers. But, 
in the history of the arts there are remarkable e- 
pochs, when a superior writer recalls the pubUc 
attention towards those methods which have been 
abandoned, and draws along with him a number, 
who follow him in the course in which he him- 
self has excelled. 

Such is the glory, which M. Thomas hath had 
among us* He contributed to the fortunate rev- 
olution, which has renewed the taste in Oratory 
for panegyrics : in these, he hath displayed as 
much Eloquence, as Fontenelle had discovered 
of penetration.* He inspired the most lively en- 

* Fontenelle was a celebrated French author, and pro- 
nounced by Voltaire the most universal genius of the age of 
Louis XIV. He wrote on a variety of subjects^ particularly 
apumber of panegyrics on the deceased members of the 
Academy of Sciences', to which he had been appointed per- 
petual secretary. See Ne%t> and General biographical i>ict^ 
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thiisiasm for great men. He improved the mind 
bythe excellence of his sentiments. He directed 
his discourses to an useful object. He, in a par* 
ticular manner, promoted the utility of his wri- 
tings by collecting them together, and enriching 
them with his * Essay on Panegyrics.' The 
works of the eulogist of Marcus Aurelius ought 
to be ever dear to us by so interesting and unusual 
t conjunction of erudition, genius and virtue. 



SECTION L. 
OF THE USE OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 

THE style, that M. Thomas cultivated, pos- 
sesses much of that manner, so well adapted 
for the pulpit, by the elevation of the ideas, and 
the moral , strain, which is generally to be foimd^ 
in them. — Do we wish to see the example of this 
writer become serviceable to preachers ? Let us 
recollect, that, in the corruption of Eloquence, the 
language of ReUgion was forgotten ; and that, in 
order to impart to our minis£ry its former lustre, 
w;p must, s^ once, become Orators, and Christiaa 
Orators. 

It is by incessantly reading the Holy Scriptures 
that we learn to speak that spiritual l^anguage,. 

U 2 
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which diffuses through a sermon, representations 
alternately affecting, majestic or terrible* 

Let us never consider it as a painful restraint, 
that we are happily bound to incorporate the sa- 
cred writings into our compositions^. The Bible 
is for the style of preachers, that which mytholo- 
gy is for the Elocution of poets. In the sacred 
volumes, there are to be found thoughts so su- 
blime, expressions so energetic, descriptions so 
eloquent^ allegories so well chosen, sentences so 
profound, ejaculations so pathetic, sentiments so 
tender that we should adopt them from taste; if 
we were so unhappy as not to search after them 
from a principle of zeal and piety*. 



* ' Without doubt a preacher ought to affect people hf 

* stropg» and sometimes even by terrible images : but it is 
' from the scriptures that he should learn to make powerful 
'impressions. There he may clearly discover the way to 

* make sermons plain and popular, wi^iout losing the force 

* and dignity they ought always to have.'—-—' The study 9f 

* the sacred writings', was, in the first ages of the church* 
' reckoned to be sufficient. Hence came that passage in the 

* apostolical constitutions, which says, ' If you want histo- 
*ry, or laws, or moral' precepts> or eloquence, or poetry, 
*> you will find them aH-in the scriptores^^ la eftect, it iiB 

* needless to seek elsewhere for any thing that i^neGewasy 
*■ to form our taste and judgment of true Eloquence. St. 
*■ Austin says, we ought to exalt and improve our knowledge*. 

* by the authority of scripture ; and our lang^uage, by \hit 
' dignity of its 6xpre8aion&' 
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A Christian Orator may, and even ought to 
seize upon all the riches, which he discovers in 
these divine books* It is there where plagiarism 

* The difference betwixt them [the best heathen and in- 
' spired writings] wHl, upon comparison, be found much to 
' the honor of scripture. It surpasses them vastly in native 

* shnplicity, liveliness^ and grandeur. Homer himself never 
' reached the sublimity of Moses's songs ; especially the last, 
'• (Deut xxxii. 1,' &c.) which all the Israelitish children 

* were to learn by heart Never did any ode, either Greek, 

* or Latin, come up to the loftiness of the Psalms : that one 

* in particular, which begins thus ; * The mighty God, even 

< the Lord, hath spoken,' (Ps. L 1. &c.) surpasses the ut- 
' most stretch of human invention. Neither Homer, nor ar 
' ny other poet, ever equalled Isaiah describing the majesty 

* of God, in whose sight the ' nations of the earth are as the 
' small dust ; yea less than nothing, and vanity ;' * seeing it 
' is^He that stretcheth out the heavens like a curtain, and 

< spreadeth them out as a tent to dwell in.' (Ch. xl. 10, fee.) 

* Sometimes this prophet has all the sweetness of an ec- 
' log-ue, in the smiling images he gives us of peace .- (See ch. 

* xi. and xxxv.) and sometimes he soars so high as to leave 
' every thing below him. What is there in antiquity that 
*.can be compared to the Lamentations of Jeremiah, when 

* he tenderly deplores the miseries of his country ? (v. 2, &c. 

* ch. ii. and ch. iii.) or to the prophecy of Nahum, when he 

* foresees in spirit the proud Nineveh fall under the rage of 
. * an invincible army ? (i. 3, &c.) We fancy that we see the 

* army> and hear the noise of arms and chariots. Everything 

* is painted in such a lively manner, as strikes the imagina- 
' tion. The prophet far out-does Homer. Read likewise 
' Danieldenouncing to Belshazzar the divine vengeance rea- 
' dy to overwhelm him ; and try if you can find any thing in 

* the most sublime originals of antiquity, that can be compa- 
< red to those passages of sacred writ In all the rest of 
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is permitted him, and the more treasures he draws 
from thence, the better are his auditors pleased 
with his thefts* 

Quotations from inspired authors become au- 
thorities, which render the ministry of a Christian 
Orator more venerable ; and witnesses, which he 
derives from heaven or hell, in order to instruct 
the earth. 

Wo ! Wo to him, if he be ashamed of the 
gospel, at the very time when he is preaching it, 
and if, from an indecent and criminal complai- 



' scriptare there appears a natural and beautififl variety .'^^ 
Fenelon*s lUaloguetf p. 115, 134, 127. 

Dr. Blair recommenda the language of Sacred Scripture 
to Preachers, by saying, that * when properly employed, it 

* is a great ornament to sermons. It may be employed, ei> 

* ther in the way of quotation, or allusion. Direct quotations 

* brought from scripture, in order to support what the 
' preacher inculcates, both give authority to his doctrine, 

* and renders his discourse more solemn and venerable. AI* 

* lusions to remarkable passages, or expressions of scripture, 
' when introduced with propriety, has generally a pleasing 

* effect They afford the preacher a fund of metaphorical ez> 
' pression, which no other composition enjoys, and by means 

* of which he can vary and enliven his style. But he must 

* take care that any sueh allusions be natural and easy ; for 

* if they seem forced, they approach to the nature of con^ 

* ceits.' Dr. Blair refers us for examples to Bishop Sher^ 
lock's Discourses, vol. i. disc. i. and to Seed's Sermons* 
aerm. iv. Blair's Lectures, vol. ii. p. IIS, 116. 
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sance, he dare not name Jesus Christ in that pul- 
pit, where he comes to occupy his place ! 

An abundance of new and unknown beauties 
still remain in the Holy Scriptures to excite the 
preacher's emulation. 

Whatever be the thought which he wishes to 
express, he will always find the primary idea, at 
least, in the books of Revelation, if he have\uffi- 
cient zeal to read them daily, and sufficient dis- 
cernment properly to understand them. When 
searching for a passage which he wants, he there- 
by discovers other passages^ which he reserves 
for the subjetts to which they are adapted. But 
he ought only to make use of striking quotations ; 
because it is not necessary to speak the language 
of inspiration^ in order to say common things* 

TFhe preacher may derive from the Bible his- 
torical comparisons, the only ones which are suit- 
able for the style of the pulpit, where they always 
succeed ; and those analogies present themselves 
involuntarily to an Orator, who has grown fami- 
liar with the sacred books. 

Massillon excels in this respect. You will 
find, in all his discourses, sometimes very short 
comparisons, which throw light upon his idea, 
and, at other times, comparisons of greater length. 
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which form admirable frames, in which he in^ 
closes the picture of morals. 

Such is that rhetorical turn, which he employs 
in his sermon " on the Word of God," when he 
attacks that common abuse of attending upon re- 
ligious instruction, only with a view of deprecia- 
ting, the talents of the Preacher. Massillon msikes 
a particular application to his hearers of the re- 
proach which Joseph addressed, in disguise, to 
hisi brethren : ^^ It is not to seek fon bread, that 
" ye are come into Egypt ; ye are come here as 
^ spies, to observe the weak places of this coun- 
" try: ye are spies; to see the nakedness of the land 
" ye are come^*^^ 

The same Orator also avails himself of this 
figure, in his sermon upon ^* Backsliding," when 
he paints the situation of the sinner, who, after 
having been recovered, finally relapses into his 
criminal habits : Massillon compares him to the 
image of Dagon, which having been thrown 
down before the ark, was forthwith replaced up- 
on the altar by the priests of the Philistines ; 
*^ but the idol having fallen a second time, use- 
" less efforts were made to restore this mutilated 
*' statue, which remained stretched out upon the 
" earth, and for ever immovable ; only the stwnp^ 

• Gen. xlii. 9, 
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" ofDcLgpn was kft to him**'^^ The application 
of the fate of Dagon to the destiny of sinners, 
furnishes Maasillon with admirable elucidations, 
which he would never have thought of without 
this allusion*! 

The Abbe Boismont, whose success has been 
so brilliant in the career of Christian Eloquence, 
and principally in the species of funeral Oration, 
has made a very ingenious use of a passage of 
sacred writ, in his Eulogmm of Louis XV* 

He begins with recalling aU the misfortunes of- 
France, from the beginning of this century, un- 
til the wise and prosperous Ministry of Cardinal 
de Fleury ; and, in describing the changes which 
took place at this period in Administration, all 
the branches of which had been, disgraced by 
abuses of long standing, he rises to the tone of 
Bossuet : ^^ Louis said to Cardinal de Fleury, as 
*' formerly the Lord God to the Prophet Ezekiel, 
^^ Breathe upon these slain that they may live.% 

* Sam. ▼. 4 ; King^, t. 5. Pvrro Dagon tolu* truneut rC" 
mamerat in loco nut. Vtzlg. 

t Some of omr English sennons are enriched with such 
successful scriptural allusions, and applications of scripture 
lang^uage, as, at least, equal any thing quoted by M. Maury 
from MassiUon and Bcusmont. In some of Sterne's works, 
this talent is conspicuous. See the note and quotation from 
Mr. Knox, %nd of % Ivi. 

X Ezekiel zsxrii. 7, 9. 
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" The spirit of life suddenly enters into the dry* 
** and withered bones. A gentle but powerful 
" motion is communicated to all the members of 
'* this vast wasted body ; all thp parts reunite, 
" and adapt thetnselves to each other : and the 
*' bones come together^ bone to its bone.'* 

In this funeral Oration there are many admir- 
able traits, equally sublime, and pictures of the 
finest Eloquence, worthy of the Orator, who had 
deservedly obtained universal applause, in his 
celebration of the Queen and the Dauphin. 
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SECTION LI* 
OF THE FATHERS OF THE CHVRCH. 

CHRISTIAN Orators ! Ye are the Ministers 
of the Word of God ; ye ought, therefore, 
to draw the substance of your discourses from 
the sacred books, and to speak the language of 
the invisible Preacher whom ye represent. If it 
be true that your lips are the depositaries of sci- 
ence, how will ye be instructive, if ye be not 
yourselves instructed l Ye will at best preadi a 
morality merely human ; ye will never, when 
discoursing on divine truths, impart to your style 
Ae energy of apt expression, if, to th^ study of 
the sacred volumes, ye do not join the reading of 
tradition. 
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Fenelon, in his ^ Dialogues concerning Elo- 
quence,' hath characterized, with equal precision 
and taste, the Fathers of the Greek and Latin 
Church ; and the opinion of the Archbishop of 
Cambray ought to be law.* 

We reckon among the Fathers many very 
learned writers in profane antiquity, such as Cl£- 
M£NT cf Alexandria^ Origin, Eusibius. ofCqS' 
Bctrea^ Jerom, and Augustine. 

* 

I am airare, that in their writings, the purity 
of style doth not always correspond with the ex- 
tent of erudition, especially if we compare them 
with Cicero and Demosthenes. But according 
to the judicious observation of the Abbe de 

* See in the English traoslation of Fknelon'^ Dialogues^ 
on this point, p. 128, 130, and 142. 

See also M. Rollin's sentiments on this head, and his 
recommendation to the study of the Fathers, in his Belle* • 
Lettres, vol ii. c. 3, §4, p. 354. 

Dr. BLA.IR makes the following judicious remark respect- 
ing those authors denominated f Fathers of the Church.' 

* Among the Latin Fathers, Lactantius and Minutius Fe- 
< lix are the most remarkable fer purity of style ; and, in a 

* later age, the famous St. Augustine possesses a consider- 
' able share of spri^tliness and strength. But none of the 

* Fathers afibrd any just models of Eloquence. Their lao- 
' gui^, as soon as we descend to the third or fourth cen- 
' tury, becomes harsh ; and they are, in general, infected 
' with the taste of that ag^, a love of swoln and strained 
' thoughts^ and the play of words.' Blair, vol. ii. p. 36. 

w 
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Fleury * when it is intended to appreciate the me- 
rits of the Fathers of the Church, we must not 
forget the time when, nor the country where, 
diey lived ; nor to contrast them with their most 
celebrated contemporaries, Ambrose with Sym- 
MACHUs ; Basil, with Libanius ; and then we 
perceive how much superior they have been to 
their age. 

It is not, however, requisite that a Preacher 
should read all tradition* For this, his life would 
scarcely suffice. But, by making a selection of 
two or three Fathers of the Church, the most 
consonant to his genius ; by confining himself, 
moreover, to their rhetorical writings, . he will 
find in them ideas sufficiently striking to embellish 
and give weight to his sermons. 

St. John Chrysostom isprincipaHy deserving 
of having the choice of a Christian Orator fixed 
upon him. His diction is pure and splendid ; 
his eloquence is tender and persuasive ; and he 
abounds so much in sublime descriptions, or inge- 
nious ideas, that we find passages to quote in e- 
very page of his writings. 

Pope Clement XI. who, during his Pontifi- 
cate, preached yearly at Rome on Easter and 
Christmas days, and the feast of St. Peter, had the 

* ^(f^oiid Discourse. 
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art of making an admirable use of Chrysostom's 
writings. His homilies are an excellent assem- 
blage of the most striking thoughts and pathetic 
sentiments of the Fathers of the Church.* 

* ' As to the style of seimons, it oifends against all rules, 
' if it be not pathetic, nervous and sublime. The path hatli 

* been pointed out by St. Chrysostom. He who was always 

* with God, always fed by the milk of the word,, and per- 
' fectly acquainted with the human heart, speaks, thunders, 

* shakes, and leaves to sinners no other answer but cries 

* and remorse-' 

Pope GANGANELLi'«Xe^er#, vol.iii. p. 82. 

Abp. Fenelon thus characterizes Chrysostom.^* His 
' style is copious, but he did not study false ornaments. 
' All his discourse tends to persuasion : he placed every 
' thing with judgment, and was well acquainted with the 
*4ioly scriptures, and the manners of men. He entered in- 

* to t'icir Ticnrts ; .ir!'.I rendered thin{;"3 fatrjUuv.-ly .leus'ialj 

< to them. He had sublime and solid notions ; and is ^ome- 
« times very affecting. Upon the whole, we must own he 
' is a g^eat Orator.' Dialogues concerning Eloquence, dial. iii. 
p. 143, 144. 

« Among the Greek Fathers,' says Dr. Blair, ' the roost 
' distinguished by far, for his oratorial merit, is St. Chrysos- 

* torn. His language is pure ; his style highly figured. He 

< is copious, smooth, and sometimes pathetic. But he re- 

< tains^ at the same time, much of that character, which has 
' been always attributed to the Asiatic Eloquence, diffuse 

< and redundant to a great degree, and often overwrought 

* and tumid. He may be read however; wit][) advantage, for 
*the Eloquence of the pulpit, as being freer of false oma- 
' ments than the . Latia Fathers.' Blair'« Lectures, vol. ii. 
p. 37. 
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BossvET, who, himself, may be reckoned a- 
mongthe Fathers, and whom, in the present day^ 
we quote in our sermons, as we do them, suffici- 
ently testifies^ by his example, how advantage- 
ous it is for a Christian Orator to study the Fa- 
thi^rs* He draws from their writings the most 
profound maxims, the most convincing argu- 
ments, sometimes even sublime comparisons, 
whicli enrich the Eloquence of his discourses. 

Who would not be ambitious to have borrow-* 
ed, as he did, this admirable description from St. 
Augustine, which represents the troubles of 
human life? 'Worldlings do not think that they 
' use exercise, unless they disquiet themselves ; 
^ nor that they move, tmless they make a noise* 

* That man, who is complaining of too much la- 

* hour, were he delivered from that trouble, could 
^ not endure his repose* At one time the day's 
^ work appears to him too short; at a]K>ther time 

* his leisure v/ould appear to him a burthen : he 
^ loves his servitude, and is pleased with his 

* weight ; and this constant impulse, which in- 

* volves him in a thousand embarrassments, pre- 
' vents him from gratifying himself with the im-« 

* age of unrestrained liberty. As a tree, says St. 

* Austin, which the \wind seems to caress, when 

* sporting with its leaves and branches, although 

* this wind only bends it with the agitation, and 

* tosses it, sometimes on one side, sometimes tttt 

* the other, with vast caprice ; you would sayj 
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* however, that the tree diverted itself with the 

* freedom of its motions , ^in like manner,' saith 

* this great Bishop, ' while the men of the world 
^ have no true liberty r. being almost always obliged 
^ to submit to various occupations, which impel 
*• them like a wind, they, nevertheless, imagine 

* that they are playing with a certain air of 
^ liberty ^d peace, while giving indulgence to 

* their vague and fluctuating desire^.'* 



, SECTXON LII. 
OF QJJOTATION$ FROM PROFANE AUTHORS. 

IT is sometimes allowable to quote, in the pul- 
pit, the profane writers of antiquity, provided 
that such citations be not long, nor frequent, nor 
accompanied With historical relations foreign to 
religion. 

Our old Preachei:s flattered themselves that 
they were very eloquent, when they had collect- 
ed into one barbarous compilation, which they 

* Second sermon for the Thursday of the second week of 

Lent, upon 'final Impenitence.' Tanquam oliva pendente^ 

tn arbore, ducentilma ventut quasi quadam libertate aur^per^ 

firmuiturt wzgo quadam, dettfkrio 9uo, August, in Psal. 126, 

voL.iv. p. 1528. 
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call a Christian discourse, some shreds of poetry, 
eloquence, or history. 

The author of ' Pulpit maxims,^ ingeniously 
compares those sermooB blended wil^ the princi- 
ples of religion, and the maxims of Paganism, 
*' to the Temple at Jerusalem built with the mar- 
ble and cedars of king Hiram.' 

But it is no less certain, that Christian Elo- 
quence doth not exchide heathen testimonies, 
when the orator is pointing out die duties of mo- 
iety or the particulars of good conduct. 

S. Basil has composed a treatise, in order to 
prove the utility of reading heathen authors. 
Bossuet, whose learning equalled his eloquence, 
drew, from time to time, out of those authors, 
sublime thoughts, which he quoted in the pulpit; 
' and Bourdaloue, in his sermon on ^ the love of 
riches,' hath paraphrased this maxim of Horace^ 

Si possis recte^ si non^ quocufnque modo^ renu 

Let us not, however, make an improper use of 
these examples. We shall never be blamed for 
not having founded our proofs upon a profane au- 
thority ; and we shall do an equal injury to piety 
and taste, if we relate ideas taken, from heathena, 
when we can find them equally well, and perhaps 
better, expressed in scripture, or in tradition. 
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SECTION LIII. 
- OF THE STUDY OF A PREACHfilL 

I WILL not, ^len, read the Moralists, the Po- 
ets, and the Orators, of antiquity, with a view 
of multipl3ang such heathen quotations, but ra- 
ther, in order to know the human heart, and to 
form my taste iq)on the models^of eloquexice»* 
This study is more useful than the reading of 
sermons. 

Is it j^ur aim to excel in Christian Eloquence i 
At first consult collections of sermons* But, when 
once you become conversant with them, shu^ 
those books, they would blunt your imagination, 
and thereby contract your ideas, although they 
may be filled with sublime passages. 

Aim at original composition.'^ Search for food 
to nourish your mind, without degrading yourself 
to a level with plagiarists^ 

* * Ori^nal writers are and oag;ht to be, g^reat favourites, 
' for they are great benefactors ; they extend the republic of 
' tetters, aiid add a new province to its dominion. The pen 
'* of an original writer, like Armida^s wand, out of a barren 
* waste, calls a blooming spring. An Original, though but 
' indiflferent, yet has something to bbast ; it is something to 
' say with him in Horace, 
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No spare time will remain for reading the ser- 
mons of others, when we ourselves apply in ear- 
nest to composition* 

Prefer, then, to all those discourses, which 
have been consecrated by public admiration, 
works no less valuable to Eloquence, and much 
more profitable to the preacher. Such are Fe- 
nelon's L^tters^ in which this profound moralist 
points out every singular character, by the know- 
ledge which he hath of the human heart; the 
Works of the Abbede Fleurt, who interests by 
his candour, astonishes l^the universality of his 
knowledge, always engages when speaking of re- 
ligion, because it is evident that he loves it, and ^ 
displays, without ostentation, a boldness of rea- 

Meo turn pauper in are ; 

* and to share ambition with no less than Caesar, who deola- 

* red he had rather be first in a village, than the second at 

* Rome.' 

* But whj are originals so few? Not because the writer's 
' harvest is over, the great reapers of antiquity having left 

* nodiing to be gleaned after them ; nor because the human 
' mind's teeming time is past, nor because it is incapable of 
' putting forth miprecedented births ; but because illustriotis 

examples engross prejudice and intimidjite. They engniss 
' our attention, and so prevent a due inspection of ourselves ; 

* they prejudice our judgment in favour of their abilities, 

* and so lessen the sense of our own ; and they intimidate us 

* with the splendour of their renown, and thus under diffi- 
'dence bury our strength. Nature's impossibilities, and 

* those of diffidence, lie wide asunder.* Young's Conjecturet 
en ffriginai Compo^iHom «. bis Works, voL vi.p. 70, 71^73. 
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soyimg, ^ichjs, in him, the necessary conse- 
quence of sincerity ;* some excellent books of 
Po&T Rot AL, f in which we recognize the voice 
of religion, and the poetry of the sacred books ; 
the Sinner^ 8 Guide^ by Grenade, in which he' 
alarms the apprehensions of the wicked, and holds 
them, so to speak, suspended between the ter* 
rors of remorse, and of divine justice ; the Imi- 
tation 0/* Jesus Christ^ a master piece ofsim- 

* Abbe de Fleuhy was the author of many excellent 
irorks, all in French, and veiy well written. Among^ these 
ar^, " The Manners of the Jews," (translated into English by 
Fameworth ;) also " the Manners of the Christians ;' < an 
« Historical Catechism ;' * the Method of Study ;' ' the In- 
* stitutes of the Ecclesiastical pr Canon Law ; < the Duty 
' of Masters and Senrante." His principal work, which has 
been much esteemed, is his ' Ecclesiastical History,' 20 vo- 
lumes in 4to. They breathe a spirit truly philosophic/—' 
See Ifev and General Biog. Dicttonary. 

t Messrs. de Port Royal, was the general denomina- 
tion, which comprehended all the Jansenist wiitcrs; but 
was however applied in a more confined and particular . 
sense to those Jansenists, who passed their days in pious 
exercises and religious pursuits, in the retreat o^ PortRoya!^ 
a mansion situated at a little distance from Paris. It is well 
known, that several writers of superior genius, extensive 
learning, and uncommon eloquence, resided in this sanctu- 
ary of letters.' — Mosh£xm'« Eccle^a*tical History^ vol. iv. 
p. 350. n. 

% By Thomas a Kempzs. His work is perhaps as much 
known ^nd read by Protestants, as any other religious per- 
formance of a Catholic writer. He died 1471, aged^l. 
See Dvvxk'« MiHary. 
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plicity and plainness, and * the best book,' says 
Fontenelle, ' which can proceed from the hand 
' of man, seeing the gospel doth not come from 
* thence ;** in a word, the writings of Francis 
DE Salts, which breathe the most affected piety, 
and where we should find still more pathos, were 
there somewhat less of wit. f 



SECTION LIV. 
OF PATHOS. 

IT is by this persuasive pathos }.% it is by the 
language of the heart, that we discover a wri- 
. ter who makes it his practice to read those vari- 

* Lifi ofComeille: 

t After this imperfect enumeration of French theologi- 
cal writers by our author* it may* with pleasure, be observ- 
ed, that, perhaps, no nation abounds, with an equal number 
of solid, judicious, and instructive discourses, as doth the 
£ngUsh. To attempt an enumeration of them would be 
impossible, and indeed needless, as every reader will con- 
sult his own taste. 

\ Pathos, in the French Ponction. Dr. Blair gives us the 
idea connected with this term, when he says ; ' The chief 

* characteristics of Pulpit Eloquence are gravity and 'marmth. 

* The serious nature of the subject requires gravity y their 

* importance to mankind requires vtarmtk The union of these 
' two must be studied by all preachers, as of the utmost eo^ 
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eus works of piety ; for it is this happy talent of 
affecting, which doubtless, constitutes the princi- 
pal object of Christian Eloquence* 

All men have not sufficient ibiHty to lay hold of 
an ingenious idea ; but all have souls capable of 
being affected with a weighty sentiment ; and n^- 
ver ' are the hearers more universally attentive 
than when the Preacher becomes pathetic* 

^ sequence, both in the composition of their discourses, and 

* in their manner of delivery. This 9k what the French call 
^ onction t the affecting, penetrating', interesting manner, 
' flowing from a strong sensibility of heart in the Preacher 

* to the importance of those truths which he delivers, and an 
' earnest desire that they may make full impression on the 

* hearts of his hearers.' Blaxr'« Lecture*, voL ii. p. 105. 

* On this point let us regard two able judges and eloquent 
writers. The first is Pope Ganganelli, who says ; * As 

* to the style of sermons, it offends against all rules, if it 

* be not pathetic, nervous and sublime. If a Preacher only 

* \y instruct, he does no more than prepare the mind ; if he 

* only affect the passions, he leaves but a slight impression ; 
' but if he scatter the ointment of grace, while he diffuses 

< the light of truth, he has fulfilled his duty.' Ganganel- 
Li'# Lettert, vol. iii. p. 82. 

Dr. Blair says ; ' The only effectuid method to become 

* pathetic, is to be moved yourselves. There are a thousand 

* interesting circumstances suggested by real passion, which 

< no art can imitate, and no refinement can supply. There is 

< obviously a contagion among the passions. 

* Ui ridentibus arrident, sicjkntihtu adflent, 

* Humani vultus. 
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Guard however, agwnst that affected sensibili- 
ty, which betrays itself by the accents of the voice, 
without penetrating to the very bottom of the soul; 
and which is ready to die away in the ear of the 
auditor, when it derives no internal ammation 
from the composition. 

' I require :not,' says Cicero, ' a feigned com- 
' passion, nor incentives to sorrow, but that which 

* is real, flowing from the sighs of a wounded 

* heart,'* 

* After a terrifying passage which has distressed 
me, I wish the Orator to approach me agsun with 
affection ; to revive my almost extinguished hopes 
and after having threatened me with an aVeng^bg 

' God, to shew me a God, who pardoneth. 



* The intenuil emotion of the* speaker adds a pathos to his 

* words, his looks, his gestures, and his whole manner ; 

* wMch exerts a power ahnost irresistible over those who 

* hear him^^^Afficianiur antequam aficere conemur, says Quin- 
^'tilian.' Blair'« Lecture*, voL ii. p. 193. 

* Non simulacra neque incitamenta doloris, sed luctus 
verus i^ue Umenta Ter* et sfiirantui. Oiat lii>.3. 
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SECTION LV. 
OF THE PATHOS OF FENELON. 

THAT is a charming and flowing Eloquence, 
which, far from exciting violent agitations, 
gently insinuates itself into the soul, and there 
awakes the tenderest affections ; which is a suc- 
cession of natural and mo^ng sentiments, co- 
piously diffusing themselves, so that, when ex- 
perienced, the Orator who inspires them is for- 
gotten, and we suppose that we are conversing 
with ourselves* Each word increases the amo- 
tion, and produces a certain sympathy, which 
affects and expands every heart* 

Such is the Eloquence of Fenelon. The first 
part of his discourse ^ On the Consecration of the 
^ Elector of Cologne,' is written with the energy 
and sublimity of Bossuet ; die second denotes a 
sensibility, which is peculiar to Fenelon. I shall 
only mention one example. 

* O Pastors ! far from you let the contracted 

* heart be banished. Enlarge, enlarge your 

* bowels of affection. Ye know nothing, if ye 
^ are only acquainted with the voice of authority, 
^ reproof, correction, and with pointing outth^ 

X 
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^ letter of the law. Be fathers ; this is not suf- 
*' ficient ; be mothers ; travail in birth again till 

* Jesus Christ be formed in the heart.'* 

' ■ ' /' 

* M. Maury, elsewhere, speaks of this amiable author 
by the appellation of the ' immortal f ^nelon,' and declares 
thaf his discourse upon the consecrauon of the Elector of 
Cologne, is one of the chief works of modem Eloquence.—- 
jtefUxtoru #ttr les Sermont de M* Btftsuet, p. 528. 

The character and method of Fenelon have been thus de- 
scribed : * He visited his, diocese very diligently, and preach- 

< ed in all the churches of it In his pubhc instructions, be 
^suited his discourses t^y'every capacity; speaking to the 
^ weak^in an easy and familiar manner, whilst he raised hi| 
« style for those who had a more elevated genius. His ser- 

< mons flowed from his heart ; he did not writ^ them down^ 

< ftnd hardly meditated on them beforehand. He onfy shut 
' himself up in his closet to obtain by his prayers the4aiow« 
' ledge he wanted. His only view was to be like a good 
' father, to comfort, to relieve, and to instruct his flock. 

< He was a man of extensive learning, great genius, and of 

* an exquisite taste and irreproachable morals.' Was bom 
1651, died 1715. — General JQictionofy, in i»c. 

In the Eulo^um delivered by M. Maury on Abp. Fene- 
lon, before the French Academy, in 1771, he gives us the 
following among many other traits of this great and good 
man. * The Eulogium of the Archbishop of Cambray is 

* none other than his history written with faithfulness. Here 
' there is no occasion to exaggerate or dissemble. Instep 

* of attempting to exceed that public admiration, which he 

* ^ssesses^ we should be glad if we can but keep pace with 

< it, whilst speaking of a man, who was the Orator of the 

* people, and pleaded the cause of humanity before kings ; 
*of a man> illustrious by the renown of his name, tlie emi- 
« nence of his virtues, the superiority of his talents, the im- 
' povtatae of his functions, the c|iaracter even of his exron ; 
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SECTION LVI. 

OF OTHER PATHETIC ORATORS : BDURPA- 

LOUE, PI-AVIAN, LAS CASAS, CHEMINAIS, 

KEN, GROSVENOR, STERNE, &c. 

TO require of a Preacher discourses written 
entirely in the pathetic style, would be to 
adopt very mistaken ideas of Christian Eloquence. 
It is diangei^us to enlarge two much in affecting 
passages. ' Commiseration,^ says Cicero, ' ought 

* to b» short of duration, for nothing dries up soon- 

* erthan tears.'* The effect is weakened when the 
auditor is suffered to remain too long in the same 
state, and when no relief to sensibility is admitted, 
nor any suspension to Eloquence. 

Labour may render the style correct, forcible, 
harmonious ; but industry never produces a true 
pathos ; for the more it costs the Orator to be 

* of a man, nrhoBc mind was entirely engrossed in consulting 
^ the happiness of the human race ; all whose peculiarities 

* originated in his genius and his virtue, and who, if he 

* failed in beitig happy, needed but to have an ordinary ca- 

* city.* £loge de Fendoth p. 354, 355, 

♦ ComTniseraHonein hrevem este oportet^ nihil enim lacJity- 
7n4 citiiU aresciU-^A^ Hhju^nium, lib. 2, 31. 
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animated and pathetic, the more is his discourse 
cold and languishing. Besides, are all subjects 
susceptible of tender sentiments ? Our great 
masters, on. some occasions, durst not venture to 
pursue this method, even when discussing sub- 
jects, which seem to border most upon sensibility. 
Bourdaloue has composed four different ser- 
mons upon the death of Jesus Christ, and yet he 
' hath not made^one single Good Friday sermon, 
of which the distinguishing characteristic should 
be to affect. His genius always led him to con- 
sider the history of the sufferings of the Son of 
God in another point of view ; he, therefore, in- 
timated to his hearers, that their shedding of tears 
was not the design he proposed. ^ Other%have 

* moved you to pity a hundred times,' said he in 
his exordium ; ^ but, for my part, I am desirous 

* of instructing you.' Bourdaloue, was, never- 
theless, affecting : but he had the skill of j^cing, 
at proper intervals, those passages, which would 
no longer have had the effect of impressing the 
auditory, had he heaped them together 

The most celebrated models of pathetic £lo-> 
quence are the address of Flavian iht Bishop * 

* For an account of Fl avian's conduct, imd his speech 
to the Emperop, in favour of the inhabitants of Antioch [not 
Thessalonica,] whose seditious conduct bad provoked The- 
odosius*8 tlireatened vengjeance, but which the eloquence 
and entreaties of Flavian averted. See Universal Hilary, 
vol. xvi. p. 41?'— 419, and Chbysost. Or at. xx. p. 226— 
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to the Emperor Theodosius, in favour of the in- 
liabitants of Thessalonica ; the supplication of 
the virtuous Prelate Bartholomew de Las 
Casas"*^ to Philip IL [Ferdinand] against the 

234» and Horn. xxi. c. 3. See, also, the substance of Fla«> 
vian's noted speech, as reported by Chrysostom, in Rol- 
LiN*s Belles Letters, vol. ii. c. iii. § 2. p. 215 — 220 ; and in 
Maury's Hefleocions tur let Sermons de M. Bossuet, p. 329— 
334. 

* ' AH the writings of Las Casas shew a solid jadgpnent 
* profound learning, true piety, and an excellent heart'-** 
Biografikieal Dictionary. 

* This man, so famous in the annals of the new world, had 
accompanied his father, in the first voyage made by Colum* 
bus. The mildness and simplicity of the Indians affected 
him so strongly, that he made himself an ecclesiastic, in or- 
der to devote his labours to their conversion. But this soon 
became the least of his attentions. As he was more a man 
than a priest, he feh more for the cruelties exercised against 
them, than for their superstitions. Ife employed every roe- 
thod in order to comfort the people, for whom he had con* 
ceived an attachment, or tosoflen their tyrants. He became 
the avowed patron of the Indians ; and by his bold interpo- 
sitions on their behalf, as well as by the respect due to hia 
abilities and character, he had often the merit of setting 
«ome bounds to the excesses of his countrymen. He did not 
fail to remonstrate warmly against the proceedings of Albu- 
querque, and though he soon found that attention to his own 
interest rendered that rapacious officer deaf to admonition, 
be did not abandon the wretched people, whose cause h« 
had espoused. He instantly set out for Spain, with the most 
sanguine hopes of opening the eyes, and softening the heart 
of Ferdinandj^ by that striking picture of the oppression of 
his new subjects, which he would exhibit to his vi«w. 

X 2 
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murderers of the Mexicans ; and tiie exhorta- 
tions of Cheminais in behalf of the prisoners. 

This discourse of Cheminais is written with as 
much pathos as simplicity ; but the ideas and 
strokes of Oratory are never raised so high as to 
reach the sublime. In it the style is adapted to 
the subject, without forming its principal merit.* 

* He easily obtained admittance to the Ung, whom he 
found in a declining^ state of health. With much freedom, 
and no less eloquence, he represented to him all the fatal 
effects of the npartitioniente^, or distributions, in the new 
-world, boldly charging him with the g^ilt of having author- 
ised this impious measure, which had brought misery and 
destruction upon a numerous and miserable race of men, 
whom providence had placed under his protection. Fer- 
dinand, whose mind as well as body were much enfeebled by 
his distemper, was greatly alarmed at this charge of impie- 
ty, which, at another juncture, he would have despised. He 
listened with deep compuncjtion to the discourse of Las Ca- 
sas,'and promised to take into attentive consideration the 
means of redressing the evil of which he complained. 

* After this, Ferdinand in a short time dying. Las Casas 
applied to his successor Charles V. but none of the schemes 
of this most amiable Prelate were crowned with that suc- 
cess, which his benevolence merited.' 

Raynal's and Robertson^ Mutoriesf pa**sfn. 

* The sermons of Cheminais are on various subjects, and 
are commprised in four, and sometimes in five, volumes, 8vo. 
They have been much admired. Cheminais was bom 1652 
and died 1689. 

Vid. DicHonnairc des Predicafeurs FrancitU, in art^ 
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Cheminais's manner of writing, so full of 
sweetness and tenderness, denotes the happiest 
talent. His sermons breathe a certain attractive 
and affectionate languor, which must ever give us 
occasion to regret, that this writer, otherwise en- 
feebled by habitual infirmities, had not lived 
long enough to finish his oratorial career.* 

* It is to be confessed, that there are not so many speci* 
mens of this sort of pathetic eloquence to be found ainon|p 
English writers, as could be wished. Perhaps no nation can 
boast of more argumentative and sensible discourses, or of a-^ 
bier defences of every branch of Christian doctrine and duty< 
But to find that persuasive tenderness, or what the French 
call onctxon, mingled with the solidity of argument, and the 
efiVisions of piety, is more rare. Bishop Kkn*s retired Chrie^ 
tian resembles, in a g9od measure, the character ascribed 
by our author to the writings of Cheminais. In the works 
of Flavkl are intermingled many tender and pathetic ex- 
pressions. The noted Richard Baxi xa, also, though too 
Ibnd of controversy, and his style far from being correct or 
elegant, has, notwithstanding, in some of his practical pieces, 
and particularly in that one entitled the Sainftf Everlatting 
Hetty some fine and affecting passages. He only wanted 
* his gfenius to be curbed by salutary checks,' to have obtain- 
ed, in his practical works, the character of a pathetic writer. 
There is in Howe's ' living temple,' a. grand and beautiful 
metaphorical description of human depravity under the idea 
of a ruinous temple (p. 1-55) ; and in Bishop Sherlock's dis- 
courses, a fine and much admired piece of Eloquence, wheror 
the character of our blessed Lord is contrasted with that of 
the impostor Mahomet (v. i. p. 27[1), though perhaps neither 
of them can be properly classed 9m pathetic piece*. 

Where shall we find many passages more excellent and pa- 
thetic in their kind, than in Dr. Grosvenor's sermon, enti* 
tied * the Temper of Jesus towards his enemies ? 
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The ingeniouB Dr. Knox baa the following sensible obser- 
vations on the pathetic style; particularly as it is v.o be found 
in scri^ture^ and in the works of Sterne : 



' There must be a chann added by the creative jx>wer <^ 
' genius, which no didactic rules can teach, which caimot 
' be adequately described, but which is powerfully felt by 

* tlie vibrations of the heart strings, and which causes an 

* irresistible overflowing of the ApMCfw»» vnycuy the 4acri 

* Jontti laehrytnarum. 

* Florid diction and^ pcmpoua declamation are» indeed, 

* found to be the least adapted of all modes of address to 

* aiFect the finer sensibilities of nature. Plain words, with- 

* out epithets, without metaphors, without similies, have 

* oftener excited emotions of the tenderest sympathy, than 

* the most laboured composition of ComeiOe. A lew words 

* of simple pathos will penetrate the soul to the quick, whei 

* a hundred lines of declamation ^all assail it as feebly 

* and ineffectually, as a gentle gale the SMuntaia of PHn^ 
*■ limmon. 

* A writer of taste and genius may avail himself greatly 

* in pathetic compositions, by adopting the many words and 

< phrases, remarkable for their beautiful simplicity, which 

* are interspersed in that pleasing, as well as veneiaJ^le 

* book, the Holy Bible. Besides its astonishing simplicity, 

* it has many a passage exquisitely tender and pathetic. 

* Throughout all the works of Sterne, there are inter- 

< spersed exquisite touches of the pathetic. His pathetiie 

* stories are greatly admired. The pathetic was the chief 
' excellence of his writings ; his admirers will be displeased 
' if we were to add, that it is the only one which admits of 

* unalloyed applause.' — Knox'« Etaayt, No. 145. 

' Sterne, who, though he is jusUy condemned for his 

* libertinism, possessed an uncommon talent for the pathe^ 

* tici has availed himself greatly of the scriptural Unguage. 
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' In an his most affecting passages, he has imitated the 

* turn, style, manner, and simplicity, of the sacred writerst 
' and in many of them has transcribed -whoie sentences. He 

* ibond no language of his own could equal the finely ex* 

* pressiye diction of our common translation. I will quote 
' only one or tMro instances qH his imitations of scripture, ta- 

* ken from the most admired pieces in the tender style—- 

* Maria, though not tall, was^ nevertheless, of the first order 

* of fine forms. Affliction had touched her looks with some- 

* thing that was scarce earthly,' and so much was there about 

* her of all that the heart, vnishes, or the eye looks for in 
' -woman, that could the traces be ever worn out of her 

* brain, or those of Ehza out of mine, she should not only 
' eat of my bread, and drink of my cup, but Maria should 

* lie in my bosom, and be unto me as a daughter.'—' Adieu, 
' poor luckless maiden ! imbibe the oil and wine, which the 
' compassion of a stranger, as he sojoumeth on his way, 

* now pours into thy wounds. The Being, who has twice 

* bruised thee, can only bind them up for ever.' Again, in 

* his description of the captive, ' As I darkened the little 

* light he had, he lifted up a hopeless eye towards the door, 

* then cast it down, shook his head, and went on with his 

* -^^rk of affliction. I heard his chains upon his legs, as he 

* turned his body to lay his little stick upon the bundle. He 
' g^ve a deep sigh. I saw the iron enter into his souL' — It 
' would be easy to adduce many other instances, in which a 

* writer, who eminently excelled in the power of moving 
' the affections, felt himself unequal to the task of advancing 
' the style of pathos to its highest perfection, and sought aa- 
< distance of the Bible.' — Knox'« Essay*^ No. 154. 

For mc»e instances of the pathetic sor^ the reader is r^ 
ferred to Sterne's well known story of *Le Fevre', in which 
is that beautiful passage, ' The accusing spirit, which flew 
up to heaven's chancery with the oath, blushed as he gave 
it in ; and the recording angel, as he took it down, dropped 
a tear upon the word, and blotted it out forever.'— 7>i><rii»i 
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Shatuly, vol. III. c. 49. To this may be added the' stoty of 

* MarUy' in do. vol. {V. c. 83 ; and the affeQtingr «nd beauti- 
ful ftoryof * La Roche,' in the -flfirror, voL IL p. 39— 62, 
also, the stoty df ' Mercator,' in the Adwtaurer. 

To these may not* be improperly added a specimen of af- 
fecting eloquence in an American Indian. <I may chal- 
lenge,' says Mr. Jefferson, « the whole Orations of Demost- 
henes and Cicero, and of ^ny more eminent Orators, if Eu- 
rope has furnished more eminent, to produce a single pas- 
sage superior to the speech of Logan, a Mingo chief, to 
lord Dunmore, when gjovemor of Virginia. The following 
incidents that occurred in the spring of the year 17r4, were 
the occasion of it. A robbery and murder had been committed 
on the inhabitants of the frontiers of Virginia, by two Indi- 
ans. The neighbouring whites, accordifig to their custom, 
undertook to -punish this outrage in a summary way. A 
party was collected, and proceeded in quest of vengeance. 
Unflirtunately, a canoe c^ w^omen «m<l ohildren, vrith one 
man only, was seen coming from the opposite shore, un- 
armed, and unsuspecting an hostile attack from the whites. 
Tbeimoment the canoe reached the shore, the white party, 
who had been concealed, single^l out their objects, and, at 
one fife, killed every person^ in it This happened to be 
the family of Logan, who had been long distinguished as 
a friend of the whites. This unworthy return provoked 
his vengeance. He accordingly signalized himself in the 
war which ensued. A decisive battle was soon afterwards 
fought, in which tlie Indians were defeated, and sued for 
peace. I^ogan, however, disdained to be seen among the 
suppliants. But lest the sincerity of a treaty should be disi 
trusted, from which sO distinguishedachief absented him- 
■*• self, he sent by a messenger the following speech, to be 

* delivered to lord Dunmore : 



< I appeal to any White roan to say if ever he entered Lo- 
* gan's cabin hungry, and "he gave him not meat ; if ever he 
« came cold and nak^d, and. he clothed him not 
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' During the course of the last long and bloody war, Lo- 
' gan remained idle in his cabin, an advocate for peace.-^ 

* Such was my love for the whites, that my countrymen 

* pointed, as they passed, and said, ' Logan is the friend of 

* white men.* I had even thought to have lived with you, 

* but for the injuries of one man. Colonel Cresap, the last 

* spring, in cold blood, murdered all the relations of Logan, 
'not sparing even' my women and children. There runt 
' not a drop of my blood in the veins of any living creature. 
' This called on me for revenge. I have sought it : I have 

< killed many ! I have glutted my vengeance. For my coun- 

< try, 1 rejoice at the beams of peace. But do not harbour a 

* thought that mine is the joy of fear. Logan never feI^ fear. 

* He will not turn on his heel to save his life. Who is there 
' to mourn for Logan ?— No one.* — Jefferson's History of 
Virginia, 
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SECTION LVII. 
OF THE PERORATION. 

IF Pathos be requisite in a Christian discourse, 
it is imdoubtedly in the Peroration. There, 
the Orator ought to set in motion all the springs 
of sensibility/ and to strike the greatest strokes of 
Eloquence. 

All moral subjects tend to pathetic conclusions. 
The attention of the auditory, which always re- 
vives towards the close of the sermon, invites the 
Christian minister to finish instruction by moving 
and energetic representations, which may pow- 
erfully affect the conscience, and leave an indeli- 
ble impression upon every mind. 

Some rhetoricians have laid it down as an es- 
tablished maxim in the art of Oratory, to recapit- 
ulate, in this part of the discourse, the principal 
arguments, and to offer an analysis of them. 

I make bold to object to this method, which nei- 
ther Demosthenes nor Cicero ever followed. 

If this recapitulation of the proofs ought to 
terminate a discourse, ought it not especially to 
be adopted at the Bar i^ 
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It would be to no purpose to object to me here 
the example of Cicero, in his beautiful Oration 
against Verres. The Orator successively in- 
vokes, in his Peroration, all the gods s^nd goddes* 
ses, whose temples this robber had pillaged, and, 
by this means, he draws a more striking picture 
of his profanations. But what then ? ar,e those 
sublime apostrophes an analysis of his pleading i 

Cicero had proved, at the beginning, that Ver- 
res had no military genius, and that he was equal- 
ly incapable of commanding a fleet or an army ; 
he had afterwards gone over the excesses of his 
debaucheries, his avarice, and his cruelties to- 
wards the Roman citizens, whom he caused to be 
crucified upon the coasts of Sicily, their faces be- 
ing turned from the Roman shore. 

Now Cicero omits all these outrages at the cou- 
clusion of his discourse, and only reproaches the 
accused with his sacrileges. 

It is not therefore true, that the Roman Ora- 
tor presents to his judges a smnmary of his speech 
in this Peroration.. 

Our most illustrious Orators, when concluding 
a sermon, never recapitulate the plan and argu- 
ments of the subject. 

Massillon, I confess, hastily runs over some of 
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his ideas in the Peroration of his discourse, *' on 
^ the certainty of a future state ;^ but he does not 
grow languid, when he touches upon the contra*" 
dictions with which he charges the wicked ; and 
he quickly extricates himself by some moving 
passages* 

Besides one single example should not suffice 
for establishing a general rule. What ! ought we 
then to follow Massillon and Bourdaloue, when 
even they would be shackled by a proceeding so 
didactic and uniform ? Who doth not perceive, 
that such sort of coroQaries would leave both the 
preacher and the congregation unaffected I 

The^Orator^s conclusicm must not be confined 
to simple speculative consequences. He has done 
nothing as yet when he has proved the truth of his 
principles. This is the point from which he should 
proceed, in order to subdue the passions, that the 
sinner may retain no excuse, and that conviction 
may bring him to repentance. 

Now, that you may produce such effects, take 
leave of your proofs and your divisicms, and be 
assured, that whatever is repeated, enfeebles. 

Comment upon some verses of a psalm relative 
to your subject, and in the compunction or in the 
weaknesses of David, point out the remorse and 
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secret troubles of all. Exhort, instruct, confute, 
by varied repetitions, and such as may interest 
the feelings of the different classes, of which soci- 
ety is composed. Display all the strength of your 
genius to prove that happiness doth not consist in 
pleasure, but in virtue. 

What in short shall I say to you ? Forget meth- 
o4 ; forget art itself. Lift up your heart to God 
b}' an affectionate prayer. Become the interces- 
sor on behalf of your auditory ; that the mul- 
titude who resisted your threatenings, may be 
constrtiined to yield to the effusions , of your 
Christian chatity. 



SECTION LVIII. 
OF MEMORY. 

YOU may, in vain, have received from na- 
ture this happy gift of persuading and 
moving; in vain may you have brought your 
talent to perfection by the study of rules ; you 
-^m ay attain to Eloquence in writing; still you 
would ^^ver speak like an eloquent man, if you 
were impeded in the delivery of your discourse 
by the treachery of your memory. 

. Xicero calls thjfi. faculty " the treasure of ^he 
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* soul ;'* and he always reckons it among the 
qualities essential to an Orator. 

What is not clearly understood is badly repeat- 
ed ; for, to a stiff pronunciation, which is already 
become too perceptible in Christian pulpits, the r,c 
is added a want of freedom, which Wearies the 

congregation.! 

When once hearers experience this disgust, 
they are afraid of meeting with a similar embar- 
rassment, and never listc n afterwards without un- 
easiness. Hence it follows, that a defect of 
memory, which is by no means injurious to tl^e 
merit of, the Orator, does infinite injury tp the 
success t>f the discourse. 

Never, therefore, consider the time lost, which 
you may devote to this mechanical study. It is 
not this time which you lose, but it is the labour 
of composition, which becomes fruitless, if you 
do not carefully make yourself master of a ser- 
mon on which you have bestowed much pains.:}^ 

* Memoria thesaurtu est mentis. De Orat, 27. 

t Que\ d^plaisir de voir VOrateur entrcpris 
Relire daos la voCite un sermon mal appris ! 

f * Those,* says Dp. Watts, * who arc called to speak in 

* public, are much better beard and accepted, when they 

* can deliver their discouTBe by the help of a genius and rea- 
•dy memory, than when they are forced to rfead all th0 
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Bonrdaloue and Massillon, both of them bom 
with treacherous memories, were obliged to have 
recourse to their manuscripts during almost the 
whole period of their exercising the sacred mi- 
nistery ; but they perceived at that time, with a 
degree of mortification, how much they diminish- 
ed the pleasure, which people received in hear- 
ing them. The Bishop of Clermont, from thence^, 
conceived such a dislike for the pulpit, that he 
was unwilling to mount it during the twenty-five 
last years of his life ; and it is a fact, that, when 
urged one day to declare to which of his sermons 
he gave the preference, he very shrewdly replied, 
' to that which I know t. e best.'* 

\ 
J they would commuiiicate to their hearerg. Reading is cer- 

* tainly a heavier way of conveying our sentiments; and there 

* are very few mere readers, who have the felicity of pene- 

* trating the souU and awakening the passions of those who 

* hear, by such a grace and power of Oratory, as the man: 
f who seems to talk every word from his very heflrt, and 
' pours out the riches of his own knowledge upon the people 

* around him, by the help of a free and copious memory.— 

* This gives life and spirit to every thing that is spoken, and 
' has a natural tendency to make a deeper impression on the 

* minds of men ; it awakens the dullest spirits, causes them 

* to receive a discourse with more affection and pleasure, 
< and adds a singular grace andexcellency both to the persoa 

* and his oration.'— Watt'* on the Improveme/it of the Mind,. 
Yol. i. 8vo. p. 247. 

r 
* To corroboi*ate our author's' remark respecting Bourda- 

loue and Massillon having treacherous memories, let it be 

Temarked^ that* it is often found,, that afine genius ka» bult 

Y 2 
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The custom of repeating from memory hatli 
brought forward in the road of sacred Eloquence, 
that multitude of preachers, who through indo- 
lence, or defect of talents, deliver the sermons of 
others. 

As for such, their mimsterial labours are wholly 
confined to the painful and unpleasant task of 
imprinting in the memory discourses which they 
have not had the trouble or pleasure of compo- 
sing. Memory equalizes all Christian Orators 
before the eyes of the people, and serves as a 
supplement to genius. 

' a feeble memory ; for wbete the genius is bright, and the 
' imagination vivid, the power of memory may be too much 
< neglected, and lose its improvement An active fancy 
' readily wanders over a multitude of objects, and is conti- 
' nually entertaining itself with new-flying images ; it run» 

* through a number of new scenes, or new pages, with plea- 

* sure, but without due attention, and seldom suiters itself 

* to dwell long enough upon any of them to make a deep im- 
' pression thereof upon tlie mind, and commit itself to ever- 
' lasting remembrance. This is one plain and obvious rea- 
' son why there are some persons of very bright parts and ac- 

' * tive spirits, who have but very short and narrow powers 
' of remembrance ; for having riches of their own, they arc 
« not solicitous to borrow.* — Ibid. p. 250. 

Useful directions for the improvement of the memory, will 
be found in Watt** on the Improvement oj the Mind^ vol. i. 
c. xvii. p. 245, 8vo. in Mason on Self Knovoledgd c. xy. p. 
131, 8vo. and in Rollin'* BelUt Lettirs, B. 1. c. 3. § iv. p. 
T4A, fivo. 
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But this slight inconvenience may promote re- 
Egious instruction^ without preventing the im- 
provement of the art of preaching ; and it may 
be inferred, that he, who preaches the sermons 
of others, does so from an inability to produce 
better himself. 

Should it ever be the case, that ministers of the 
gospel would wish to rest satisfied with reading 
religious instructions from the pulpit, their hearera 
would become fewer, and their discourses less 
successful; for memory resembles a sudden in- 
spiration, whereas reading is only a cold commu- 
nication."^ 



♦ If the practice of preaching sermons fnemoriter be ob- 
jecUonable^ the practice of reading them verbatim is still 
more so. Against tlie former method, which M. Maury 
seems to approve of^ it may be objected, that it renders 
preaching a great labour ; that if the preacher forget one 
word, he perplexes himself, and confuses the auditory ; and 
that it puts ft restraint upon pronunciaticm, action, and the 
movement of the passions, while the mind is wholly taken up 
with reeollection and repetition. See PERkiNS.'^ Art of 
Preachings vol ii. eft.' 

A slavish- attachment to written notes* which has become 
80 prevalent in the present day, both among the established 
and dissenting clergy, unquestionably tends ta enervate the 
energy, which should accompany the delivery of sermons, 
.and iasome measure,i to weaken and prevent the desired efr 
fects. 

The judicious reflection of our author concerning the con- 
sequences of ' ministers resting satisfied with reading reRf- 
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giouB instmctions < from the pulpit,' has g^reat weight in it^ 
and should be seriously considered by ministers, whose con- 
cern it is to be useful. Facts strongly corroborate the just- 
ness of his reasoning. The most accurate and sensible dis- 
' bourses of mere readers are disregarded, and their hearers 
are eomparatively few, while the discourses of others, which 
appear to flow * ex imo pectore,' though, perhaps, less ac- 
curate and elegant, are listened to with pleasure and avidi- 
ty. In this respect, human nature is the same in every 
country, and will continue to be sor till the end of time. 

That the above hints, which the translator throws out^ 
vnth all deference, may not appear to lose the weight and 
support of authority, the reader is presented with the fifl- 
lowing sentiments of wise and capably judges.* 

We shall begii^with Hokace, who tells us, in general* 
that the speaker, who has thoroughly digested his subject^ 
will be at no g^eat loss for suitable expressions : 

' Verbaque provisam rem non invita sequentur-* — Ho». 
Art. Poet. I. 311. 

Let us next attend to the united suflrages of two reapect- 
able dignitaries of the Church of England : Bishop Wii«kiss 
<ays, * As for corapoaing, it will not be con%'enient for a 
' constant preacher to pen all his discourse, or to tie him» 

* self to phrases ; when the matter is well digested, exi»e8* 

* sions will easily follow, whereas to be confined to words* 

* besides the oppression of the memory, will much prejudice 
' the operation of the understanding and affections. The 

* judgment will be much weakened, and t)ie affections dul- 
' led, when the memory is overburthened. A man cannot 

* ordinarily, be so much affected himself, and consequently 

* he cannot affect other, with things he speaks by rote : he 
'.should take some liberty to prosecute a matter according ta 

* his more immediate apprehensions of it ; by which many 

* particulars may be su^ested^ not before thought of, accor-« 

* ding to the working of his owi^ aSections, tad the various 
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* alterations that may api>ey in the auditory ; and besldea 

* they will breed a twpg^wia such a fitting* confidence as 

* should be in that Orator, who is to have a power over the 

* affections of others, of which such a one is scarce capable.' 
—Wilkin's Ecclesia*t. § 2. To the same effect, see Fene- 
Losi's Dialoguet concerning Eloquence, dial. ii. p. 78, &c. 

Bishop Burnet gives us^his sentiments on this subject, 
as follow ; * This leads me to consider ^e difierence that 

* is between reading and speaking of sermons. Reading* is . 
' peculiar to this nation, and is endured in no other. It has 

* indeed made our sermons more exact, and has thus produ- 

' ced many volumes of the best tliat are extant But, after / 
^^all, thoug'h some few read so happily, pronounce so truly, 

* and enter so entirely into those affections, which they, re* 

* commend, that, in them^ *we see Both the correctness 'of 

* reading, and the seriousness of speaking sermons ; yet e- 

* very one is not so happy ; some by hanging* their heads 

* perpetually over their notes, by blundering as they readj 

* and by a cursory running* over them, do so lessen the mat- 

* ter of their sermons, that, as they are generally read with 

* very little life or affection, so they are heard with as little 
' regard or esteem. Those who read, ought certainly to be 
^ at a little more pahis, than^ for the most part, they are,^ f 

* read true ; to pronounce with an emphasis ; to raise their 

* head, and to direct their eyes to their hearers : and if they 

* practised more, alone, the just way of reading, theymight 
'* deliver their sermons with much more advantage. Man \» 

< a low sort of creature : he does not (nay, the greater part 

* cannot,) consider things in themselves, without those little 

< seasonings that must recommend them to their affections. 
« Besides, the people, who are too apt to censure the clergy, 

* are easily carried into an obvious reflection on reading, that 

< it is aneffectof laziness.'— Burnet's Pastoral Care, § ix. 

. * The learned Dr. Watts, in his Thoughts, entitled^ 

< Words without Spirit, describes the following character r 
'Lectorzusis a pious man, and worthy miniiteirinacoudhj^ 
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* try parish : his discourses are |reU formed, his sentiments 
' on almost eveiy subject are ^ust and proper* bis style is 

* modem, and not unpolite, nor does he utterly neglect the 
' passions in the turn of his composures ; yet 1 cannot call 

* him a good preacher, for he does not only use his written 

* notes to secure his method, and to relieveJiis memory, b|it 

* he scarce ever takes his eye from off his book to address 

* himself with life and spirit/ to the people : for this reason, 
' many of his hearers fall asleep ; the rest of them sit from 
' January to December, regardless and unconcerned : an 

* air of indolence reikis through the faces of his auditoty^as 

* if it were a matter of no importance, or not addressed to 

* them, and his ministrations have little power or success. 

* In his last sermon, he had a nse of reproof for some vices 
' which were practised in a public and shameless manner in 

* his parish, and be thought that these sins ought not to eB> 
' cape a public rebuke. The paragraph was well drawn up, 

* and indeed it was animated with some just and awful se- 

* verities of language t yet he had not courage enough to 

* chide the guilty, nor to animate bis voice with any just de- 

* gree of zeal. However, tiie good man did his best, h^ 
' went into the pulpit, and read them a chiding. 

^ His conduct is jost the same when he designs hii ad- 
' dress in his paper to any of tlie softer passions ; for by the 
.'coldness of iiis pronunciation, and keeping his eye ever 
'. fixed on his notesy he makes very little impression on his 

* hearers. When he should awaken senseless and obstinate 

* sinners, and pluck them as brands out of the burning, he 

* only reads to them out of his book some words of pity, or 

* perhaps a use of terror ; and if he would lament over their 

* impenitenee and Approaching ruin, he can do no more than 

* read them a chapter of lamentation. 

* Since there are so many of the kindred of Lectori us in 

* our nation, it is no wonder that some of them arise to vin- 

* dicate the family and their practiee. Do not the English 
«aermons, say they, exeeed those of other nations, because 
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ih^f are composed with so much justness and ftccuraey, 
and by careful reading they are delivered with great ex!^ 
actness to the peopk, withxHit trusting one sentence to the 
frailty of the memory, or the watmth of sudden unagina- 
tloa ? I am sure it may be replied, that if the English ser- 
mons exceed those of oinr neighbours^ the English preach- 
ers would exceed themselves, if they would learn the art 
of reading by the glance of on eye, so as n^ver to interrupt 
the force of their argimtent, nor the vivacity and pathos of 
their pronunciation ; or if they made tliemselves so much 
masters of what they have written, and delivered it witik 
such life and spirit, such fireedom and fervency, as though 
it came all £resb from the head and the heart* It is by 
this art of pronouncing, as well as by a warm composure, 
that some of the French preachers reig^ over their assem- 
blies, like Cicero or Demosthenes Of old, and that, with 
such superior dignity and power* as is seldom seen now-a- 
days in an English audience, whatsdever esteem may be 
paid to our writings.' 

* A paper with the most pathetic lines written upon it, 
has no fear or hope, no zeal or compassion ; it is conscious 
of no design, nor has any solicitude for success; and ft 
mere reader, who coldly tells the people what his paper 
says, seems to be as void of all these necessary qualifica- 
tions, as his paper is.' — Watt'* Miscellaneous Thoughu, 
No. xxvi. p. 104 — 106, 8vo. 

Dr. BlaiA shall conclude the authorities quoted upon this 
point : 

' With regard to the pulpit, it has certainly been a great 
' disadvantage, that the practice of reading sermons' has 

* prevailed so universally in England. This may, indeed, 

* have introduced accuracy ; but it has done great prejudice 
« to Eloquence ; for a discourse read, is far inferior to an ora- 
< tion spoken. It leads to a diiferent sort of composition, as 
« well as of delivery ; and can never have an equal effect up« 
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* on any audience. The odium of the different sects, about 
'the time of the Restoration, drove the established Church 
' from that warmth which the sectaries were judged to have 

* carried too far, into the opposite extreme of a studied cool- 
' ness, and composure of manners. <• Hence, from the art of 
' persuasion, which preaching ought always to be, it has 

* passed, in England, into mere reasoning and instruction i 

* which not only has brought down the Eloquence of the 
' Pulpit to a lower tone than it mig^t justly assume ; but has 

* iMToduced this farther effect, that by accustoming the pub- 

* lie ear to such cool and dispassionate discourses, it has 
' tended to fashion other kinds of public speaking upon the 

* same model.'— B la ik's Lectures, vol. ii. p. 43, 44. 

The same author says elsewhere, < that the practice <^ 
' reading sermons is one of the greatest obstacles to the E- 
< loquence of the Pulpit in Great Britain, where alone this 
' practice pr^ails. No discourse, which is designed to be 

* persuasive, can have the same force when read, as wheu 
' spoken. The common people all feel this, and their pre- 
' judice against this practice is not without foundation in na- 

* ture : what is gained hereby in point of correctness, is not 

* equal to what is lost in point of persuasion and force.'— 
Ibid. p. 118. 
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UKDCTION lilX. 
.OF iCHE ACTION OF ^N ORATOIl. 

AFT£R « ^aermon rhas l)een ccn^poeed, and 
even Gommiued to memory, much still re^ 
jmaiosifor-tiie Orator to execute ; for the success 
4of die<QOBipoaitktt'depeiids upon the manner of 
^deKverjr* 

^This cQnduding particular^oughttorbe the^ub* 
geet oi a separate work. 

The ancients regarded, delivery as a 'Vexyxon- 
siderabk'branehof the art of Oratory, and have 
carried this tident .to a degree of perfection, of . 

whidh we have no idea* 

« • 

7or su^h -as «tt ^merdy dei^ifous to avoid the 
ccommott' faults in declamation, the following aie 
-the principal precautions which ought to be 
^adppted. 

They^otQd indulge a favourable h^e^of ^the 
success of their performance at the very moment 
^f delivery, that they may speak without reluc- 
tance or uneasiness. They should be deeply 
penetrated with their subject, and recall what 
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passed in their mind while engaged in composition, 
They ishould di£fuse throughout every part of the 
discourse the ardour with which they are anima- 
ted* They should speak authoritatively, in order 
to arrest the attention of the hearers. They 
should avoid the declamation of an actor, and be 
cautious of introducing theatrical pantomime in 
the pulpit, which will never, succeed. They 
should begin with pitching their voice at a propei;* 
medium, so that the tone may be capable of rising 
withbut producing discord, and of being lowered 
without becoming inaudible. They may be well 
assured, that the eifect is lost, when they attempt 
to strain their voice to the highest pitch.; that 
bawling repels attention instead of assisting it, 
and that the lower they sink their voice in pathetic 
passages, the better they are heard. They should 
not allow themselves to make use of a multipli- 
city of gestures ; and they should especially 
guard against laying an undue stress on a parti- 
cular word in the general movement of a period. 
They should avoid all corporeal agitation, and 
never strike the pulpit either with the feet or hands. 
They should vary the inflections of their voice 
with each rhetorical figure, and their intonations 
with every paragraph. Let them imitate the 
simple and impressive accents of nature, in de- 
livery as well asin composition. In a word, with 
the rapidity of utterance, they should blend 
pauses, which are always striking^ when but sel- 
dom used and properly timed. 
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Such are the innocent artifices, iHiich a Chris* 
tain Orator may render subservient to die success 
of his ministry** 

Bourdaloue's action was very impressive, al- 
though he continually had his eyes shut when 
he was preaching. 

Massillon spoke also with much authority, but 
scarcely made use of any action. 

The Abbe Poulle and the Abbe Renaud, an 
Orator of older standing, have united, to their 
other talents, action of a higher quality ; and there 
is no preacher of this century who has been able 
to equal them in this respect. 

It is an excellent method to revise a sermon as 
scion s|s it has been preached. The pulpit diis- 
covets its beauties and its faults ; and provided 
the Orator is skilful to remark the impression that 
the discourse makes upon the auditory, it is easy 
for him to observe the weak or prolix passages, 
which require to be improved. 

* Advices.r68pecting an Orator's actimi are to be found in- 
Fevslok^s Dialoguet it. p. 65— 76^ in Burgh's E^tay upon 
Pronunciation and GeHure f also, in Dr. James Fordyce'st 
Sermon on the Eloqueneet and JEmo^ on the Action of the Pulpit. 
See alao many uaeful hints concerning the ministerial cha* 
racter and conduct in the same author's Charge at the OnK'- 
nation of hi* Sueceuor, the Pe^* Mr, Lindsay. Likewise^ 
the Hev. Mr, Rylavs's Sermon to the Brinot EductdUon Sn- 
uetf, 1790. 
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velootf subfect) or rketori<»| flowers ; andthat^ 
ia fiae, it seeias a» if it ware expected o£ usto 
diegrade ourselves^ botbas Apostles aad QaMoucSf 
m order to please the multitAkLe.^ 

N 

/ 

These draughts are no doubt bitter. It is,how- 
OYer, aeeeaaary to swallow them, should we only 
succeed in reclaamiag one wicked man to virtue^ 
of preserving one wretched man from despair f in 
a w<Mrd, af preventiag one single crime from the 
earth* 

Ah! what niore can benecessMy in <M*der to 
quicken our ardour ? Is there a virtuous and fedU 
ing mind that can despise sach a d/plightful re 
wardi 

^ We shall have fulfilled the end of our vocation^ 
vhea we reader ourselves useful to n^n ; in dieir 
feficity we shall receive an indemnification £09 
a)l our sacrifices : the pleasing remembrance of 
our yoathiid labours wUI serve tO'delightthe ao» 
litudd, and to console the inactivity, of our ad- 
vanced years ; aad, whea death shall lay hia heavy 
hand upem our eye-hds^ we shdl each be able to 
say to diat g^reat Goi>, whose laws we have pub* 
lished, ^ O my Father ! thou hast given me thy 
^ children to insttaicu Irestore them to thee better 1 
^ Remember all the blessings, which thou hast 
* poured upon thy pe<^le, through the mstrumen- 
^tidilyofd^miBiatezing: servant* Letlheteavs^ 
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* which I have dried up, the tears, which I ha^re 
' excited when pleading in thy tiame, plead with 
^ thee on my behalf. I have been the instrument 
' of thy clemency : make me hereafter the object 

• of thy tender mercies.' 

Every other inducement, doubtless, dwindles 
to a point before these great objects. 

If it were allowable, when entering upon this 
course of life, to hold human encouragements in 
any degree of estimation, I should say, without 
dread of contradiction, that, with a view of re- 
viving the relish for Evangelical Eloquence, the 
same means ate made use of among us, which 
excited so successful an emulation in the excel- 
lent days of the age of Louis XIV. 

Never, in the record of ecclesiastical prefer- 
ments, have Christian Orators found a more dis- 
tinguished attention paid to their labours, nor a 
more marked good will to reward their talents. 

After having, in this manner, unfolded the 
ideas, which have arisen in my own mind, on 
the subject of Eloquence, I am not afraid of being 
charged with, having sacrificed the rules of taste 
to the purposes of my own vani^. 

The theories of individuals, are for the most 
part, only indirect apologies for the compositions^ 
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of their authors ; and, despair of equalling the 
aticient models, often gives rise to extravagant 
systems. 

But if my rhetorical writings be inferior to my 
theory, I can, at least, willingly bear this testi* 
mony, from the bottom of my heart, that, n de- 
riving the Principles of Eloquence from nature, 
or from the chief performances of our greatest 
masters, I have been actuated by no other motive 
than a warm attachment to truth, and the most 
earnest solicitude to contribute to the advimce- 
ment of science. 



TH£ END. ^ 
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THOMPSON, HART & CO. ' 

HAVING recently purchased the Book Estab- 
tishment No. 1 86 Pearl-street, New-York, 
latelf occupied by Thomas S. Arden, embrace the 
opportunity of informing the Public, that they have 
for sale a very extensive collection of Books in every 
d^Mfftment of Literature and Science. Classical and 
School Books of all descriptions. 

Their Law and Medical Catalogue^ however, are . 
more particularly valuable,and from the arrangements 
already madie, they are enabled and are determined 
to procure every new work of merit in the shortest 
time possible after it shall have been announced to 
th^ world, so as to render the assortment equalled by 
few and surpassed by none in the United States, and 
to sui^ly the public with the best and most approved 
Authors on every subject, and on such terms, as 
they presume to a»9trt will merit tifiroftortion of the 
puUic patnxiag^. 



AMERICAN AND ENGLISH STATIONARY, of 
the best quality, and at the lowest prices. 

OC^ LiBBRAL Discounts to Purchasers. 



J^JEWJJVD VALUjiBLE WORKS!!! 
MASSILLON'S CHARGES. 

Thompson, Hart & Co. No. 186 Pearl-street, have lately 
received for sale, in a neat octavo volume, price two dollars 
bound, the charges of Jean Baptiste Massillon, Bishop of 
Clermont, addressed to his clergy ; with two essays, one on 
the art of preaching, and the otner on the composition of a 
Sermon. Translated froin the French, by the Rev. Theo- 
philus St John. 

The species of Eloouence which prevails throu^^out these 
i9 mild and g«Dtk; he addr«Me» hia deigy, as 



nka fteqahkiC^d iMfhhltlieir daly, in .tbe olMell^Aee of #hia 
h« Ubours to esUbUsh himself ^| joid r^presenU in the .iii<^ 
feeling and pathetic manner, the melaDcholy and 'dreadful 
consequences which arise, not merely froiii the .|>r6fligacy; 
but even froth the ihdifti^rence or Igttorahce of the tiergy * 
that the 'pfeachers of the gospel cannot briiig itiiA dn iticnu- 
MVeis akMe ; W tiMt V^ilh th^ir to^tt, ^difey involve tbexie. 
struction of a number of louls, for \^hofle reideitipfioD H^ 
$on of <7od vcmcbaafed to shed his^ most jvf^ious Mood. 
These charges will be highly ajroreciated by all those, who 
have read the elegant sermons of the celebrated Utrassfllbh^ 
the bri^est ^^m.int>Ulpit eloqtifeiiee. ^h&fste -eqaaity'iti^ 
terestiMg to the tlergy and theliSity^ tAdlj^m^&iAf''il3api 
«d to "student hi drHnity. 

EWEI^L'S DISCOURSES ON TJ^. I^ AWiS OR iPRO- 

F£RTi£S OF MATTSk ' 

Ja^ publi^fiM, tahd >fbf 43^ % rmkt^t/i^, m'AVr 4c 
eo. i^/186^V^iul^sft»B<iec, K^w«YbriE» inna beBnilifiil'a«ti(h» 
v<dume, containing near 500 pages, with:|^l^te»^^ce:tll|;^ 
dollars in boards. The Plain Ditc&urw* ofThfrnuu iwil^ Ml 
D. of Virginia, containing an account of the prc^rties of 
matter, or principles of modem chemistry, particularly de- 
signed for domestic use, as well as for professional gen- 
tlemen. 

If'Mrill h^rpvi^Sij reodioQted that ^tm /pla^ of idaia under- 
taking, has some tiwoMnce been distingfuished^ the itfvprp- 
bation of many of the highest characters in diir country ; and 
the publisher? now offer this work to tJie American public 
with pccuHair pleasure, bec^li^e it'^is tiftiKUS^Ahnerit 

It will in fact be difficult to find an individual, from the 
most learned philosopher, down to the most uninformed shop 
keeper, farmer, and dairy maid, who will not be benefited 
by an attentive perusal of these discourses; as well as de- 
light6l.T%i||i1ttRi^'^hti| of^mn^mtro the author 

has occasionally indulged, which serve to prevent' Ihe fa- 
tigue arising ^m ^a^ngr'-^on ^eiehi^ie^>dl2bjeets. Under 
siLoh circumstances it would be .foll^ to make further re- 
marks—for good sense and discerhmpt sire too prevalent 
in this country, to suffer it 4o be sud that the. American 
citizens were not the first pkirons of Ameritflan, genius, wli^ 
devoted to^pu^rposes so universally iiseniL 

I^at^ly '^iifbl^ilcrd, ifUdlf^ vide '% It^Mpsitm^ <lft»t ^ Co, 
a secdtid tdmrn. of ^k ti^Mkbte HkfOip'^&Mi, «M«MUllii^s 
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%fthe]bdil»ofRiQli«C!cl Cumberland, with ^Decdot^s oftb^ 
principal characters of his time."— 1 vol. 12mo. price 2 ^ 
neatly bound. 

The literary world are well acquainted ^th the merits 
of this writer« both as a dramatist and a poet In these me* 
iK^ira we are highly intercepted* iu»t only by the vrit of the 
IMP of gemua, by the sound reflejcipna of the hoary headed 
■age> but ako by the incidents which, naturally arise in the 
career of the politician. Qur author details many of the po- 
litical transactions in which he was enga^^d, and which 
hare not been, until now» generally and correctly under- 
stood. He wafly during the coufise of a long, active life, fa- 
mUiarly acquainted with the most prominent political and 
Kterary chwracters of his time. Anecdotes concerning them 
are ocoasiona^y interspersedf The author, it must be con- 
fessed, is somewhat Uable to the change of garrulity, but it 
is never that species of it whieh remiim us of the drivel- 
ling^ of dotage, but, on the contrary, the unreserved, unaf* 
fecSed communicativeness of green old age, which makes 
u» wt and listen with pleasure, while, seated at ease in his 
eftow chair, he entertains us with stories of his adventures. 
Few pieces of Biography will be found at once so instruc- 
tive and amusmg, 

LIFE OF BEATTIE. 

Just published, and for sale by Thompson, Hart & Co. 
the hih of Dr. Jamea Beattie, by J. Forbes, Bart neaUy 
printed, in one vol. 8vo. price jg 2 50, in boards, from the 
quarto e^tion which has just appeared in London. 

He who admires great talents in the garb of modest sim- 
plicity, who contemplates with delight the Amion of the 
highest metaphysical powers with the fascinating graces of 
poetry, will find in this work a treat of exquisite relish.— 
The writer who charms us in his productions, too often 
sufTers by being shown to the public in his private charac- 
ter. Such a disappointment is not, however, reserved fw 
the admirers of the author of <* Moral Science,*' « TheEt^ay 
on TrutK* «• The JJirrmtt," and " The Minttrel.'* No one loses 
less than Aim, by the test of personal acquaintance ; he is no 
less amiable and deserving of our respect, when viewed as a 
man, than as a poet and philosopher. His life is extremely en- 
tertaining, and wiU prove a most valuable accession to the 
stock of Modem Biography. 

LIFE OF MARMONTEL. 

Just received from the press of Samuel F. Bradford, Phi- 
l a delp h i ai and for sale by Thompson, Hart & Co. No. 189 



Peuiatreety Manbontel's Life and Memmn, written hf 
himself. 

It is now two years since the original made its appearance 
in Paris ; under the superintendance of the relatives of this 
celebrated writer ; and it has passed through three editions 
in England^ and been trmmlated into nearly all the living 
languages of Europe.-^- Wherever Marmontel is known (and 
it would be difficult to point out a civilized country where 
his writings are not read with delight) his Memoirs will 
form a treat c^ no common kind. Independently of the inte« 
rest excited by the author's account of himself, we find hife 
work to contain a true and animated description of the re- 
markable events ef his time. 

The Edinburgh Heview, a publicatioi> not much addicted 
to praise, is warm in the commendation of this work. The 
principal fault to be found with it 'is the lameness of the 
translation, which was evidently done in the greatest haste, 
to gratify public expectation, and to answer the purposes of 
the London booksellers. The Editor of the American Edi- 
tion began with the intention of giving it an entirely new 
English dress ; but a press of other employments induced 
him to relinquish' that design, and inerely correct those 
passages in which the sense was confused^ or Gallici^Mns 
too paipable- 

The London Edition is in four volumes, and selU here at 
eight dollars. The Americati Edition contains the same 
quantity, is comprised in two- handsome Volumes, 12iDo. of 
about 250 pages each, on a good paper and brevier type, 
price two dolUuv, sheep, lettered. 

. BLACK'S LECTURES. 

Just published, and for sale by Thompson, Hart & Co. 
No. 186 Pearl-street, New- York, Lectures on the Elements 
of Chemistry, by Dr. Joseph Black, Professor of Chemistry 
in the University of Edinburgh ; the first American from the 
last London edition, in three volumes, octavo, with plates. 
Price eight dollars, bound in sheep and lettered. 

*' A large share of the above work is devoted to the illus- 
tration of the.. author's own immortal disco\^eries ; which 
are related with g^at minuteness and in a most engaging 
manner." — Jiiin\ Annual J^evievo. 

** Mr. Robinson's notes confer great additional value on 
this publication; They illustrate the history of Dr. Black's 
discoveries, and certain discussions upo^i various points of 
modem cjliembtry of the greatest impoTt9ace''*^Afonthfy 



' ** We introddce this \irork with peculiar satiifaction ; and 
would recommend it with an earnestness arising- from a 
complete knowledge of its merits.— It is an admirable pic- 
ture of scientific research, accordins^ to the plan proposed by 
Bacon> ibUowed by Newton, and admitted by the best mo- 
dem inquirers. In this work we have a connected system 
of ancient and modem chemistry, in a form and with advan- 
tages far superior to those which any other work has ofier- 
cd."— 0»>. Meview. 

GEOGRAPHICAL CARDS. 

Just published by D. Allison, and for sale by Thompson, 
Hart & Co. 186 Pearl-street, New-York, price $% Geogra- 
phy an amusement ; or a new and complete set of Geograph- 
ical Cards, by which the boundaries, situation, extent, 4^"^- 
sions, chief towns, rivers, mountains, lakes, religion and num- 
der of inhabitants of all the countries, kingdoms aiid repub- 
lics, in the known habitable globe, may be learned, by way 
of amusement, in a pleasing and satisfactory manner. 

Few sciences are so generally important to man as Geo- 
graphy, and to the traveller and navig^or, it is indispensable. 
To facilitate the means of acquiring this useful science, and 
to render the study of it interesting to the youthful mind, va* 
rious are the plans whic|i have been devised within these few 
years past ; but of all the methods which have been adopted^ 
none appears to be so well calculated to attain this desirable 
object as that by cards. 

Intheeommon voluminous systems of ^peography, there 
is much information, valuable indeed in itself, which is not 
applicable to ordinary concerns, and consequently of little uti- 
lity to youth, and to those persons who have either not suf- 
ficient money to procure, or not isufficient leisure or inclina- 
tion to read, a larire systematic treatise on the subject^ For 
want therefore of some easy mode, like the one proposed, 
many persons are totally ignorant of the most necessary ru- 
diments of geogi^phy. In addition to this it may be remar- 
ked, that those who have both sufiicient means to puicl^ase, 
and leisure and inclination to read, the larger systems, will 
often find it convenient to resort to these cards, for the most 
common and essential particulars. 

The present cards are upon a new plan, much more vari- 
ed and extensive than those which have been heretofore u- 
sed, an4 which may be considered as merely the playthings 
of children. These are the result of the* labours of several 
gentlemen eminently skilled in geography, and have met 
with the approbation of President Smith, of Princeton Col- 
lege, who expresses himself in very favourable terms res* 



poctiny them gteneniUy, as pecuUariy well adipted to faeBl. 
tate the improvement dr youth. Whea it is considered that 
these cards, (according^ to the mode of [iksring^ them) liir« 
nish an amusement at least equal to that derived from both 
the atudy and the practice of Hoyle's gam^s ; when we Te- 
fleet upon the gpreat mental improvement to be gained from 
this diversion; the economy oi time and money leauitini^ 
horn tbeir use ; and the conect knowledge of eeogcapbjr 
that can be acquired from them, it is fvesumed they wiU 
have a general. cifcuUMjion thrqugiiofit the ynited States. 
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